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The Quality of it---The Luxury of it 
The Pleasure of it. 


q In selec ting furnishings for the bathroom itis but natural that you should like to be ina position to consider 
the furnishings from the viewpoint of the luxury of ‘them---to give some play to your fanty from the artistic side 
In Standard Ideal ware one has the fullest scope, {or Standard Ideal ware is made in a greater number of 
exclusive and artistic designs than any other line of sanitary ware produced any where to-day 


@ While the luxury of it---the artistic side of the bathroom furnishings---is desirable, commendable and elevating 
in tendency, it is not after all the vital point in choosing them---the quality should be the absolute demand. for 
on quality depends service, durability and health. You choose Standard Ideal ware with a guarantee that it isan 
absolutely sanitary product---a high class cast-iron porcelain enamelled ware that will not chip. crack or craze, 
a product to which science, research, experiment, test and workman’s skill have been applied to the fullest in 
perfecting it 


@ The sum of the luxury and the quality is in the pleasure the bath hour affords the man and his family, 
where the environment is so delightful from the artistic standpoint, so sure from the sanitary standpoint, and to 
feel and know that in Standard Ideal ware he has what should be every man’s ideal---the perfectly appointed 
bathroom 


Write for handsome ‘Beoklet ‘““ ARTISTIC SANITATION IN THE HOME.” 





















The Standard Ideal Company Limited 


Port Hope, Ontario, Canada 
BRASHOW ROOMS 119 King St, E., Toronto. 42-44 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 76-82 Lombard St., Winnipeg 
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“The World Is Her’s’ $” 
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The sense of free dont that ¢ nes 1fOM a edge of food values 
makes the housewife equal to any emergency in household manage- 
ment. She is ready for the uninvited guest—for the disappoint. 
ments of uncertain domestic service. ‘“The world is her’s’ if she 
knows 


Shredded Wheat 


and the many wholesome, nourishing dishes that can be made with | 
it. e Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. Nothing 

so wholesome and nourishing and nothing so easy to prepare as 

Shredded Wheat Biscuit with huckleberries or other fresh fruits. T 





Heat one-or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness and then cover with huckle- 
berries or other berries. Serve with milk or cream and sweeten to suit the taste. A delli- 
cious, appetizing dish for the sultry August days. ; 


For noon-day lunch nothing so delicious and nourishing as Triscuit, the Shredded Wheat 
wafer, eaten with butter, soft cheese or marmalade. Take it with you to the camp or the ‘ ~ fey 
__ bungalow, on picnics or excursions on land or sea. _ 


i The Canadian Shredded Wheat Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. \ 


Toronto Office: 49 Wellington Sevest East 
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The College as a National Asset. REV. DR. J. W. GRAHAM 
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The Jews in Canadian Business. J. V. MecAREE 
Canada’s Treasure House. Illustrated. JOHN MeCORMAC 
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For these warm summer days, when you feel the need of a 
refreshing drink, try E. D. Smith’s Raspberry Vinegar. 
It is absolutely pure and non-alcoholic. Made from the finest 
fruit, at E. D. Smith’s famous fruit farms, Winona, Ont. 


Kk. D. Smith’s Raspberry Vinegar is the only drink worth while 


when you are tired from sports and games. It refreshes you 


wonderfully and fills you with new vigor. 
Ask your grocer for it. All good stores sell it. Keep a ease of 
it in your house and use it generously. It keeps you in good 


health and spirits. 


E. D. SMITH’S FRUIT FARMS 


WINONA ONT. 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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NEXT MONTH 


SEPTEMBER MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 








Maclean’s Magazine, with this issue, 
closes the summer season. For some rea- 
son this period of the year is an unusu- 
ally trying one for the magazines,— 
whether because readers are more criti- 
eal during the hot weather or by reason 
of other conditions it is difficult to say. 
At any rate we belive that our readers, 
after perusing this number, will agree 
that we have done very well in meeting 
their tastes in June, July and August, 
and further that they will be disposed 
to co-operate with us in augurating 2 
vigorous fall campaign, commencing 
with the September issue. On the whole 
the results thus far this year have been 
very satisfactory. 


National Political Features 


One of the most important features ap- 
pearine from mecnth to month in this 
magazine is the national or political 
article. As a matter of fact MacLean’s 
Magazine, with its large circulation and 
select circle of readers, offers a great 
medium for national leadership. We 
have been looking into the possibilities 
in this regard, have been studying out 
the big issues before the country, and 
have been interviewing cabinet ministers 
and political leaders on the probable 
trend of events in Canadian politics. 
The result will be embodied in a series 
of striking articles on the situation at 
Ottawa, national in its scope and char- 
acter. The task of handling this series 
we have entrusted to Mr. E. W. Thom- 
son, the well known political writer, of 
Ottawa, who may be expected to con- 
tribute quite the most spectacular and 
readable comment which has appeared 
in recent years on Canadian public ques- 
tions. Mr. Thomson has been given 
full scope in his work and will deal 
vigorously but independently with all or 
the outstanding issues as they arise 


from time to time. So valuable has this 
political department proved to be that 
we are determined to make it a perman- 
ent monthly feature. 


A Great Fiction Offering 


The September issue of MacLean’ 
Magazine will contain Marie Van Vorst’ 
latest story ‘‘Beautiful Sebastiana.’ 
Canadians who have read stories from 
the pen of this gifted writer will know 
the treat which is in store for them. We 
are featuring the story, not only because 
its author is one of the best known and 
highest priced short-story writers of the 
day, but also because it possesses ex- 
ceptional merit. It is a tale skilfully 
woven around the destruction of Mes- 
sina in which are embodied underlying 
features of heroism and romance. Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine has the exelusive Can- 
adian rights to this notable production, 
which will appear in no other Canadian 
publication. 


Ss 
Ss 
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Outlay is Heavy 


From this number it will be seen that 
both in the departments of Canadian 
special articles and fiction we have been 
running rather a heavy schedule. For 
the next couple of months at least this 
will continue, as we have many import- 
ant Canadian articles under contract 
which we desire to use while they are 
most timely. To meet the August fiction 
demand we have given eight stories in 
this issue. The stories which we have 
been publishing are distinctly of the 
MacLean Magazine type in that they are 
bright, novel and brief. What .we want 
particularly for the remainder’ of the 
year is stories of Canadian business life. 
There is a great field in this line for 
clever writers. 


























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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a Keeps scalp and hair clean -promotes hair health 


Your Money Back if it: Doesn't 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The FexaX Stores | / 


They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada / 











UNITED DRUG CO., BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CANAD 
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A Modern Force 


in Business 


DVERTISING has established a new order of 


things in commerce. 


It has become a mighty 


power in business progress; a complex yet compre- 
hensible transmitter of many parts for the distribution 
and selling of merchandise and service. 


Its function is five-fold: 

To enlighten or educate—to cre- 
ate new wants or to satisfy old ones 
—to protect and foster legitimate 
enterprise—to establish a medium of 
understanding between buyer and 
seller as a basis for mutual profit 
and advantage — to prescribe an 
economical price and the mainten 
ance of a fixed standard of quality. 

None know better than the buy- 
ing public how well these functions 
have been fulfilled. 

Modern advertising has given us 
an insight into various manufactur 
ing processes. The producer has 
taken us, the consumers, into his 
confidence and told us just how his 
mince meat, his flour, his clothing, 
etc., are made. We know why e¢er- 
tain things should or should not be. 
Advertising has told us—broadened 
our understanding and guided our 
judgment. 

Modern advertising has enabled 
us to unlock the treasure-house of 
the world’s _divinest melodies 
through the medium of the player- 
piano. The motor car has lengthen- 
ed the business day and brought the 
fragrant countryside to our door 
Men shave in comfort in ten min- 
utes where they used to take twenty. 


A magic bottle provides us with 
cold drinks with the weather at 90 
degrees, or gives us a warm bever 
age when Jack Frost dips at 40 
below. 

Modern advertising has elevated 
the standard of business ethics. It 
protects the manufacturer from un- 
scrupulous competition and the con- 
sumer from base imitation. It con 
serves trade—extends business 
creates good will. It enables the 
corporation, the manufacturer or 
private individual on trial to take 
his case directly to the public, and 
to secure the public’s judgment on 
his policy or character based pure- 
ly upon their respective merits. 

Modern advertising has opened 
up new opportunities to the op 
pressed and poor of far-off lands. It 
has turned an unceasing tide of im- 
migration to new countries. It has 
developed nations, and made the 
name of the New World a promise 
of better things among the people of 
the Old. 

All this advertising has done and 
will continue to do. It is the ever 
increasing influence for the advance- 
ment of mankind—the most potent, 
indeed, of the many forces influen 
ing human action. 


Advice I'¢ garding Your adve rtising problems 18 available 
through any good advertising agency, or the Secretary 
of the Canadian Press Association, Room 503, Lumsden 
Building, Toronto. ‘Enquiry involves no obligation 
on your part—so write if interested. 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine 
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NOVELTIES. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 





A VERY PLEASING NOVELTY—WE CAN REPRO- 
duce your photograph in stamp form and size, guim- 
ned and perforated, ready to use on letters, etc. 
These real little novelty photo stamps find great 
favor with those who use it. Send us your photo- 
gripb, with the money for the order, and we will 
‘ deliver the stamps and return your original photo- 
graph postpaid, in uninjured condition, the same 
day. Send us four orders from your friends and 
we will make twenty stamps from your own photo 
free. 20 stamps 50c, 40 stamps 75c, 100 stamps $1.00. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Patina Company. 
‘146 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
bought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
135, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ART STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C. 
Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers. Paris, France. 


MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEP- 
ing. Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. VY. Mitebell, B.A., Principal. 


MATRICULATION — THE DOORWAY TO THE 
professions. We fit you in spare time at home. 
Special regulations allow employed students to write 
this examination by subjects—one or more at a 
time. Write Canadian Correspondence College, Lim- 
ited, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada. 














SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 


WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 
ated Longhand. Tried and approved by thousands. 
Sample lesson 20 cents. Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N.Y. 








e _ SONGS. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—WITH OR WITHOUT 
— Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. 








LEGAL. 


NICHOLS & SAVARY, SOLICITORS, CALGARY, 
Alberta. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & QWEN, BARRISTERS. 
Annapolis Royal. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE OR 
vicnity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 
South Fort George, B.C. 











COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottawa. 





HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
make and condition are aoe, J traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 
quality are the levers we use to prevent over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargains in rebuilt 
Typewriters in Canada. A _ postal will bring you 
catalogue and full information. THE MONARCII 
TYPEWRITER CO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 





YOU DON’T BUY A NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
—it pays for itself. Saves money. Prevents nis- 
takes. We can prove it. National Cash Register 
Co., 285 Yonge St., Toronto. 





POSTAL STAMPS. 





STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 








PRINTING. 





CHEAPEST PRINTER ON BARTH—BOOKLE i 

Catalogues, Price Lists, Handbills, and any other 
fine printing at fiercely competitive prices. Russell 
Smart Advertising Agency, 40T, Chancery Lane, 
London, England. 





PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 

—————SS_—_—_—_— —————_ = ——===—_ 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


YOUNG MEN PLACED IN POSITIONS ON CANA- 
dian railways as telegraphers, ticket and freight 
clerks, just as fast as we can prepare them. Rail- 
way officials endorse our courses. Free Book No. 
12 explains work and wages. Write for it to-day. 
Dominion School of Railroading, Toronto. 











WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR’ ILLUSTRATED 
catalogue, which will show you the enormous profits 
you can make and the independent and remunera- 
tive business you could build up by taking advant- 
age of the proposition we can make you. The 
McCreery Manufacturing Company, 740 Door St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

















CAMERAS. 





POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers’ in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame St., Montreal. 

SCO 


REAL ESTATE. 





MACKENZIE, BROWN, THOM & McMORRAN— 
MACKENZIE, BROWN, MacDONALD & ANDER- 
SON—Barristers, Solicitors, etc. Norman Mackenzie, 
K.C.: Hon. Geo. W. Brown, Douglas J. Thom, T. 
Sydney McMorran, Hector Y. MacDonald, Percy M. 
Anderson, Regina, Sask. Cable address, “Macron,” 
Regina. A B C Code. 








MASSAGE TREATMENT. 


MASSAGE—FACIAL AND BODY—MRS. MATTIE 
ives treatment. 15 Bloor St. East, near Yonge, 
oronto. 








oa 











BEAUTIFUL CANADIAN OKANAGA® FRUIT 
lands. The Coldstream Estate Co., Lid., of Vernon, 
B.C., the pioneer fruit growing concern of British 
Columbia, want settlers for a portion, two thou- 
sand acres of their property, the well-known Lord 
Aberdeen Ranch. Land for sale in blocks of from 
one acre up. There are the following advantages: 
Domestic and irrigation water systems, telephones, 
churches and schools, good transportation facilities. 
unlimited markets and congenial environments; no 
pioneering or experimenting necessary. Write for 
illustrated booklet free. emberton & Son, 326 
Homer 8St.. Vancouver. B.C. 





Every advertisement on this puge merits your attention. 
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1 Would You Work 3 Days For 
qe This $30.00 Canoe? 

















IF YOU WILL, IT IS YOURS. 


The canoe is 16 ft. long, staunch, light, handsome and well-finished, and is guaranteed 
built solely of best procurable material. 


You say: ‘‘How can they make such an offer?’’ 


Truly, our offer is very special. A $30.00 canoe for three days’ work, in other words, 
means a salary of $60.00 a week. 


For only 25 new paid-in-advance subscriptions to MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE at $2.00 
a year, received by us any time before August Ist, 1912, you will receive absolutely free 
of cost our $30.00 canoe. 


All you have to do to become an eligible applicant is to secure one subscription to 
MACLEAN’S, then write us and we will forward sample copies and supplies. If you are 
not already a subscriber, send your own order. 

MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, Canada’s leading monthly, added more subscribers dur- 
ing 1911 than in any other year in its history. 

It will be the easiest Magazine to sell in Canada this year, as the present outlook is 
that 1912 will be a record-breaker. 


| Every village, town and city in Canada will give an increased circulation to 
MACLEAN’S this year. 


You can secure 25 subscriptions in 3 days if you will work steadily. You are not 
| restricted to any particular time, however, and can work one hour a day, one hour a week, 
or three days in succession, as you wish. 

Start to-day. Send in a new subscription in the form below, so that you will be the 
first in your town to commence. The subscription you send will be counted as one of 
the 25 required to win our canoe. 


Sales Manager, 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., 
148-149 University Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Dear Sir:— ; 
Please find enclosed §2.00, payment of one year’s subscription to MACLHAN’S MAGAZINE 


be Send me at once sample copies and supplies required to win your $30.00 canoe. I understand 
I have now to secure only 24 subscriptions. 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


7 MacLean’s Magazine 
143-147 University Ave. . Toronto 























Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 


IQI2 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY OF 


Private Schools—Colleges—Correspondence Schoo's—Telegraph and Railroad Schools— rade 
oll-ges and Co-educationa] Institut.ons 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

Albert College, Bellevilie, Ont. 

Alma Ladies’ College, St. Thomas, Ont. 
Balmy Beach College, 59 Beech Ave., Toronto. 
Bishop Bethune College, Oshawa, Ont. 

Bishop Strachan School, 31 College St, Toronto. 
Branksome Hall, 592 Sherbourne St., Toronto. 
Congregation De Notre Dame, Kingston, Ont. 


Convent of the Sacred Heart, Rideau St., Ottawa. 


Edgehill School for Girls, Windsor, N. S. 


Havergal Ladies’ College, 354 Jarvis St., Toronto. | 


Loretto Abbey, 403 Wellington West, Toronto. 
Mont Notre Dame, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Moulton College, 34 Bloor East, Toronto. 

Miss Veal’s School, 651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont. 

Ottawa Ladies’ College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que. 

St. Agnes’ School, Belleville, Ont. 

St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Que. 


St. Margaret’s College, 144 Bloor St. East, Toronto 


Westminster College 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa. 
Ursuline College, Chatham, Ont. 


Westbourne School for Girls, 340 Bloor St. West, 


Toronto. 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


Canadian Correspondence School, 15 Toronto St., 


Toronto. 


Detroit School of Lettering, Griswold St., Detroit. 


Mich. 


Dickson School of Memory, 955 Auditorium Build- 


ing, Chicago, Il. 


Dominion Business College, College Street and 


Brunswick Avenue, Toronto. 


Pominion School of Telegraphy and Railroading, 


91 Queen St. E., Toronto. 


W. L. Evans’ School of Cartooning, 402 Kingsmore 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, 


Pa. 


London Schoo! of Illustrating and Cartooning, 


Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
L’Academie DeBrisay, Ottawa, Ont. 


Roumageon School of Physical Culture, 460 St. | 


Lawrence Main, Montreal, P.Q. 


Shaw Correspondence School, 393 Yonge St., Tor- 


onto. 


Tutorial and Correspondence College, 522 Pender | 


Street, Vancouver, B.C. 





CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 





Brantford College of Music, Brantford, Ont. 


Eastern Townships Coliege of Music, Stanstead, 


Que. 


Hambourg Conservatory of Music, 100 Gioucester | 


St., Toronto. 


London Conservatory of Music, 374 Dundas St., | 


London. 
Peterboro Conservat. of Music, Peterboro, Ont. 


Toronto College of Music, 12-14 Pembroke St., 


Toronto. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music, College St., Tor- 


onto. ° 





UNIVERSITIES 





oe College, Sherbrooke St., Montreal, 


| 
| 
| 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 








Ashbury College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Albert College, Belleville, Ont. 

Bishops College School. Lennoxville, Que. 

Hill Croft School, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 

Lakeficld Preparatory School, Lakefield, Ont. 

Lower Canada College, C. 8S. Fosbery, Headmas- 
ter, Montreal. 

Loyola College, 68 Drummond St., Montreal. 

Mount St. Louis Institute, 144 Sherbrooke Street, 
East, Montreal. 7 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

Ridley College, St. Catharines, Ont. 

Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, N. B. 

Stanstead College, Stanstead, P. Q. 

St. Alban’s School, Brockville, Ont. 

St. Alban’s School, Weston, Ont. 

St. Andrew’s College, North Rosedale, Toronto. 

St. Clement’s College, Eglinton, Ontario. 

St. Jerome’s College, Berlin, Ont. 

St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S. 

St. =e College, 50 St. Joseph St., Toronto, 

nt. 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont. 

Upper Canada College, Deer Park, Ont. 

Valleyfield College, Valleyfield, Que. 

Woedstock College, Woodstock, Ont. 





BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Alma a Commercial Dept., St. Thomas, 
nt. 

British America Business College, Toronto. 

Boyd’s Syllabic Shorthand, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Bugbee Business College, Stanstead, Que. 

Canada Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, 393 Yonge St., Toronto. 

Dominion Business College, College Street and 
Brunswick Avenue, Toronto. 

Kennedy Business College, 570 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto. 

Miss Graham’s Business College, 109 Metcalfe 
Street, Montreal. 

Practical Business School, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 

Toby’s Business College, Waco, Texas. 





TRADE SCHOOLS. 





Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb. 
Toronto Auto Inst., 189 Church St., Toronto. 





SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY 








Central Schooi of Telegraphy, Yonge and Gerrard 
Streets, Toronto. 

Dominion School of Telegraphy and Railroading, 
91 Queen St. E., Toronto. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ont. 

Art Association, Montreal 

L’Academie De Brisay, Bank St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Margaret Eaton School of Literature and Expres- 
sion, North Street, Toronto. 

School of Mental Control, Woodstock, Ont. 
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: ‘ : Bishop Strachan School 


FORTY SEVENTH YEAR 
President: 
The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of Toronto. 


A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 
Full Matriculation Course. 
Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
Painting. 
Principal: Miss WALSH. 
Vice-Principal: Mise NATION. 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 
Also 221 LONSDALE AVENUE 


A Branch Junior Day School 


Kindergarten, Preparatory and Lower School 
Classes, under well-qualified mistresses. 














Ontario 
Ladies’ 
College 





and Ontario 100 ACRES OF GROUND, CAMPUS, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING POOL, Ete. 
Seven Resident University Graduates give instruction in the Literary 
Conservatory of Department, and other departments are equally in advance of the ordinary 


Music and Art Ladies Colleges in staff and equipment. Proximity to Toronto gives city 


advantages without distractions incident to city residence. Offers the 


" Highest Educational Facilities and an exceptionally pleasant home life 
Whitby 


under healthful and inspiring surroundings. 


Ont., Canada Send for Calendar to Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal. 














London Conservatory of Music and 
School of Elocution, Limited, London, Ont. 


(In Affiliation with the Western University) 


Handsome new premises, Large Recital Hall, Refer- 

ence Room and Library for pupils ; large, bright, airy 

studios. Efficient staff of teachers. Modern methods. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CURRICULUM 


LOTTIE L. ARMSTRONG, F. LINFORTH WILLGOOSE, 
Registrar. Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. 














Che Margaret Eaton School 







MRS. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. 


English, French, German, Modern History, 
Physical Culture, Voice Culture, Public Speaking, Oratory, 
EE Interpretation and Dramatic Art. 








SCHOOL RE-OPENS OCTOBER Ist. Write for Calendar. 


of Literature and Expression 


NORTH STREET TORONTO 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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“eases” ga) ['oronto College of Music : 
. AD Limited . 


12-14 Pembroke Street 
F, H. Torrington, Mus. Doc. (Tor.) 


Musical Director 


COLLEGE RE-OPENS 
SEPTEMPER 2, 1912 


Thorough Musical Education. Diploma, Certificates, 
Local Examinations. 


| | et tee Send for new Calendar and Syllabus. 








Branksome Wall “sca: 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 








Hon. Principal, Principal, 
MISS SCOTT MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A, 





Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well equipped Art Department. Thoroughly 
efficient staff. Large Play-grounds. Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful locality. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS. AUTUMN TERM WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 12th 

For prospectus apply to THE SECRETARY 


























“Character Building is our First Aim” 


There is no more ideal situation in the Dominion for an Educational Institution than in Canada’s 
Capital City, and there is no older or better equipped Ladies’ School in Ottawa than the 


CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 


(Affiliated with Ottawa University) 
Whilst offering a most thorough course of instruction in Literature, Science, Music and Art, the 
home life is sedulously supervised by the sisters, and the health of the 
pupils carefully safeguarded. 
FOR PROSPECTUS AND COURSE OF STUDIES, ADDRESS 























Lady Superior, - Convent of Sacred Heart - Rideau Street, Ottawa . 


(a 




















» 


awe Glen Mawr) 





5: SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTO 
4 A Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Principal MISS J.J, STUART (Successor to 
Miss Veals) 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge University, 
England 
Large well-ventilated house, pleasantly sit- 
uated. Highly qualified staff of Canadian 
and European teachers. The curriculum 
in both Lower and Upper Schools shows 
close touch with modern thought and edu- 
cation. Preparation if desired for mat- 
riculation exam.nations. Special attention y 
given to individual needs. Out door games. 
Rink. 

School re-opens Thursday September 12th. 


New Prospectus from MISS STUART 
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Qlestminster College 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Opposite Queen's Park Bloor Street West 





Every Educational facility provided. Pupils pre- 
pared for Senior Matriculation. Music, Art, and 
Physical Education. The School, by an unfailing 
emphasis upon the moral as well as the intellectual, 
aims at the development of a true womanhood. 





School opens Sept. 10, 1912. Calendar mailed on request. 


JOHN A PATERSON, K.C. MRS. A. R. GREGORY 


President. Principal. 


OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. Has an efficient 
staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation. 


Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 





























’ 
ST. MARGARET'S COLLEGE THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music 
; ; - Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG. 
A Residential and Day School for Girls Cocnsiabe musical training for professionals a d 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. George Dickson amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved 
PRINCIPAL - Miss J. E. MacDonell, B.A. by De Pachman, Morris Rosenthal, Paderewski, 
Preparations for U niversities, Music, Art, Elocution, Househol Mark Hambourg and others. 
Science and Physical Education, Large Lawns, Rink and 100 GLOUCESTER STREET, : : TORONTO 
Swimming bath. Write for Calendar. 

















Brantford Conservatory of Music 
Brantford, Ont. 


Teaching College 
of the Western 
University. 


A thorough course 
in all musical sub- 
jects. A limited MONTREAL, QUE. 
number of resi- 
dential students. 
Handsome Recital 
Hall and Pipe Or- 


an. Experienced Under the Jesuit Fathers 
WRITE FOR CALENDAR = 23, Experience J 





President—Rev. Dean Wright, M.A. 
Musics! Directorate-W. Norman Andrews, Dip. 


Leip. Frederick C. Thomas, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O. | | Classical Course 


(Conducted in English) 
. WESTBOURNE 


‘ RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | | Preparatory Deparartment 


978 Bloor St. W., Torento Ont. | 
Affiliated with the | | Terms $260.00 a Year 


Toronto Conservatory | | 
of Music, Dr. Edward 
Fisher, Musical Direc- | | 
tor. 
_—ie ~ “ae THE PRESIDENT, 68 Drummond Street 


For announcement and infor- 
mation address the principal. 


Miss M. Curlette, B.A‘ 




















FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


















Every advertisement on this page merits _ your attention. 
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Re-opens Tuesday 
September 3rd; 


P : awry AT 2,040 
ae a net fe : 7" ria Students in Attend- 
i sc re es ~ ‘4 or iif ate ve ‘e ae — Mu" ance last season. 
me Fe ai. - Ming EL ; a Ths aa Faculty of 100 
Specialists. 


na TL divest 


s *’ 


Conservatory Resi- 

=@ dence for young lady 
students is being 
greatly enlarged and 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC _ “ill be sendy forthe 
Edward Fisher, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 
YEAR BOOK for 1912- 13 will be mailed on application. 





Special Calendar for School of Expressions 








MOULTON COLLEGE 


34 Bloor Street East, Toronto 


A high grade residential school for girls and young 
women. Matriculation, English, Music, and Art 
Courses. Careful training under competent teachers. 


Miss Charlotte Thrall, A.S. Vogt, Mus. Doc. 


Vice-Principal Musical Director 

















“EDGEHILL” 


CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Windsor, N.S. 


The Bishops of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, Patrons. 


Miss Gena Smith, Lady Principal. 


Affiliated with the Royal Academy and 
Royal College of Music, London, 
England. 





Eleven English Mistresses. French and German Mistress, Foreign. 
Domestic Science Teacher, Graduate MacDonald Institute, Guelph, Ont. 
Preparation for the Universities. Perfect Sanitary Conditions. 


Reopens September 11th, 1912. For Calendar apply to REV. H. A. HARLEY, M.A., Sec. 








St. Agnes’ School 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
Patron—The Lord Bishop of Ontario 





Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. 

Pupils prepared for the Universities. Conservatory of 
Music Examinations held at the School. Beautiful and ex- 
tensive grounds: large and handsome building, thoroughly 
equipped with every mcdern convenience and improve- 
ment including gymnasium and swimming tank. 

For Prospectus and fuller information apply to 


MISS F. E. CARROLL, 





Lady Principal. 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Mont Notre-Dame 


SHERBROOKE - QUEBEC 
Boarding School for Girls 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Congregation de Notre- 
Dame. Attractive grounds and healthful location. Splen- 
did buildings with all modern conveniences. 





Curriculum embraces all branches in the Primary, 
Grammar, Preparatory, Academic, Commercial and 
teachers’ Training departmen:is. Extensive Courses in 
Art and Music. 

For Catalog, terms, etc., address 


THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. 

















Bishop Bethune College 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Oshawa, Ontario. 


Visitor— The Lord Bishop of Toronto 
Preparation for the University and for the examinations of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

YOUNG CHILDREN ALSO RECEIVED 
Fine Location. Outdoor games and physical training. 
The Musical Department (Piano, Ticars and ar- 

mony) will be under the direction of @ Master, and of a 
“ister, who for twelve years taught in the School with 
marked success. Voice culture will be in the charge ofa 
qualified Mistress 

For terms and particulars, apply to 

the SISTER IN CHARGE, or to 


The Sisters of St. John the Divine 
MAJOR STREET. TORONTO 









| 





























ihe: fe aE: Bey if be a 


Bishop's College School 
LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 


Head Master, T. TYSON WILLIAMS, ESQ., B.A. 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 











Bishop’s College School, one of the best | There is no better school in Canada for 
known Canadian Schools for boys, has been | the thorough and efficient training of your 


completely re-organized and now comprises 
the following well known men as members 
of its Executive Committee : 
Sir H. Montagu Allan, C.V.O. Chairman 
J. K.L. Ross - - - Vice-Chairman 
Prof. J. A. Dale, Major Geo. R. Hooper 
and Arthur G. Abbott, 





| standpoint. 


| 


} 


| cessful men both in Canada and elsewhere 
' are all old B.C.S. boys. 


For calendars, information, ete, apply to the Head Master. 


boy both from a mental, moral and physical 


All school buildings are up-to-date, san- 
itary and well ventilated. 
Some of the best known and most suc- 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. UPPER and 
LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Autumn Term commences Sept. 11th, 1912. 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster, F42 





Havergal Ladies College | 


JARVIS ST. TORONTO 
Principal . . . . . MISS KNOX 


Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for honour matriculation 
and other examinations. Separate Junior School, Domestic Science Depart- 
ment, Gymnasium, Outdoor Games, Skating Rink, Swimming Bath. 


HAVERGAL-ON-THE-HILL . College Heights, Toronto 
Junior School 


for the convenience of pupils resident in the Northern and Western parts of the 

City. Large Playing Grounds of nearly four acres—cricket, tennis, basketball, 

hockey. Under the direct supervision of Miss Knox, assisted by specialists 
in Junior School teaching and in Languages. 

For illustrated calendars and prospectus apply to the Bursar. 


SCHOOL WIL! RE-OPEN ON Sept. 12. R. MILLICHAMP, Hon. Sec.-Treas. 




















Ashbury College 


Rockcliffe Park, Near Ottawa 
Resident School for Boys 


Modern fireproof buildings. Excellent sanitation 

Ten acres of playing fields. 

Many recent Successes at R. M. C. 
and Universities 


A limited number of little boys received into Head- 
master’s house. 


Rev. Geo. P. Woolcombe, M. A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 
School re opens Sept. 11th, 1912 

















° TRINITY Residential School 


for Boys 
COLLEGE FOUNDED 1865 
Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion overlooking Lake 
SCHOOL Ontario with 20 acres of 
Playing Fields, 


Gymna- 


PORTHOPE.ONT. Ecrtied Rieke NE ™ 


Boys prepared for theUniversities, Royal Military 
College and Business. Religious training through- 
out the course. Special attention given to 
younger boys. Next term begins September 10th. 

For Calendar apply to 


Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D. 


Headmaster 
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Residential School 
for Boys 


Three new and fully 
equipped Residences. 
The School won Uni- 
versity Scholarships in 
Classics (1909) and in 
Classics and Mathema- 
tics (1910). 


Write for Calendar. 














RIDLEY COLLEGE, St. Catharines, Ont. meni > 


Principal. 














Albert College | 


BELLEVILLE $2 $2 ONTARIO 


Over 300 students enrolled annually—one-half 
of whom are young ladies. 


Highest facilities in all Departments. 
Will re-open Monday, September 9th, 1912. 
For Illustrated Calendar, addess 


. PRINCIPAL DYER, D.D. 




















St. Jerome's College 


Dy BERLIN, ONT. 

















iM IIystt Founded 1864 Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1866 
ba = ; —— re Residential School for Boys and Young Men 
% : ay 4 > ha Wn ze esidentl y © 
ly A tf ta cg es: Courses: 
at he veneer ioe. oa . if “3% a eae . . ° 
a Sti eae | i ace Business, High-School, Science, Arts 
WA Epi ease. New buildings equipped with latest hygienic requirements—Private Rooms, 


Fine New Gymnasium, Shower Baths, Swimming Pool, Running Track, 
Auditorium. Professors made post-graduate courses in Europe. 


Address: : 
Rev. A. L. ZINGER, C.R., Ph.D., President RATES VERY MODERATE 














LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL For Boarders and Day Boys 


Head Master Boys prepared for the University and the 


M A R.M.C., Kingston. 
e. S. Fosbery, ° ° Preparatory, Junior and Senior Departments. 



































Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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UPPER , CANADA COLLEGE 


TORONTO § FOUNDED 1829 ” 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Examinations for Entrance Scholarships 
Saturday, September 14th. 
Courses for University, Royal Military Col- 
lege, etc. 


Senior and Preparatory Schools in separate 
buildings. Every modern equipment. 





Successes in 1911—Honour Matriculation 11. 
Pass Matriculation 22, Royal Military 
College all passed. 


H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal. 











Autumn Term begi.s on Thursday, Sept. 12, at 10 a.m. 
Boarders return on the 11th. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


CANADA 
Conducted by the Oblate Fathers 


Founded in 1848. Degree-Conferring | Finest College Buildings and finest 
powers from Church and State. Athletic Gounds in Canada. Museum, 
Theological, Philosophical, Arts, Colle- | Laboratories and Modern Equipments. 
giate and Business Departments. Private Rooms. . 

Over 60 Professors and Instructors, | For Calendar and particulars address: 


Nearly 800 Students. Rev. A. B. ROY, O.M.I1., Rector 




















PICKERING 
COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET 























A Residential School, with Pre- 


paratory, Commercial, and Colle- 
giate Courses, Music and Art. 













LARGE Grovunps, n*w buildings, beautifully situated, 
with perfect Sanitary equipment, electric light, steam 
heating, roomy, well-ventilated. 

COMPETENT instruction, firm discipline, and home- 
like, Christian influences unite with these material 
advantages to make Picke ing College worthy of 
your confidence. For Announcement write ; 


W. P. FIRTH, M.A., B. Sc., Principal. 
































Stanstead College 
Stanstead, Que. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys and 
Girls; beautifully situated, 1,100 feet above the 
sea, among the hills of the Green Mountzins. 

_ Students prepared for University Matriculation 
and for Military College. Excellent courses in 
Business and Music. Boys under fourteen live in 
a separate residence. A strong staff of teachers— 
seven men and ten ladies. 

WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO 














Geo. J. Trueman, M.A., Principal 
Stanstead, Que. 





Stanstead College—Ladies’ Residence. 





















APs 


Saws. 
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St. Alban’s School 


WESTON 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Large and beautiful grounds about three 

miles from the limits of Toronto. Boys 

Prepared for the Universities and R.M. 
College. Special attention given to juniors 
and boys entering commercial life. 


















For Prospectus apply to 





M. E. MATTHEWS, - Head Mast 






















4 H BK K BK N N EK DY A waaay Py oF me oy teach- 
SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING AND 


STENOGRAPHY 
570 Bloor West, TORONTO Get Our Catalogue 


BALMY BEACH COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 














Handsome Hornless 
Gramophones 


from $11, shipped free, 10-inch Double 
sided Dise Records, warranted British 














COLUMBIAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC — —— — ‘ ae a. woe 
Re-opens Sept. 17, 1912 needles, post free, $1. Mlustrated cata 
Her Lady's Voice log: ie sent o eceipt of post card, 
MRS. A. C.COURTICE Beech Avenue 1,000 needles, post paid, 50 cents, 
Directress TORONTO British Gramophone & Record Supply Co. 








120-422 High St., Lewisham, London, Eng. 








Double Your Salary 


Make your services more valuable and you will in- 


crease your salary in a short time. 
We can show you the way to duo it. Hundreds of 


} young men and women all over Canada have improved 
J their positions and more than doubled their salaries 
i under our institution. 
| Write for our catalog with details and cost of 
different courses. Don’t stay in the rut. 
f 
The Canada Business College 
; 


Hamilton Ontario 
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THERE’S MONEY IN TELEGRAPHY 


Many telegraph companies want good operators but cannot get enough of them. They 
pay well and a good man gets a good position. We can make you a good operator in 
a few months of your spare time and the largest companies in Canada prefer men who 
have had experience in our school. The season for good positions is just opening. Now 
is the time for you to start. Send for our booklet with full information describing 


the method of teaching and terms. WRITE TO-DAY. 


L’'ECOLE COMMERCIALE PRATIQUE LATIME LIMITEE 


Practical Business School 
ST. HYACINTHE QUEBEC 








Rothesay Collegiate School 
ROTHESAY, N. B. 


Well known boarding school for boys. 
R. M. C., or for business. 

Manual training. New gymnasium and athletic field. 

Five resident masters for average attendance of 70 pupils. Situation unexcelled. 
The school is managed on what is known as the House System, i.e., the 
boarding houses are quite separate from the main school building, and each is 
in charge of two masters. 

For illustrated calendar and other information, apply to Rev. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., 
Head Master. Next Term begins September 12. 


Preparation for the Universities, 











WOODSTOCK 
COLLEGE 


W oodstock,Ontario 





A Fully Equipped 
Residential School fer 
Boysand Young Men. 


OFFERS FACILITIES 
FOR TRAINING UNEX- 
CELLED ANYWHERE. 


INTELLECTUAL—Four courses—Matriculation, Teachers’, English, Scientific, Commercial. A University trained staff of 
teachers and large, well-ventilated class-rooms afford excellent facilities for teaching the boy ‘‘to do’’ by ‘‘knowing.”’ 

MANUAL TRAINING—The first established and the most fully equipped in the Dominion. The practical training received 
in this department teaches a boy ‘“‘to know” by ‘‘doing.’’ 

PHYSICAL CULTURE—Large grounds and campus and fine gymnasium under the direction of a competent physical 
director ensure healthy physical conditions. 


rite for 








The school is noted for its high moral and Christian character. 7 4 
The school is note its high moral A. T. MacNEILL, B.A., Principal 





1 AM A SCIENTIST 








SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


“Boyd Shorthand Instructor’ 


PRICE $1.50 


Any person can completely master 
the System at home in 30 days by 
the text book and attain a speed of 
INSTRUCTOR f over 100 words per minute. 


The Key to Wealth 






The only system of Shorthand 
that can be successfully mastered 
wi hout p-rsonal ins ruction. 


For years I have made a specialty of the Development of 
Mental and Physical Power, Im my research I have demon- 
strated the great Secret of Ability to Succeed... I have scien- 
tifically demonstrated that all failure is the direct result of 
uneontrolled Magnetic, Mental and Physical Power. I can and 
will prove to you that you have Latent Powers that you have 
never dreamed of. 

SEND ME YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS’ PLAINLY 
WRITTEN AND ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR TO COVER 
COST OF ADVERTISING, PRINTING. ETC., AND THE 
FIRST EXERCISE WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 

Hundreds have attained success by this method. Why not 


Free Lessons sent on appli- 
cation. 


The Boyd Syliab'c Shorthand 


& Business “ollege. Limi‘ed 
SHERBROOKE. QUE. 

















you? Address, DR DUNN, 
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GET A BUSINESS TRAINING 


Get our catalog. It shows you how 


many young men and women have improved 


their positions and increased their salaries 


by a business education. You 
can do the same. 


Write To day. 


Central Business College 
50 James St. N., HAMILTON, Ont. 


A. C. GIBBON, PRINCIPAL 





We want achancetocure every stammerer 
and stutterer. We want their names and 
addresses and ages as near as you know them. 
Send us ali you know and we will mail you, 
free of all charge, a series of 256 wonderful 
colored post cards {ilustrating a trip around 
the world. Splendid for your album or to 
mafl to your friends. At the same time 
you'll be doing a good turn tothe sufferers 
whose names you send us. Send 
the list to-day to 10b 



















~ 



















STRONG, NEAT, 
COMFORTABLE DESKS 


The Paragon School Desk will bear 
more rough usage than any other and 
yet keep their neat appearance. 
They are made of the very best 
material and specially designed to 
give comfort to the sturdy young 
students of our schools. 


Write for our catalog and prices so that 
we can show you the merits and 
special value of our desks. 


JAS. SMART MFG. CO., LIMITED 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Your Chance 


Awaits You 
Somewhere 








Yes 
help you find it. 
special training to you—no matter where 
So, if you are really willing, 
and really ambitious, mark the 


you 


your chance. 


live. 


Box 1094 


The 


Special training will 
will bring 


I. C. 8. 


coupon and learn how you can find your 
chance through I. C. 8. help. 

Salary increases and better positions won 
through I. C. S. help are being voluntarily 
reported by I. C. S. students at the rate of 
over 400 every month. Many of these men 
could only read and write when they en- 
rolled—they had had no schooling to speak 
of—yet they won because the I. C. S. made 
everything easy. , 


You can win just as easily—without leav- 
ing home or giving up work. Marking the 
coupon puts you under no obligation. Then, 
mark it now and learn how you can find your 
chance, 


SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, withoucturther obligation on my part, how| 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 


attached 


4 




























Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telepbone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architeetural Draftsman 
Structural Fengineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan,. Engineer 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 
Aatomobile Running 








Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commereial Iilustratin 
Industrial Designing 
Cemmercial Law 
Teacher 

English Branches 
Poultry Farming 


Agricultare Spanish 
Chemist Freneh 
Salesman German 














iP csscnt Occupation 


leisish and No. 
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By Elbert 


About Remembering stzsako 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which I 
believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good memory is necessary to all achievement. 

. I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
This man is neither bright, interesting nur learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reuson is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. He 
can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His mind is 
u sieve. 

Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses 4 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
training with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very simple. 
If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise it. The 
sume with yuur mind. You must put your brain through 
a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. You will 
be surprised how quickly it responds. 

You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 





PROF. HENKY DICKSON — you know; und then ua trained memory would help 
you. 
a a a Authority on To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 


sel . recommend that you write to Pruf. Dickson, and if his 
Memory - Treining, Public Speak- = facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 


ing, Seif Expression, and Principal 
at the Oheleom Memery . ches i, Write to-day for free hooklet and facts. Address 


Auditorium Building Chicago. PROF. HENRY DICKSON, - 955 Arditorium Building, Chicage 




















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That’s all we want to know 
Now we will notgive youany grand prize 
—ora lot of free stuff if you answer this ad 
Nor do we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to develop 
your talent with a successful cartoonist, so you 
can make money, sead a copy of this picture 
with 6c in stamps for pertfelie of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate and let us explain. 
THE W.L. EVANS CHOOL OF CARTOONING 
402 Kingmoore Blidg.. Cleveland, 0. 


A REVELATION—‘‘Your courses 
in Latin and French are a reve- 
lation to the sceptical. I used 


both Methods in my final year of Queen’s Univ., my 


















of the millions engaged in Business 
and of the thousands of opportunities 
the field offers to those who are 


specially trained to do something knowledge of French being entirely derived from 
and to do it well. your correspondence course. Both courses are easy 
to follow and save much time and labor. For exam- 
In our schools we give just the inations the De Brisay Method has no equal.’’—A. D. 
. : ae ? Colquhoun, B.A., Ottawa. 
: ‘ ; 5 
right kind of training all 7s Latin, French, German, Spanish by mail. at 


men and women should bave who L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, Bank St., Ottawa. 
go into business. : 
> 


te. 


Our new catalogue contains parti- 2 a ee aaa 


culars and will be sent on request. 
Address W. H. Shaw, President. 
| Interested in the 
Shaws Schools | Pea 


Should write to Dept. *' M.”’ 
TORONTO, CANADA ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. - TOBONTO 


| we 


























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Firm Grip on 
SUCCESS, 


There are opportunities for good posi- 
tions passing every day, Get ready to 
grasp yous when it comes your way. 








3 5 Carry This Pen 
in your 


White Vest 


E'S, upside down in your white 














We can qualify you for any position you desire in a short 
time and assist you to a place as soon as you are thoroughly 
competent. 


Write to-day for our catalog ‘*B’’ and 
study our proposition. It means v 


x more money for you. 

British American Business College 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg... TORONTO, Ont. vest pocket. 
Or slip it in your trousers pocket 


— 
> < << | along with your jack knife and keys. 
Or drop it in the bottom of your 


outside coat por ket. 


REMINGTON BUSINESS COLLEGE atest cab ont unto 




































































to leak 
269 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO That's why it i " 1! 
nat 5 Ce eu ie 
i Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
Thorough courses in because you can carry it any- 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting be car ede ana it won't leak a bit 
“ s ‘ lea, ( Nol Cin « l 
and all kindred subjects. Graduates pysee WIPE TOME IaCk Kes LeRNe 
NOr Will itsiipout of your pock 
successfully placed. Catalogue free. aa Me 
very automobilist hould Ss > 
soieciaecheinintantian ive one In the outside pocket S ent 
ot s duster. Every profe iy 0! 
sional man, every tray ng e: 0 
4 man, every tourist, every Vaca- br X 
W. & K. Marine Motors tionist, every lady who go a 
and launch fittings, 2% h.p., complete, $65.00. a - > tne neil, slips flat NX! 
5 h.p., two cylinder, complete, $120.00. Made olin lone z\ 
in Canada. Noduty. Send for Catalog ‘‘W’"’ Many sizes and handsome \ 
Styles, trom 344 inch fen 4ife 4 
W. & K. MOTOR CO. size tor ladies to 534 inches lons aN 
) he man who uit it] & i 
WALKER VILLE ONT. size pen to grip. Prices $2.50, 52) 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up Wards. a 
. Oz 
scientific principie keeps > <i 
the Parker Jack Knife Pen 5 — 
from leakin r, It contains the a zi 
Capillary Attraction principle > 
which make every Parker 5 ma 
Lucky Curve Fountain Pen a 
write as woth as glass, and " 
never leak or ** sweat’’ in your 
t pocket, \ 
- Parker Spear Head Ink Con 4 
troller g ves ab rlutely uniform / 
Step to take toward a good salaried pene Sake tele eee 
Pc : ~ . wits 0 ; e ridium , 
position is to write for a copy of the ee ' 
‘ , ry ‘ “3 + | 
Catalogue of The Central Business Geta I irker from your dealer < 
: a on ; Gay rial. { you do not 0 
College, Toronto. Take the step to- od i the handiest writing cos +S 
; a \ nce y a Saw, dea er 7 
day. Spend a cent. Get the copy. —~—_olte mx 
Tm © TY ‘ 3 : « 
Then decide to act. W. A. Shaw, pif your dealer does not carry 22> . 
: u cer ens, write us. tor 0.1 : . 
President, Toronto. ( anada. er ie Start getting a  SilverMounted i 
. : : $5.00 4 
— ee Parker Pen Company 
at j 55 — Street 
anesvi . isc si 
Why not decide now on your course for the fall ? v y Po way aig hee 23% 
New rk Retail Store Chased Barrel 
“ ’ 4 VW Pe & Kow, opp 7) Whee 
- ¥ MISS GRAHAM’S Business College | — ont Roem, aie Feet OF 3.00 


109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 


offers all the advantages of a special practical training. 
Day Classes - Ladies only 
e* Night Classes - Both Sexes 
Open All the Year. Write, Call or Phone. Uptown 2936 
Special attention paid to copying for business men at Jack Knife Safety 
| MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND AND 
7 COPYING OFFICES FOUNTAIN’ PEN 
157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 
MONTREAL Phone Maia 1714 
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OTHEKSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially 
M adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 

York Steamship Companies running south and many 
Transatlantic lines. 

Three years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstration 
of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the Baltic, 
and received unqualified endorsement from leading papers and 
such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts 
of doctors, bankers and professional men. Letters from _ per- 
sonages of international renown—people we all know—together 
with much valuable information are contained in an attractive 
booklet, which will be sent free upon receipt of your name ani: 
address. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50c box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or wil] obtain it for you from 
his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, 
send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co,, 384 Scherer Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich, Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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For Every Corporation Official 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
by Thomas Conyngton, of the N.Y. Bar. The 
standard work on corporation law for busi- 
ness mer. Authoritative, non-technical, up 
to date. So arranged that you can find im- 
mediate answer to any question of law or 
procedure which may arise in the manage- 
ment of a corporation. Full text of over 200 
forms for use in corporate work. Thousands 
sold: highest endorsements. 422 pages, 6x¥ 
inches. 1909. Buckram. Prepaid $3.50. 


For the Man Who Wants to Incorporate 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 


by Thomas Conyngton, of the N.Y. Bar. Dis- 
cusses in detail the formation of a corpor- 
ation from selection of name and capitaliza- 
tion to complete organization: indicates the 
danger points and gives numerous and most 
valuable suggestions. Practical forms cover- 
ing every step necessary. Most practical and 
widely used work of its kind. 400 pages, 6x9 
inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $3.00. 


For the Corporation Treasurer and Accountant 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTING 


by H. C. Bentley, C.P.A. An invaluable work- 
ing manual treating clearly of the treasurer’s 
duties and liabilities; the corporate books of 
account, with forms; bank deposits, checks 
und dividends; negotiable instruments gener- 
ally; stock and bond issues; forms relating 
to corporate finances, ete. 500 pages, 6x9 
inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $4.00. 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPT 


MacLean Publishing Co. 
143-149 University Ave. - Toronto 

































































per pair. 





Postage extra on all these articles. 


WHY NOT WRITE US YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS NOW? 


Illustrated Catalogue No 70 sent post free on request 


A. & W. Paterson, 


86-90 Glassford Street, Glasgow, Scotland 
ESTABLISHED OVER 90 YEARS 


MAKE YOUR MONEY BUY ITS UTMOST 


We offer you the smartest styles for present wear in “Elcho’’ Soft Felt Hats in 
Brown, Drab, Slate or Black. Prices from 84 cents each. 


— ‘““ELCHO” SHIRTS made 

in the LATEST STYLES. 
Very comfortable, good looking and specially 
treated to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
laundry. Prices from 60 cents each. 


‘“ELCHO” READY TO WEAR SUITS 
STAY right, keep their shape, color and style 
and give real service to the last thread. Made 
in Tweed, Serge or Flannel, from 5 Dollars each. 

“ELCHO” SHOES ADD 

THE FINISHING TOUCH. 


““Elcho”’ footwear have correct shape, give long 
wear and fit perfectly—what more could you 
wantin shoes? Prices from 2 Dollars 14 cents 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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WHY DON’T YOU 





spend a cent and send in a postal 


request 
splendid 





graphy, Advertising, Journalism or 
Short Story Writing F 


Select the course you want and let 
us send you our descriptive cata- 


logue. 


The Shaw Correspondence School 
TORONTO, CANADA 


for particulars apout our 


in Bankingand Higher Accountancy, 
Bookkeeping, 


Mention this Magazine 


FsterbrooK 
Steel Pens 


250 Styles 








S them just right. 
Shorthand, Photo- ast & 






PROBATE_PEN 





every writer. 


tion. 
At all stationers. 


OL 


The 


aia —oineinn ee > a pay 
bet tube fo Sot et eet OA ie LL 


Works: Camden, N.J. 
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'There’s indi- 
viduality in 
Esterbrook Pens. 


Skilled hands impart the 
human touchthat makes 


Easiest writing, long- 
est wearing—a style for 


Quality guaranteed by 
a half-century’s reputa- 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Esterbrook Stee! Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 Joha Street, New York 
THE BROWN BROS, LTD 


51-53 Wellington St. W. 
Canadian Agents, Toronto. 
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School and College Class Pens 





— Boy and Girl at School or College should have 


a fountain pen. The MORTON is best because it 

can’t leak and is always ready for use. There area 
variety of sizes and styles. We want you to have one and 
ve make this Important Announcement. 


We can furnish these high-grade pens to supply departments 
and stationers with the imprint of college and class on the cap of 
cae pen. This will make them great sellers with college students. 


Write us for particulars and prices 
J. MORTON, Two Maiden Lane, New York 


Neen RR RCL ET EE PE I i RR AIO SSNS ETE SE AUR LIL LAI EE OS PE A RNR 
MENZIES & CO., 152 Pearl St., Toronto, Ont., Sole Canadian Agents 
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Be a Hustler and Win Some 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE offers its representatives 


more and richer opportunities for the year 1912 than any 
previous year. 


The man or woman who appreciates a good business 
proposition, will find in our New Catalogue a list of the most 
useful, serviceable and select articles ever offered in return for 
a little congenial worsx in the way ot taking subscriptions tor 
MacLean’s Magazine. 


In our Catalogue are articles which can be procured for 
one subscription, so that even the less ambitious person wiil be 
given an opportunity of earning a premium. 


Write us immediately for our Catalogue and be the first 
in your town to start. 


In two nights you can secure eight or ten subscriptions 
without difficulty. 


Fill in the coupon below and send at once. 


Circulation Manager, 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
143-149 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 
Dear Sir: — 
Please send me, at once, your 1tg12 Catalogue as I wish to earn 
one of your premiums. 


Street 


obese 46 Oe OG 6 008s OSS REA OO OOS aDSD 6S O42 Ss REREAD ESH OOK ATT HE FHER HCO CHORE - 140% BER AAeS DOES 


EI oii. ss Veeeus se eonied <xsacdencenys See 


e200 60020208 6608 68206 603% 282695 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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a 
of the Articles in our Gatal 
’ POCKET BOOKS DRESSING CASES FOR MEN 
Made from the finest quality 
selected skins. 
Given for 2 subscriptions to 
- MacLean’s Magazine. 
LADIES’ HAND BAGS 
Black Seal Grain, leather lined, contains solid back real 
' Ebony Hair Brush, Tooth Brush in holder, Shaving Brush, 
' Shaving Soap, Razor, Dental Cream, Comb and Mirror. 
: Given for 5 subscriptions to MacLean’s Magazine. 
MILITARY BRUSH SETS 
a 





Dull. Black Real Seal, leather 
lined, 8-inch oxidized frame. 





Given for 4 subscriptions to Black Seal Grain Leather, Suede Leather linings. 
Complete with brushes. 


, . 
zine. : “ge ; 
naam genes Given for 4 subscriptions to MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine, 
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Free Books for Every Subscriber 


Pushing to the Front 


HIS volume will enable the reader to discover his strong 

\ — and guard his weak ones. It will help him to fin! 

his right place in life, and teach him how to bring out the 

very best that is in him, and that, too, in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances. 

It tells the romance of achievement, and by anecdotes and 
concrete examples shows how successful men and women of all 
times and countries have in a discouraging environment, and in 
the face of formidable obstacles, struggled and won out. 

Among its tonic chapter titles are: 

What Career?—Victory in Defent—Concentrated Fnergy-- 
Nerve—Grit, Grip, Pluck—Cheerfulness and Longevity—The Tri- 
umph of Enthusiasm—The Man and the Opportunity—-The Reward 
of Perseverance—Possibilities in Spare Moments—Self-Respect 
and Self-Confidence—Boys With No Chance. 

President McKinley said: “I have read with unusnal interest 
‘Pushing to the Front.’ It cannot but be an inspiration to every 
one who reads it, and who is possessed of an honorable and high 
ambition.” 

“Tt is more fascinating than any romance. We wish that it 
might be placed in every library, every school, and every hom 
iu the land.”’—New York Home Journal. 


The Young Man Entering Business 


ANY of the writer's most forceful and helpful “Talks to 

Young Men” have been gathered into this volume. It has 

been called “the most practical book the author has ever 
written.” It deals with problems of practical life. It is a strong 
plea for self investment, an appeal to make the most of oneself. 
lt shows a boy how to choose upward, how to find his right 
place, and how to keep it. Among its sixty-three chapter titles 
are: 
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The Country Boy’s Opportun- 


ties. 

The Most Trying Period in a 
Young Man’s Life. 

Capital Within Your Own 
Power. 

A Divine Hunger for Growth. 

Character Building and Mind 
Moulding through Reading. 

The Great Need of Power. 

A Recipe for Wise Living. 

Choose Upward. 

Prospects Ruined by Parents’ 
Choice of Occupation. 

Avoid Misfit Professions. 

When It Is Right to Change. 

The Value of Business Train- 


Promotion Comes from Excep- 
tional Work. 

Shall I Go Into Business for 
Myself? 

The Importance of Self-Confl- 
dence. 

Wasting Our Energy-Capital. 

The Side-tracked Man. 

Chronie Leaners. 

Trving Something “For a 
While.” 

Misers of Time. 

System and Order. 

Other Men’s Brains. 

What is the Matter with You 

Help? 

Sensitiveness and Success. 





A Bs 


Be Fair with Your Competitors. 













ng. 

How Shall I Get a Position? 
“Packed as it is with sensible, practical counsels, this volume 

ean be cordially recommended to stimulate and encourage young 

men starting out in business life.”’—-Brooklyn Times. 


wee mil i,t obp SAAT HH 
a a iy i in es ane igh Hit 
The Miracle of Right Thought | eo 
HE wholesome creed of which this stimulating book is an a) | / 
| exposition is in effect that “whatever the soul is taught to 
expect, that it will build. Our heart longings are prophecies. 
They measure the height of our aim, the range of our efficiency.” 
As an example, if we seek to be prosperous, we should look for- 
ward to prosperity as an assured fact. Prosperity and success 
are impossible if the mental attitude is hostile to them. No one 
can become well-to-do while hegexpects to remain poor. This is 
only one application of the theory enunciated. The chapter head- 
ings indicate other points made: “Self-Encouragement by Self- 
Suggestion.” “Change the Thought, Change the Man,” “The 
Power of Suggestion,” ete. The book is certain to strike a re- 
sponsive chord among the multitude of readers of Dr. Marden’‘s 
inspiring works. 


The MacLean Publishing Company 


143-149 University Avenue, TORONTO 


























Tt will pay you to answer advertisements, 
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*3,000 10.000 aYear 
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Bs Neal Est ate Business 


NO CAPITAL NECESSARY 


If you are ambitious to better your condition—if you want to establish 
yourself in a splendid paying business requiring no capital—send me your 
hame and address and I will mail you—free—a valuable 62-page prospectag 
explaining our system of money-making, without interfering with your 
present occupation. We have perfected a thoroughly practical scien- 
tific method of teaching by mail the 


Real Estate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business 


, . 


Special Representative 


This gives you a chance to identify yourself with the oldest and 
largest Co-operative Real Estate and Brokerage Company in America. 
3y our system you can—if you will—be making money in a few weeks 
without conflicting in any way with your regular work. Our Co-oper- 
ative Department will give you more choice, salable property to handle 
than any other concern in the world. So the sooner you investigate 
our plan, the sooner you will get your name on your own real estate 
signs and be ready for business. 









; 2 Valuable Commercial Law Course Free 


To each of our representatives we also give a thorough course in com- 
mercial law without cost. The instruction is indispensible to any 
man who wants to make his way in the business world. We 
teach you, free, everything you need to know to successfully 
meet legal problems that may arise in any business trans- 
action. And we also furnish you free legal advice whenever 
you require it. 


Send For This Book Now 


Our Big 62-Page Free Prospectus will prove of great interest and 
real value to anyone, but it is of vital importance to oflice employes, sales- 
men, agents, clerks, solicitors and others who are ambitious to enter the 
realms of better things in business, This book is an inspiration to the 
indifferent, a spur to the laggard, and a stimulus to the ambitious. It 
deals with the great problems of business, and points the only sure way to 
the complete mastery of Real Estate, Brokerage and Insurance, three of 











COUPON 


the mosv profitable branches of modern business, which have made many a 
ond millionaires and brought great prosperity to tens of thousands of active, The International Realty 
energetic men all over the land. Corporation, 


2856 Manhattan Building, Chicago 

Please send me, by return mail, 
your big 62-page Free Prospectus 
and oblige. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


< Ld Don’t procrastinate. Act! Anything that is worth doing is worth 
doing promptly. Resolve to send for this big free prospectus, and send for 
it right now, while the matter is before you. “I'll do it tomorrow’’ has 
been the grave of countless good intentions. ‘I'll do it today’’ is the solid 
rock cu which to build the only enduring success. 

Just clip the coupon, fill it out, sign and send today. By return mail 
you will receive free the invalua‘le book, which to thousands of ambitious men 
bas proved the key that opens tl.e door of great achievements in business. 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORPORATION, =f aaaress .....-...0..00.--s00ssssseee 


2856 Manhattan Building, Chicago 
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mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 


Don’t fail to 










































MacLean’ g Magazine 


SF inanctal Directorp 


IS Directory will be made up of only 
Os wemtnbe bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 
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o IMMEDIATE CASH" js 
i) 5 
ea Is essential in case of death. A man - 
= will save his wife a lot of umnecessary 

©) trouble by opening a joint account of $200, 

© or more, to be used only in case of great © 
oS emergency. All monies in an account of this . 
ie kind earn interest at 34, compounded semi- = 
— annually and are payable to the survivor 

© without any expense or delay. Z 
2 5 
2 Capitaland Surplus - - $§$ 6,850,000 

© Total Assets - - - $52,000,000 (£ 
©: J, 
o Q« BAN 

; THE TRADERS BANK 

2 OF CAN oS 
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LET YOUR MONEY GROW 


Don’t let your money be idle. You can make it grow without 
risking anything and get seven per cent. profit. 

We are a long establishe@ firm, backed by some of the largest 
manufacturing businesses in Canada. Invest your money with 
us. The investor shares in all profits. Your deposit may be 
withdrawn in one year on sixty days’ notice, with not less than 























f added. « 
Write immediately and get full particulars of this profitable \ ) 
investment. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION LTD., Confederation Life Bldg,, Toronto 








Reading advertisemenis is profitable to you. 
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FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 





Deposit at Ottawa Losses Paid 
$530,700 $125,000,000 


He d Office for Canada: 


Norwich Union Building 
12, 14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 











NORWICH CATHEDRAL 





JOHN B. LAIDLAW, Manager A.H. RODGERS, Branch Secretary 











Conclusive Evidence 


The Financial Post of Canada is the authority on Canadian investments. 
Such information as is given each week in its Security Review, Bond Situ- 
ation, Business Outlook, Mining Market, Real Estate Review and Middle West, 
' Pacifie Coast, New York and London News are of paramount importance in 
gauging the market for Canadian investments. nek a oo 


La 





The following extracts from letters recently received by The Post indicate that The 
Post does appeal to investors, and the interest created through its news columns brings 
results to its advertisers. The first letter is from our Winnipeg Office, the second from a 
. representative real estate firm in Regina. 

Apr. 19, 1912. 
“J. M———————. Manager of the J. M———————- Co., told me that he gold a 
block of land in Highland Park, Regina, to G. McL————— and J. A— , Lunen 
burg, Nova Scotia, for $8,000 as the direct result of advertising in The Financial 
Post, as The Post was mentioned in the correspondence. Mr. M-————— is highly 
delighted with The Financial Post.”—L. C. H 

April 17, 1912. 
“We realize the fact that The Financial Post is doing good work, as we often 

get inquiries referring to our advertisement in your issue.” 
(Signed) -— & Co. 


Below is a copy of a letter received from one of the buyers mentioned in the first 
letter:— 
Lunenburg, N.S., Jan. 25, 1912. 
“Enclosed please find P.O. Order for $3.00 for payment of my renewal to De- 
cember, 1912. I am very much pleased with The Post and have made some good 
investments under suggestions written in its columns.” 
(Signed) J. A- 





Are you interested in Canadian investments? If so, become a subscriber to The 
Financial Post. Do you wish to interest the investing class in some reputable Canadian 
investment? If so, advertise in The Financial Post. 
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One Billion Dollars Increase 


in the Value of Chicago 
Real Estate 


During the past fifteen years the value of Chicago real 
estate has doubled. In the past eleven years alone the increase 
= amounts to one billion dollars. 


This remarkable growth has been uniform, steady, and 
of the soundest character, and the economic causes responsible 
= for it insure its continuance through many years to come. 


Naturally, First Mortgage Bonds based on the highest class 
of Chicago real estate are backed by a security which is steadily 
increasing in value and constantly adding to the already liberal 
= margin of security. The very character of these securities 
= goes still farther to explain their popularity. They are based on 
the absolute source of all wealth—/and. They constitute a first, = 
= lien on the very foundations of the entire commercial structure. 


: 5% to 6% First Mortgage Bonds 


We own and offer First Mortgage property is never less than three times 
Bonds, secured by the highest class of | the greatest annual interest charge. 
improved, income-producing, centrally 
located Chicago real estate, bearing 
the attractive income yield of 5’ to 

%. We purchase entire First Mort- 
gage Bond Issues and sell direct to 
investors. Each issue is protected by 


a Title Guarantee Policy, from a RG Bs cue clients, upon request, at par 
= and trust company, guaranteeing the 


and accrued interest, less a handling 

= bonds to be an absolute first lien. charge of 1%, thus assuring a ready 
The security in every case is at convertibility into cash. 

least double the entire amount of If you are interested in obtaining 
: the loan and is constantly increased further information regarding this type of 
= by the fact that the bonds mature _ securities, write fora copy of The Investor’ s 
: serially in from two to fifteen years. Magazine, which we publish twice monthly 
2 The annual income yield from the _ inthe interest of conservative investors. 
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For the past thirty years we have 
been engaged in the purchase and sale 
of this class of securities without the 
loss of a single dollar, either of prin- 
ciple or interest, for any client. It is 
our custom to repurchase securities 
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= We shall be pleased to submit a list of specific issues of 
exceptional merit which we can unreservedly recommend 
= to the mostcareful investors. Write for Circular No.14/¢C 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE »° BOND BAN KERS 


ESTABLISHED 16862 


STRAUS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Aer 


Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Hearts Are Flowers 
ITearts are flowers, sweetly breathing 
| Perfumed mysteries on the air; 
’ Ilearts are fiowers, free bequeathing 


Tender gladness everywhere. 
Fairy creatures of the light, 
Innocent of blast and blight, 
Hearts are flowers, sweetly breathing 


Promises of rare delight. 


Hearts are flowers, rudely broken 
By the heavy hand of doom; 


Withered fragments speak in token 





Of their early, hopeful bloom. 


Spare them gently! Oh, beware 





Of a havoe past repair! 
Hearts, like flowers, rudely broken, 
{ Strew life’s garden everywhere. 
—Mahel Burkholde ie 
j 7 + 
The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
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A New Conception of the 





True Education 
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A true education—what is itP 


It is awakening a love for truth, giv- 
ing a just sense of duty, opening the eyes 
of the soul to the great purpose and end 


of life. 


It is not so much giving words, as 
thoughts; or mere maxims as living 
principles. 
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It is not teaching to be honest be- 
cause honesty is the best policy, but be- 
cause it is right. 


opmeccece 3 


It is teaching the individual to love 
the good, for the sake of the good; to be 
virtuous in action, because so in heart; 
to love and serve God supremely, not 
from fear, but from delight in His per- 
fect character. 
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The College as a National Asset 


WHAT IS ITS VALUE IN DEVELOPING THE WEALTH OF THE 
NATION, IN PROVIDING LEADERSHIP, AND IN ELEVATING 
THE STANDARDS OF LIFE? 


By Rev. Dr. 


J. W. Graham 





The leading article in this issue on ‘*The College as a National Asset’’ 
has been written for MacLean’s Magazine by Rev. Dr. J. W. Graham, 
secretary of the Educational Department of the Methodist Church in 


Canada and generally recognized as one of the most forceful and scholarly 
preachers in the Dominion. In characteristic trenchant sentences Dr. 
Graham sets forth the value of the College in developing the wealth of the 
country, in providing leadership in all branches of industry, and in elevat- 
ing the standards of the life of the nation. Never was the demand for 
trained men more persistent, more pressing, more general, than to-day; it is 
well, therefore, that the situation should be faced in its true proportions 
and widest application. It is a national problem. Cast against the back 
ground of national requirements, how does the College stand ferth in con 
trast as a national asset pledged to meet the obligations of the nation? 


This article is our answer. 











IT’ has been said that the Twentieth 
Century is Canada’s Century, and cer- 
tainly we are just beginning to realize 
as Canadians what a goodly heritage 
We possess. 

Our broad Dominion presents a pan- 
orama of surpassing scenic beauty par- 
alleled only by the opulence of our nat- 
ural resources. 

Yet the true wealth of this great land 
does not consist so much in her miner- 
als as in her miners; not so much in 
our great manufacturing plants as in 
the army of mechanics who, at the 
witching hour of five o’clock issue from 
the swinging doors of factory and ware- 


house; not so much in our dairy pro- 
ducts and enormous wheat acreage as in 
those honest yeoman who till the soil 
and reap the golden harvest; not so 
much in our splendid colleges as in the 
regiments of students who crowd these 
halls of learning with bright, eager faces 
and will go forth with trained facul- 
ties to build up a great nation’s greater 
life. 

When the mother of the Gracchi 
pointed to her group of stripling sons 
with the proud words, “These are my 
jewels!” it was more than a pretty 
bit of sentiment; it was the enunci- 
ation of a great truth; for the most valu- 
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able asset of any country is its man- 
hood, and no nation can hope to enjoy 
continued prosperity unless it gives it- 
self with intelligence and zeal to the 
task of the training and development 
of its youth. 

Edueation is at the very basis of the 
wealth of a nation; for what are the 
natural resources of a country, however 
splendid, without the developing facul- 
ties of the children of men. 

Wealth properly conceived, is the 
product of the energy and intelligence 
of the sons of toil; what we accomplish 
depends upon what we are, depends up- 
on the quality of mind and character 
which largely constitutes the economic 
efficiency of the workman who is the 
industrial unit of the social oreanism. 

Edwin Markham some years avo 
wrote a poem describing “the man with 
the hoe,” vivid, almost ghastly in the 
lines of its portraiture; but he who con- 
stitutes the problem and even the men- 
ace of the Twentieth Century is the 
man without the hoe, the man who 
holds not in his right hand that which 
is at once the symbol and implement of 
the work he can do well, that he has 
heen trained to do: and the problem 
can best he solved if society will bring 
some form of adequate training within 
reach of every vouth, so that he may be 
prepared to adjust himself to modern 
conditions and find a productive place 
in the industrial world. 

The schoolhouse is the door to suc- 
cess; the Twentieth Century belongs to 
the trained man as no prececing era in 
the history of the race. 

No matter what arena of commercial 
or industrial life a young man enters 
to-day he will ere long find himself 
brought into active competition with 
other young men who, in addition to 
the possession of the same faculties and 
powers he posseses, have those powers 
trained to a nicetv; and in the stress of 
modern competition it is the trained 
man who almost invariably breasts the 
tape a winner. 

Go to the Bethlehem Steel Works and 
vou will see men in their early thirties 
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occupying positions of trust and large 
emolument; men who not only know 
that pig-iron can be converted into 
Bessemer steel but also understand the 
principles and methods involved in the 
process; they are scientists as well as 
mechanics; many of them are graduates 
of the Massachusetts School of Techno- 
logy and if there were ten such schools 
in Boston their graduates would be 
picked up as fast as they were produced. 

A professor on the staff of one of our 
Canadian universities once told me that 
the year before there were graduated 
sixty men in the Department of Elect- 
rical Science and five hundred positions 
fairly clamored for these trained men. 

The more involved the social organ- 
ism becomes, the more highly organized 
commerce grows, the more scientific 
principles and methods are applied to 
industrial processes, the more imper- 
ative it becomes that the captains of 
industrv should be men of wide know- 
ledge and highly specialized training to 
master the problems and guide the 
operations of our modern complex 
mechanism. And we believe the em- 
phasis placed upon applied science and 
technical instruction in our modern 
system of education and the rapid in- 
crease of multiform types of Colleges 
testify eloquently to the general recog- 
nition of the fundamental value of a 
college training as an equipment for 
life work and also of the desirability 
that there should be some adaptation of 
the College course to life processes. 


Dr. Harris, the Commissioner of 
Edueation for the United States, after 
a careful investigation of statistics 
leads us to the conservative estimate 
that in the history of the United States 
the ratio of College Graduates to the 
entire population is about 1 to 750. 

A further study of the available 
data seems to show that this group of 
graduates, less than one-seventh of one 
per cent of the population, has furnish- 
ed nearly 40 per cent of the men of 
outstanding wealth, over 80 per cent 
of those called to the eminent financial 
position of Secretary of the Treasury, 
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32 per cent of all Congressmen, 46 per 
cent of the Senators, 50 per cent of the 
Vice-Presidents, 65 per cent of the 
Presidents, 73 per cent of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, 83 per cent of 
the Chief Justices, 35 per cent of the 
fifteen thousand names in the Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography and 75 
per cent of the one hundred and fifty 
names that have been placed on the 
scroll of the immortals of American 
history. 

While we would grant that such 
statistics may not be absolutely accurate 
and perhaps a closer study of the in- 
fluences and forces behind the figures 
might reveal that the College training 
was only an important factor in the 
success of these prominent men never- 
theless we feel justified in making the 
modest deduction that it pays, both in 
efficiency and power, in emolument and 
honour, to send a boy to College. 


That which brings increased wealth 
and added power to the individual 
means potency and permanence to the 
nation composed of the individual un- 
its; hence a College is a valuable asset in 
contributing to the commercial signifi- 
cance and political prestige of the na- 
tion. 

After Napoleon had broken the power 
of Prussia at Jena and Austerlitz she set 
herself to rebuild the walls of her na- 
tional greatness by the better training 
of her young men—there followed a 
period of almost feverish educational 
activity that many years after bore its 
fruitage in the Franco-Prussian war 
when the verdict of Austerlitz was re- 
versed and the fair lilies of France 
trampled in the dust. 

When the campaign was ended, Gen- 
eral Von Moltke, the commander- in- 
chief of the German forces, made this 
terse comment, “The schoolmaster has 
won our battles.” 

There is no doubt that the secret of 
the swift emerging of Japan from the 
mists of obscurity to a place in the 
rank of world powers is found in 
her favorable attitude toward Western 
education and in the emphasis she has 
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placed upon her school system and the 
training of her youth. 

George Kennan, who knows Japan 
and Russia equally well, tells us there 
is one book store in St. Petersburg to 
ten in Tokio; that twenty-five per cent. 
of the children of school age are in ac- 
tual attendance at the schools of Russia 
and ninety-two per cent. in Japan; two 
years ago there were probably as many 
young men taking a university course 
in Tokio as in any other city of this 
babbling earth. 

No wonder Japan overwhelmed her 
unwieldy antagonist and the Mikado 
might well have echoed Von Moltke, 
“The schoolmaster has won our battles.” 

Great Britain cannot hope to hold 
her place in the van of ‘world powers 
simply by laying down two super dread- 
noughts to Germany’s one; it can only 
be if the young men of Britain are giv- 
en a broader culture and a finer techni- 
eal training than Germany gives her 
sons, for the personal equation is all im- 
portant; it is the man behind the gun, 
behind the loom. the forge who is the 
very centre of the problem and 
they who frame the curricula of the 
schools shape the destiny of the nation. 

But we hasten to state that the devel- 
opment of the material resources of a 
country does not constitute the most 
important work of higher education. 

A college training is not intended to 
sharpen the wits of a young man so that 
he may more effectually outwit his fel- 
low men in the stress of modern com- 
petition: it does increase his earning 
power and greatly enhance his chances 
of attaining fame, and yet the highest 
function of education is not to enable 
him to make a living but to give him a 
larger life, to widen his horizon and lift 
his skyline; to help him to preserve + 
due sense of proportion; to emphasize 
the hivher values: to deepen his appreci- 
ation of the true, the beautiful and the 
good and to aid him in achieving a 
character of noble aspirations and lofty 
ideals. 

In this busy and commercial age 
some are inclined to judge everything 
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from the standpoint of a crass material- 
ism and superficially appraise  every- 
thing by its present cash value; but we 
venture to suggest that the most valu- 
able assets of a nation cannot be ear- 
marked and their place easily indicated 
in the profit and loss account. 


What is the worth of culture to a na- 
tion? What is the value of the Bard 
who has made Stratford-on-Avon a 
world’s shrine? 

We speak of the England of William 
Shakespeare for he has so opened the 
volden sluices of the day that the stream 
of influence of our English mother 
tongue js a river that cannot be passed 
over, waters to swim in, a mighty gulf 
stream that pours its flood through the 
Seven Seas and touches every continent 
of earth. 

An intense spirit of patriotism incit- 
ing to self denial and righteousness of 
life means everything to a nation. 

Our pride in our Anglo Saxon birth, 
our devotion to land and empire are 
our very life blood whose throbbings 
sound the drum beats of a great destmy. 

And we will never be able to estimate 
how much we owe, as an empire, to our 
master artists, our singers and teachers, 
our preacher prophets and poet laure- 
ates, the Bards who have hung the na- 
tion’s harp where the free winds of 
ITeaven have breathed upon and thrill- 
ed the chords with the music pregnant 
with celestial fire; our statesmen who 
have “moulded a mighty State’s decrees 
and shaped the whisper of the throne.” 


Though the unthinking man on the 
street may say of such men ‘They toil 
not, neither do they spin” yet are they 
weaving the destiny of the race and are 
empire builders in the deepest and tru- 
est sense of the term. 

They have kindled the Divine fire on 
the altars of the nation and they who 
fare forth to the fight hum their music 
on the march to death. 

And it is in emphasizing the higher 
values, in lifting up those lofty ideals 
of truth and righteousness, without a 
vision of which the people perish, that 


the paramount function of higher edu- 
cation consists. 

Cecil Rhodes, who crept back from 
the shadow of a consumptive’s grave to 
give a larger life to the race, dreamed of 


a time when the spell of the angel’s 
song of peace and good will would 


hold the hearts of all in thrall and men 
would brothers be the wide world o’er. 

But he was more than a sentimental 
dreamer—he was a prophet statesman 
who planned to make his dream come 
true. 

He realized that the leading part in 
ushering in this millenial dawn must be 
played by the Anglo Saxon race and 
after earnest thought he said: ‘‘This 
will I do: I will gather together the very 
flower of our Anglo Saxon youth at old 
Oxford, hallowed by its many sacred 
memories, the atmosphere breathing of 
the historie greatness of our race; so 
that, after they have lived and studied 
together in such an environment, they 
may go forth as apostles of the Brother- 
hood of Man to usher in the reign of 
universal peace.” 

One cannot think of a more striking 
illustration of the far reaching influence 
of a University than the establishment 
of the Rhodes’ scholarships by this seer 
of modern times who thought in con- 
tinents and campaigned for the centur- 
ies unborn. 

When we are considering our Colleges 
we are touching the sources of national 
destiny. 





If democracy means the government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people, then it is obvious that the prim- 
al problem of modern democracy is a 
properly conceived and universally ap- 
plied system of education, for we must 
train and prepare our rulers to fulfill 
their great responsibility. 

Therefore, it is imperative that our 
Colleges should be thoroughly demo- 
cratic in spirit; exclusive cliques that 
engender snobbery should be discourag- 
ed by the Faculty and sternly repressed 
by the students so that the graduates 
will be men broad in sympathy, altruis- 
tic in spirit, inspired and prepared to 
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hecome engineers of the Social Cons- 
clence and Captains of the Common 
Good. 

There should be no man so eager to 
serve his country as he who has enjoy- 
ed the thorough training of that com- 
posite product of the socicl life of the 
nation—the University. 

Sift a university down to its founda- 
tion and it represents to a large extent 
the sweat of the farmer and the toil and 
erind of the mechanic. 

Whether the creation of these stately 
college buildings and the accretions of 
adequate endowments represent the mu- 
nificent gifts of merchant princes or 
generous grants from the Provincial 
Treasury, in their last analysis they 
are built upon either the developed 
wealth of the Province, developed 
through the properly directed labor of 
the workingman or upon the undevel- 
oped natural resources, the property of 
the commonwealth held in trust for the 
people and appropriated by the repre- 
sentatives of the people for the purposes 
of higher education. 
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And the college bred man who has 
enjoyed the privilege of the training 
and culture of the University is dishon- 
est and unpatriotic if he does not con- 
secrate his trained powers to the service 
of the country which has provided these 
facilities at no small measure of saeri- 
fice. 

A young mechanie wrote to his stu- 
dent friend at Harvard University : a 
hope vou know that your education has 
cost more than you or your father will 
ever repay; return In glorious light for 
all the oil that is being poured into the 
lamp of your life.” 

rom our knowledge of the atmos- 
phere of our Canadian institutions we 
have no fear that their graduates will 
maintain an attitude of aloofness to- 


ward the problems of the nation for 
there are no young men who more deep 
ly appreciate the social law of service or 
are doing more to realize those lofty 
ideals without which a nation can hive 
neither coherence nor permanence, 

















The Aim of Education 


It should be the aim of education to make men first, and dis- 
coveries afterward; to regard mere learning as subordinate to the 
development of a well-rounded, solid, moral and intellectual char- 
acter; as the first and great thing to supply vigorous, intelligent, 
God-fearing citizens for the welfare of the land. 


—H. J. Van Dyke. 











The Old Youngsters 


By Archie P. McKishnie 


OLD Horace Hodskins leaned over the 
picket fence of old Maurice Williams’ 
garden and watched his friend delve in- 
to the black spicy garden-earth with a 
rusty trowel. 

“Leeks?” he questioned. 

“Tloss-radish,”’ answered Maurice. 

He threw a root from the earth and 
tossed it on a patch of sunshine to dry. 

“Feels wa’m and hazy like,” he re- 
marked, ‘fa big rain about due, I’m 
thinkin’. What you killin’ yourself at 
these days, Horse?” 

“Why nothin’? much ‘cept chorin’ 
round a bit,” grinned Hodskins. “The 
bovs they went over to the other hun- 
dred acres vest’day and ma she went 
along to do the cookin’ for ’em. You 
busy IT see?” 

“Well IT be, an’ agin I be n’t,” said 
Maurice, rising painfully and smooth- 
ing his cramped lees with his earthy 
hands. My boys they have gone up 
countrv too, to look after fencin’ the 
Dobbin pasture. Only ma an’ me here; 
seems lonesome.” 

“Gosh, it must that!” 

“Yes! Maurice limped over to the 
fence, his old felt hat under his arm, 
and took the bag of home-cured “chew- 
in” from his eronie’s extended hand. 
His bald head gleamed in the sunlight 
and the fringe of white whiskers be- 
neath his chin shivered like an aspen 
thicket in a wind, as his jaws worked on 
{he generous wad of fine-cut. 

“Many white grubs er wire-worms?” 
asked Horace, screwing up his seamed 
face and peering down at the delved 
earth. “Beats all how thick them pests 
air gettin’ nowadays, Maurice.” 

“Some, but not a great many,” ans- 
wered his neighbor, scraping his earthy 
hands on a sharp-edged picket, “‘but it 
40 


do beat all how matziy fisli-worms [’*:¢ 
dug up here this mornin’.” 

“You don’t say so! Big ’uns?” 

“Some on ’em big and some on ’em 
not so big, but all live an’ mighty act- 
ive an’ squirmy. Come inside an’ I’]] 
show you some on ’em.” 

“Guess I will. I’ve seen the’ time 
when I could leap a fence like this ’un 
mighty easy, but I guess I’d better try 
th’ gate. Rheumatiz sorter keeps my 
ole legs from gettin’ pranky every time 
my fancy wants t’ plav a trick on ’em 
an’ says jump.” 

“Same here,” nodded Maurice, “gosh 
what a pair of old fools vou and me be, 
Horse. Gee flicker but there’s no tellin’ 
what pranks us two ’ud be up to if we 
didn’t have somethin’ like stiff jints to 
hol’ us baek.” 

“Them—an’ people,” agreed Horace, 
“mostly people though, Marse. You 
know an’ T know, that there be lots o’ 
things we’d do if it wasn’t fer our boys’ 
thinkin’ us silly. Dang it all, some- 
times when I’m nosin’ about th’ stables 
T just long to unhitch that young brin- 
dle steer 0’ ourn and run him round th’ 
straw stack, rope in one hand and corn- 
stalk in t’other.” 

“Ain’t it queer, thoueh?” chuckled 
Maurice. “T’m exactly that way my- 
self. We’ve got a bay filly that I jest 
naturally long to break in bare-back. 
Every time I see that colt IT want t’ 
jump on its back an’ go helwhooping’. 
I used to break ’em, you know, Horse?”’ 

“T reckon they don’t make riders like 
vou nowadays,” affirmed the other old 
man, ‘“‘no they don’t make ’em.” 

“Some day I’m goin’ to ride that 
filly,” said Maurice. “T may have some 
leetle trouble gettin’ astride, but onct 
I’m thar. it'll find me some hard to 
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shake off. I'll find out if it’s got some 
jumps in it, begosh.” 

He took the rusty trowel and shoved 
it into the black earth. “Bet I get four 
fish-worms first shovel-ful,” he grinned. 

“Bet you don’t,” returned his crony, 
getting down on his knees beside him. 
“Hold on, now, no cheatin’,” as Maur- 
ice attempted to make a double dig with 
the sharp trowel. ‘‘Let’s see, one—two 
-—three, by gum, you’re beat! There be 
only two worms in that shovel-full.” 

“You ain’t smashed that lump in 
vour hand yet,” said Maurice meaning- 
lv. “Crunch it up.” 

“There ain’t nuthin’ in it,” declared 
Horace, “it’s too hard. There you be, 
what did I tell you?” 

“Ha, ha, ha,’ laughed Maurice, 
“there BE somethin’ in it too,—there be 
three leetle worms in it. Look here an’ 
here. See ’em, Horse?” 

“Gosh sakes, vou ain’t goin’ to call 
them leetle red bits 0’ threads worms, be 
ve?” shouted Horace. 

“Well, they ain’t grass-hoppers an’ 
they ain’t beetles an’ they ain’t hoss- 
flies. What would you call ’em if not 
worms, you ol’ cheat you.” 

“All right call ’em worms then. Try 
ag’in. Bet you don’t get five this time.” 

The morning sunlight strained down 
through the leafy fruit trees and paint- 
ed the two old men with dappled glow- 
ing warmth. It touched their glad, 
wrinkled faces and licked their brown 
knotted hands. Just above them a rain- 
bow-hued humming bird balanced his 
wee body on whizzing wings to sip the 
nectar from a late blossom. 

Maurice arose stiffly, glanced craftily 
sideways at his neighbor busily extract- 
ing a worm of remarkable proportions 
from a lump of earth, then bending 
above a bed of fluffy garden-fern picked 
up a battered salmon-can. 

“Gosh,” he grinned, “don’t it beat all 
now? Here we be diggin’ worms jest 
like two kids trying to steal off fishin’, 
an’ I jest cock an eye round an’ spy an 
empty can to put ’em in.” 

“Well now, I was jest awishin’ we had 
a can fer these worms,” said Horace. 
“Seems too bad t’ waste good fish-worms, 
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don’t it now? Maybe,” he chuckled, “‘if 
you look clost about you you'll find a 
couple o’ fish-poles, too, Marse.”’ 

“No,” said Maurice, “I’m pretty sure 
I won’t find any poles. Howsomeever, 
I'll take a squint er two. Well, by gum! 
look e’here!”’ 

Horace, busy dropping the wriggling 
worms i the battered can, glanced up 
to see his pal pulling two weather-bat- 
tered birch-poles from beneath a pile of 
straw. 

“Jest look a leetle closer an’ maybe 
you'll discover a ball o’ twine an’ some 
hooks somewhere araong them 
bushes,” he said drily. 

“You be n’t insinuatin’ that I delib- 
eralely hid these poles here, or that 
there can, be vou, Horse?” 

“T be simply readin’ th’ signs,” grin- 
ned Horace. ‘“Kverythin’ seems t’ pint 
t’? one thing an’ that’s fishin’.” 

“Now that would be funny,” laughed 
Maurice. “By gosh but wouldn’t it be 
funny. Think of us two old codgers, 
so chuck up full 0’ rheumatiz and jint- 
twinges that we can’t even do chores 
proper, talkin’ about fishin’. Ain’t you 
ashamed o’ yourself, Horse?” 

“This summer sunshine sorter goes t’ 
ver yead,” sighed Horace. “T ain’t say- 
in’ as we’re goin’ fishin, be I? I’m jest 
savin’ that anybody seein’ you with 
them poles an me scoopin’ up worms 
like a ten year old, might THINK we 
was, that’s all.” 

He arose with some difficulty and 
placed the can-full of worms on the 
ledge of the picket fence. 

“Reckon I’d best cut a tuft er two o’ 
that long grass to put over these fellers,” 
he said. “Bet a dollar I’ve left my jack- 
knife on th’ table where I cut th’ shav- 
ins fer this mornin’s fire.” 

He felt in his pockets, his wrinkled 
face screwed up, his tongue protruding 
uncertainly. He drew forth a blacken- 
ed clay pipe, a plug of Canada’s twist, 
and several other articles, but search as 
he would he could not find the knife. 

“Feel in yer coat pocket,” advised 
Maurice, who was watching proceedings 
with interest. “I see somethin’ bulgin’ 








in it, Horse. 
gosh.” 

“Where?” asked Horace, “where do 
vou see somethin’ looks like an apple?” 

“Why right here in your coat pock- 
et,” Maurice reached down an earth- 
stained hand and drew forth a ——ball 
of fish-twine. 

“To, ho,” he nodded, “don’t suppose 
you knowed this twine was there now, 
did you Horse?” 

“Why now, ld forgot all about that 
twine,’ said Horace, sheepishly. “I 
was usin’ it last night to tie up th’ 
grape-vines over home.” 

“And these here fish-hooks stickin’ in 
it, now, I s’pose you was usin’ them last 
night t’? tie up th’ vines too—you ol’ 
fibbergaster you!” 

Horace grinned and shuffled his feet 
uneasily. Then he looked up and the 
two old cronys burst out laughing. After 
while Maurice, wiping his streaming 
eyes on his sleeve, said: 

“My boys won’t be back till to-mor- 
row, an’ their ma she sorter pines to 
drive over th’ village this mornin’. May- 
be we’d better go an’ hitch up ol’ moll 
an’ let her get started.” 

“T reckon we'd best,” answered Hor- 
ace, picking up the can of worms and 
putting it in his coat pocket. 

“We'll jest take a round-about course 
to.th’ stable,” said Maurice, picking up 
the poles. “If ma sees us two ol’ cod- 
gers carryin’ these fish-rods there’s no 
tellin’ what she’ll think. 

Half an heur later the old men stood 
at the gate and watched a portly woman 
with white hair and kindly face drive 
the old bay mare down the lane. 

“T won't likelv be back till sundown, 
Moriss,” she called over her shoulder. 
“You an’ Horiss ‘ll find pies and meat 


Looks like an apple b’- 
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in th’ pantry. Don’t you let th’ chick- 
ens get into th’ kitchen.” 

“We won’t, ma, an’ don’t you be in 
no hurry home,” answered Maurice. 

When the bay mare and phaeton had 
vanished in a cloud of dust far down the 
road, the cronies turned and laughed. 

“You orter be ashamed o’ yourself,” 
said Horace. “Think of a old cripple 
like you wantin’ to go fishin’ jest be- 
cause th’ worms are plenty an’ th’ sum- 
mer breeze is callin’.” 

“An’ how about you?” snorted Maur- 
ice. ‘“‘Haven’t you been hidin’ fishin’ 
tackle away in your pockets ever since 
spring sot in, you ol’ reprobate? Come 
on,” he grinned, “‘let’s go inside an’ do 
up our lunch. I reckon,” he said, turn- 
ing to look into the dancing eyes of his 
neighbor, “TI reckon we’d better hike 
back to th’ ol’ spot among th’ red_ wil- 
lows, eh?” 

“The place we used to catch th’ big 
‘uns? Sure. ‘There’s lots 0’ deep water 
there an’ heaps an’ heaps o’ sunshine. 
Sunshine’s good for rheumatiz,” he 
added with a chuckle. 

His old pal laid a hand on his arm. 
“Look ’e ’here, Horse,” he said solemn- 
lv, “there ain’t no sech thing as rheuma- 
tiz, ner stiff joints ner twinges ner any- 
thin’ o’ that sort wrong with you er me 
to-day, see? If you don’t feel equal to 
jumpin’ back twenty year er so along 
life’s rutty path an’ leavin’ old age be- 
hind fer a spell, you ain’t comin’ fishin’ 
with me, that’s all.” 

“Marse,” said his friend just as sol- 
emnily, “no words in the English langu- 
age kin deseribe my feelin’s o’ skittish- 
ness and devil-may-eareness this day of 
our Lord. Do up th’ lunch young man 
an’ I‘ll bet a twist 0’ tabacey I k’n beat 
you runnin’ t’ th’ meddar bars.” 




















The Labrador Fisherman 





THE MAINSTAY OF NEWFOUNDLAND—WHERE SALMON IS SALMON 


AND FISH IS COD—INTERESTING INDUSTRY AND 


FASCINATING PEOPLE 


By W. Lacey Amy 
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There is perhaps no other country in the world so directly dependent 
upon one industry as Labrador. Whatever else the Labradorian may do 
between times to help his resources, trapping the fur-bearing animals or 
eutting wood, he must fish to exist. 
catching of cod. A few hundred pounds of salmon may provide a few 
extra luxuries, but salmon is salmon and fish is cod. Hence the fishermen 
and fishing industry of Labrador offer abundant features for an interesting 


And fishing in Labrador means the 








EVERY one on the coast of Labrador 
and there are none elsewhere in Lab- 
rador, save Indians and a very few 
liveyeres—might be called a fisherman, 
as the name is usually understood. But 
again, there is a distinction peculiar to 
the local phraseology. A fisherman in 
Labrador is the man who comes down 
from Harbor Grace, or Trinity or Car- 
bonear, or another of the hundreds of 
outports in Newfoundland, to catch the 
cod during the summer months, and 








‘then to clear away home until next year. 


The liveyere is as good and as steady a 
fishing man, but he lives there all the 
time, and is nota fisherman. And the 
very fact that he does not remain in 
that far north region during the cruel 
months of winter makes the latter a dif- 
ferent species, in looks and dress and 
instincts. He is of the same blood, 
works the same industry, and five 
months of the year lives in the same 
place and way, but there is a difference 
that is visible even to the tourist. 

In appearance the fisherman is na- 
turally less dark and swarthy than is 
the man who braves the fierce winds 





and cold of the other seven months of 
the year. The fact that he is less de- 
pendent upon his own. resources shows 
in the less striking strength of his face, 
and the letting up of the struggle in the 
winter deprives him of something of the 
alertness and independence of the 
liveyere. The fisherman is the pet and 
protege of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment; the liveyere hustles more for 
himself. And it shows. 

Before the ice has broken from the 
shores the fisherman puts out in his 
schooner from his home in Newfound- 
land, bound for the coast of Labrador. 
In May he starts, but it is probably June 
before he can make much headway 
through the drifting ice and other dan- 
gers of the Northern Atlantic. But he 
realizes the value of an early start since 
the first to arrive has the first: choice of 
fishing grounds in the laying of his 
nets. Packed to the small boats on 
deck the schooner creeps carefully 
north, laden, not only with the supplies 
for the coming season, but with those 
fishermen and their families who do 
43 
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not possess schooners, but trust to hook 
and line fishing from small boats. 

Thus early the trials of the fisherman 
commence, and for the remainder of 
his visit to Labrador he will scar-ely be 
envied even by the fishermen of other 
places. Living on salt pork and cod and 
hard bread, exposed to the storms of 
that wild coast sand to the diseases that 
can scarcely be coped with, even by the 
Government and Grenfell’s missions, he 
spends his summer without a luxury, 
without one relieving feature so far as 
an outsider can see. For much of his 
suffering he is directly responsible, to be 
sure, but the Government can neither 
afford to aliow him to starve or to suf- 
fer from preventible causes, nor does ii 
wish to do so. Unfortunately, the 
fisherman knows his place in_ polities 
and he makes full use of it. 'The Gov- 
ernment is going to look after him, and 
it is one of the uninviting qualities of 
the Labrador fisherman that he openly 
discusses and demands it. 


To the fare obtainable and to the 
general conditions of life the fisherman 
has naturally become accustomed and 
hardened, but from disease and injury 
there is no immunity. And the care- 
lessness of the fishermen in sanitation 
and ordinary prevention makes his lot 
the harder. <A Grenfell doctor during 
his trip along the coast tried to instil 
into the minds of the fishermen the 
dangers of expectoration. The preva- 
lence of tuberculosis, combined with 
the fisherman’s favorite exercise, would 
point out a moral to anyone else. The 
doctor urged the use of cuspidors; it 
was the only possible solution of the 
problem since expectoration is a lifetime 
habit. A clergyman who passed along 
the coast a little later found the cuspi- 
dor the most prominent thing in the 
houses that expected him, but invisible 
where he was not looked for. The 
steamer on which I traveled brought 
back three patients in its hospital in 
advanced stages of consumption, and 


at almost every port patients consulted 
the doctor on the steamer for coughs 
and colds. 
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It seems impossible to educate the 
fisherman on the prevention and home 
treatment of disease. In every house 
a patent medicine bottle is most con- 
spicuous; and the goverament doctor is 
considered to have neglected his duty 
if he does not send the patient away 
with such a bottle. The universal local 
remedy for every ailment, from broken 
arm to tuberculosis, is an application of 
a poultice of molasses or bread and 
water. Patients come on board the 
steamer bound up at various parts with 
such concoctions. 

A number of men and women had 
come at one port for treatment for the 
ever-prevailing sea-blister, caused by 
the hands and arms being constantly 
wet with sea water. A big, ungainly, 
stiffened young fellow, dressed in the 
usual oiled trousers, dark sweater, 
peaked cap and heavy boots, lounged up 
the stairway from the water, and after 
looking around a moment to see if there 
was anything worth noticing among 
the passengers, leaned back against the 
railing and expectorated with the deli- 
beration of performing a duty. The 
conversation of the passengers had na- 


turally turned to sea-blisters, and to 
secure more enlightenment I ap- 


proached this husky fellow, who seemed 
immune from everything. 


“Pooh!” he said, after his favorite 
occupation of leaving his mark on the 
deck. “Ye don’t need to get blisters. 
I don’t.” He pulled up his sweater 
sleeve and showed a big brass bracelet 
encircfing his wrist; on the other arin 
was another. The arm was fairly clean, 
and the sight seemed to demand ex- 
vlanation. 

“T just washed me arms yesterday, 
but they’re usually black from the 
bracelets. Ye see, they rub up and 
down and cover me arms with black, 
and the water won’t tech ’em.” He 
had the usual Irish brogue of the New- 
foundlander. 


It is little wonder the fisherman ap- 
pears to lack the ordinary knowledge 
that would mean protection and added 
comforts. His life is the hardest fish- 
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known. From 


ing life 
night: there is nothing but fish. 
can think and talk of nothing else. 


morning t 


He 


Only’ten trips a year can the one 
steamer of the coast make, and those 
form the only break in his five months 
on Labrador. If he is in from the fish- 
ing grounds nothing could keep him 
from climbing on board—to talk only 
of the catch here and elsewhere. On 


schooner owner. 
over by a woman or two, although the 
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way without’a door. The sides of the 
miericr are made up wholly of bunks, 
on which the quilts le all day as they 
are thrown off in the morning. 

The best class of house is that of the 
It is probably presided 


number of women down the coast is 
now reduced to a mere fraction of what 
it once was. Time was when a girl 














Fishing schooners caught in the “‘growlers.”’ 


shore he is cramped up in a house, half 
mud, half boards, sometimes without 
women to look after his needs, and al- 
ways without luxuries and even ordin- 
ary comforts. A typical bunking place 
of a schooner’s crew backs into the 
bare rock that forms“the whole coasi of 
Labrador Most of the two sides and 
all'the roof is built up of mud and sod, 
‘and the front is roughly boarded with 
a door in the centre, frequently a door- 


could be engaged for the entire season 
for thirty dollars and her keep; but 
Newfoundland has changed in cost and 
ambition as elsewhere. Where the 
women are there are the only comforts 
of the coast. One of the most pleasant 
shacks in Labrador was the post office 
at one of the ports of call. Over the 
doorway was built a rude vestibule that 
kept off the winds of the early and late 
season. The doorway was but five and 
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A Labrador 


a half feet high, and the floor was fresh- 
ly covered with broken sea shells. An 
old stove in the corner sent out a cheery 
heat, for the day was chilly, and over 
the table in another corner was a row 
of clean shelves with rows of plain plates 
and cups. ‘There were two chairs and 
a couple of blocks of wood, evidently 
the ends of beams that had been 
brought down from Newfoundland. It 
was a pleasant sight after what I had 
erown accustomed to look on at the 
many stops, and [ would have taken a 
picture of it; but upon expressing a de- 
sire to do so the young woman who was 
preparing the mail bag shyly said she 
would rather I didn’t. Perhaps it would 
not have been fair to prevailing condi- 
tions. 

At many of the stops there were but 
two or three huts. and the two weeks’ 
mail could have been carried in the 
coat pocket. But there was just as much 
ceremony about the postal requirements 
as if it had been St. John’s itself. The 
bag would be dumped on the floor or 
the table, the postmaster would reach up 
to ashelf and take down a letter or two, 
and after they had been carefully de- 
posited in the big leather bag the lock 
would be snapped—no communica- 
tion with the outside would be pos- 


residence. 


sible for another two weeks. At French- 
man’s Island there was one house, in 
which lived two men and one woman. 
The latter had gone on board to see the 
doctor about a hand that had been badly 
lacerated by a fish-hook. The man who 
attended to the mail was partly incapaci- 
tated by the bandages around his head; 
the other man might have been in bed 
in the other room, for all I knew. At 
another port a fisherman came on 
board and begged from me some paper 
and envelopes so that he could write to 
his family back in Newfoundland. 
There was not much in the life to com- 
mend it to a stranger. 

The fishing industry is carried on 
much as it was from the beginning, ex- 
cept for the improved conditions that 
have been possible in some cases from 
the introduction of the Grenfell co- 
operative stores. There are four stages 
in fishing opulence. The poorest is the 
man who ships in the crew or takes 
shares with another fisherman who owns 
his own schooner. Of late years the 
lot of this man has improved with the 
lack of help to be obtained. Above him 
is the owner of a small boat, from which 
he and his son fish with hook and line. 
It used to be that cod fishing was almost 
as satisfactory with a jigger as in any 
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other way. Then there is the schooner 
owner, who ships his own crew on wages 
or shares. His catch is drawn up in 
huge nets, and one schooner may have 
out a dozen, if it can attend to them. 
This year it was so difficult to secure a 
crew that scores of nets were not brought 
from Newfoundland for lack of men to 
handle them. <A good season will mean 
a’¢ouple of hundred ony clear for 
each member of the crew, but the young 
Newfoundlander has yielded to the lure 
of Canada and the United States, and 
has seriously interfered with the fishing 
down the Labrador. 

The big man of the industry is the 
merchant in St. John’s or Harbor Grace, 
who sends out his schooners, maybe a 
score of them, and carries on the work 
with methods open only to capital. 
Sometimes these men fit out the other 
schooner owners, looking for their re- 
ward at the end of the season. If the 
fisherman is honest and the season is 
good the supply merchant finds it a 
profitable investment. But sometimes 
the fisherman sells his fish elsewhere and 
has nothing to pay for his supplies. | 
was informed that the misfortune of the 
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merchant is that local law prevents the 
collection of such a debt after that year. 

There was a striking example of the 
honesty of the fisherman at one port of 
call. When the steamer arrived the 
fishermen had been idle for a week, al- 
though it was the best time of the sea- 
son, for the reason that they had run 
out of salt, and the fish could not be 
treated without it. At no port near had 
they been able to restock, and although 
a storehouse full of salt was under their 
eves they were forced to wait until more 
arrived from outside. The owner of 
the storehouse lived in St. John’s, and 
the salt was not needed for his many 
schooners down the coast, but without 
his permission the fishermen would not 
touch it. The captain of the Solway, 
who is forced to act on his own initia- 
tive where the law has no representa- 
tives, told the idle men to use the salt 
as they required it, keeping account of 
what they took; he would make it right 
with the owner. 

The fish-houses and stagings along 
the water reveal the all-importance of 
the cod. Cleanings and heads a 
deep in places the 
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A Labrador Fishing Village. 
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Battle Harbor. 


where men have been at work in the 
house above. It is not a pleasant sight, 
but the odor is negligible in that cli- 
mate. Inside the fish-house the men 
are busy after the catch preparing the 
fish for the salt that keeps them until 
the sun can be used to finish the process. 
The “throater’ seizes the fish as it Is 
pitchforked up to the floor from the 
loaded boats below. He simply cuts 
up the throat and passes it on to the 
“header,” who breaks off the head and 
cleans out the entrails with one motion. 
The “splitter” is the important one of 
the three. On his left hand he wears a 
heavy woolen mitt, and with this he 
seizes the fish while with one stroke of 
his keen knife he slashes the fish to the 
tail and takes out the bone. The fish 
is then ready for the salt, and is 
trundled back to the piles of yester- 
day’s fish, where it is placed neatly in 
a row and partly covered with salt, the 
amount being one of the technicalities 
of the business. 

Sometimes the cleaning is done on 
the schooners themselves, and the fish 
are salted below ready for shipment. 
A passing schooner is always anxiously 
watched by those of the passengers in- 
terested in the “crop,” for by its depth 
in the water is judged the success of its 
eatch. Beside the schooner lie the 
small, but heavy boats that are used for 
taking the fish from the nets. They may 


be full to within a few inches of the 
top, the sculler standing boot-deep in 
the slippery mass, and the rowers sit- 
ting on searcely visible seats. The men 
rise from their oars and with two- 
pronged pitchforks toss the fish on deck 
for the throater. Sometimes the catch 
in a net is more than the boat can hold, 
and in one case on my trip a net at 
Horton was so full that a fisherman ac- 
tually walked over it as it was being 
drawn up. 

The aversion of the young post- 
mistress to being photographed is not 
shared by the fisherman in general. 
When the steamer arrives the women 
are always dressed in their best; it is 
the only time of the year when they see 
anyone but their own families and im- 
mediate neighbors. And the sight of a 
camera is a signal for a subdued gigg]- 
ing and shuffling to keep within range 
of it. Being “skitched” is their term 
for it, and the ery of something being 
“skitehed” brings the populace. Only 
on Sundays does the fisherman make 
an attempt to “tidy up.” On that day 
he never works, one of his most com- 
mendable features; he has been known 
frequently to lose nets in a Sunday 
storm or ice flow rather than pull out 
to save them. On the two Sundays I 
spent on the coast I saw no sign of work 
of any kind beyond the rowing neces- 
sary to get out to the steamer. Most 
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of the fishermen showed that they had 
done something to themselves in recog- 
nition of the day, and in one or two 
‘ases black clothes of forgotten origin 
adorned them. As there was nothing 
to do on shore they remained on deck 
until the steamer had to be started to 
make them clamber down the stairway 
into their boats. One of the dudes of 
the occasion neglected the binding 
qualities of his black suit and landed 
in the water instead of his boat; and 
Labrador water is no luxury. His com- 
panions fished him out seriously while 
the passengers alone laughed. The 
fishermen cannot swim, and they know 
the temperature of «water that has ice in 
it all the year through. 

There are few fishermen on the coast 
who carcely seem to belong to the type. 
At Shoal Bay, the only stopping place 
of the steamer where the mail is 
brought out and carried back by a resi- 
dent, the postmaster came on_ board 
with his little daughter. It was the 
treat of her summer life to play with 
the passengers while her father went 
below to attend to the mail, and her 
initial shyness quickly wore off as she 
told how she lived at Harbor Grace, 
but liked Labrador better she knew 
little of the hardships that must 
be endured there. And_ she_ trotted 
away without reluctance when her 
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father came up and led the way to the 
stairway. Her white dress and blue 
ribbons gleamed back with an odd mis- 
fit from the dirty fishing boat as she 
clung to the sides and smiled up at her 
father standing in the stern and scul- 
ling slowly away. 

At Horse Harbor we saw the fisher- 
men at his best. It was a clear, bright 
evening, with a strong wind off shore. 
Out from invisible passages among the 
many islands and in from the open 
ocean came dozens of small fishing 
boats under full sail. Past us and 
across our bow and stern in perilous 
proximity they went, leaning down to 
look up at our deck from under the 
sail as their boats leaned towards us, or 
turning their eyes upward over their 
shoulders when the sails bent over the 
water from us. Under the breeze they 
scudded along towards their fish-houses 
to empty their catch for the day, and 
in every sail was the fascination of 
movement, the glamor of the sea at its 
best. and the jov of a good catch of 
shining fish. Masters of their craft 
they sailed close up to us to shout a 
word to the captain or crew and to wave 
a hand to the passengers, the sun gleam- 
ing from the fish at their feet or the 
wet sides of the boats. That is the nic- 
ture I like to keep of the Labrador 
fisherman. 














Typical Icebergs which are encountered on Labrador trip. 
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A Belated Rosebud 


By Emily Newell Blair 


WILEN I asked Lucy Frey to spend the 
summer with me in Colorado, I made 
two conditions. ‘First,’ I began im- 
pressively, “you must agree to put your- 
self, your wi irdrobe, and your mind un- 
reservedly in my hands. Second, you 
are to forget absolutely that you ever 
saw a school-room, much less taught in 
one, and must become to all intents and 
purposes my twenty-year-old daughter, 
whe never went to college or had a ser1- 
ous thought in he r head. Mind,” I con- 
tinued sternly, “if you ever mention 
your work, your life, or display that in- 
tellect of yours, ll bring you right 
st: aight home.” 

“T might learn to conceal my scorned 
profession, dear Fairy Godmother, but 
Low do you propose to metamorphose a 
thirty-vear-old woman into a twenty- 
year -old debutante? Unfortunately, 
years and physique are not as malleable 
as conversation.” 

I held up my finger warningly. 
“There you go! No more of that old- 
maid philosophy, Luey.”’ 

“But, Cousin Lydia, I am thirty. I 


am an old maid. How can even you 
mitigate those calamities?” 
“Put vourself fearlessly into my 


hands, Luey, and be thankful you are 
not a pale blonde. That might be hope- 
less. Now, you, with you indiscrimin- 
ate fawn-colored hi ur, could go back ten 
vears at a jump If you just changed the 
searching look of your big gray eyes in- 
to a dreamy one, and dropped that con- 
secrated-to-a-mighty-purpose expression 
about vour mouth.” 

“And how am I to effect 
change?” 

“By obeying instructions. Agree to 
do as I advise, and I’ll promise you the 
most exciting, happy summer of your 
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life. Do it for my sake, Lucy,” I urg- 
ed. “You know I love you, and I have 
longed for a grown-up daughter all my 
life—just such a daughter as you would 
make under my guiding finger. Be- 
sides, it is your last opportunity to pose 
as a girl, if you get the Normal position 
in the fall that you have applied for.” 

Finally I won her over, the dear child 
consenting wholly for my sake, though 
the smile of anticipation she let slip con- 
vinced me that my philanthropy was 
well planned. 

’ve known Lucy 


all her life. 


Frey 


Iter mother was a sort of cousin of 
mine, and that mother took Lucy’s 
vouth in her two selfish hands and 


squeezed it dry. She was an invalid, 
and Lucy cared for her with an intense 
devotion that showed me then her ca- 
pacity for love and life. This lasted 
until Luey was twenty-five. Then her 
mother mercifully died, but self-efface- 
ment and service had by that time made 
Lucey a drab little body garbed in gray 
and tan skirts and limp shirtwaists and 
wearing her hair in a tight, ugly wisp. 
No wonder her pupils called her “Old 
Dobbins.” 

I am not a stupid woman, and I had 
studied Luey’s possibilities carefully, so 
when I had arranged her soft hair in 
little puffs and tantalizing curls and put 
her into a bright blue, short-skirted suit 
with touches of white on jacket and hat 
to bring out the clearness of her skin, 
adding low brown shoes for a further 
suggestion of girlishness, her rejuven- 
ation was well begun. But it was only 
a beginning. She rebelled so often and 
so strenuously that I saw I must change 
her mental state, too. I decided to eall 
her Lucia. I told her that Lucy was no 
longer stylish, but my real reason was 
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to convey to her subconscious mind a 
new suggestion under the altered nom- 
enclature. I didn’t want to use the 
same handle her mother had mopped 
her around with. Lucia, as I pronoune- 
ed it—the soft, Italian accent—suggest- 
ed subtlety, lightness, and grace, while 
Luev was final and harsh. 

Then I surrounded her with an atti- 
tude. I simply enveloped her, in con- 
versation, in look and manner, with my 
attitude of fond mother admiring her 
gay, foolish. interesting young daught- 
er. It is attitudes that count. A wind- 
storm or a cloudburst makes lots of 
racket, but it is the insistent sprinkle of 
the garden hose and the steady rays of 
sunlight that produce flowers out of tiny 
seeds. 

I had picked out a fair-sized summer 
hotel in the mountains. Somehow, I 
think the mountains make one feel 
younger than the sea-shore. Whether 
the dry air kindles one’s spirits, giving 
the fire of vouth, or the great heights 
above the horizon suggest youth’s ideals, 
or the everlastingness of their hoary age 
makes one feel correspondingly young 
and foolish by contrast, I can’t say. But 
years of experience have taught me that 
people are vounger and sillier in the 
mountains than at the shore. 

The usual crowd was there: young 
married women devoted to bridge and 
dress, older women equally devoted to 
health and genealogy, and young things 
reminding one of the over-oxygenated 
rabbits in physiology experiments. 

Lucia improved at once. I am sure 
it was the clothes. Never before had the 
child realized them, and actually their 
touch was as stimulating as an elixir. 
Always before she had dressed down to 
her serious square mouth. Now, ac- 
cording to:my scheme, her lovely eyes, 


which always gave me the sense of 
something being unrevealed, became 


the challenging, focussing point of one’s 
attention, and when one finally noticed 
het mouth he had an uncertain wonder 
as to which controlled her, and by that 
very uncertainty was attracted and held. 
Blue and pink shades and dainty, frilly, 
fairy designs accentuated the dreamy 
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quality of her eyes. Even her tailored 
suits and waists conveyed in touches of 
embroidery the same subtle note. And 
most important of all, her frocks ex- 
pressed youth, innocent, unformed, in- 
definite youth. 

The entertainment the resort offered 
consisted of walks in the direction of the 
mountains, horseback riding in the di- 
rection of the plains, and hops at the 
various hotels. I would not permit Lu- 
cia to play bridge. 1 kept her on the 
move. And oh, I was most particular 
about where she went, and how. I’ve a 
knack with young people. They like 
me as much almost as I like them, and 
in a few days I was the most popular 
chaperon in the place. 

There were several college bovs and a 
few men. One of the boys “took up,” 
as the phrase goes, with Lucia. He 
couldn’t have been a day over twenty- 
two. He wore baggy trousers, striped 
clothes, neckties and socks to match, 
and was called Tom. IT certainly had a 
time starting them off together. Lucia 
would persist in treating him as a pupil. 


“Don’t you think you ought to se 
she began one evening. 
“Oh, Lucia,” I interrupted — her, 


“nlease go get me a cape.” 

Then I changed my mind and decid- 
ed that T wanted a jacket and went up 
myself, leaving Tom on the steps wait- 
ing. 

When I joined Lucia I sat right down 
in our room and told her a few things. 

“But I can’t act as if I loved him!” 
she cried, horrified. 

“Of course not, you ninny, but you 
ean act as if you wanted him to like 
you.” 

“You mean, like the Craveroft girl?” 

“Exactly. You couldn’t find a better 
model.” 

It was awfully hard at first. Lucia 
would begin a sentence, look at me, 
flush, and end it entirely differently 
from her first intention. 

Overhearing her: “I do not approve 
of-——.” I appeared by her side in tims 
to inspire: “—of crooked neckties. By 
their ties ve shall knaw them, is my 
motto.” 
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Again, beginning her conversation: 
‘‘! wonder if they have three kinds of 
certificates in Colorado ” she com- 
pleted with the startling words: ‘‘Mar- 
riage certificates, I mean—engagement, 
wedding, and divorce.” 

This soon gave her a reputation for 
being funny. They thought she did it 
on purpose, and, under the inspiration 
of their laughter and appreciation, she 
hegan to do it on purpose. Pretty soon 
it had become her style. 

In the beginning she insisted on my 
going with her. She was afraid to go 
alone with Tom. She didn’t know what 
to talk about. And no wonder! When- 
ever I overheard her. she was talking 
about his ideals and his future. In that 
way, of course, she was young. She had 
never gotten past that.stage of dealing 
in futures. 

Then suddenly she stopped asking 
me to go along. It was about the same 
time she asked to borrow my bracelets. 
1 could have jumped for joy. That was 
her first desire to bedeck herself. Pres- 


ently she asked if I thought a ribbon 


tied around her curls Madame Le Brun 
stvle would become her. I was almost 
as surprised as at the first blush a speech 
of Tom’s had brought to her face. 

One night she and Tom had a quar- 
rel, and he took the Crayeroft girl up 
to the Sunnyside to a hop. Lucia had 
heen out riding, and she told me she was 
too tired to go. A new arrival, a Profes- 
sor of History at the State University, 
was talking to me on the veranda, when 
Lucia sauntered up. I introduced them, 
and the Professor continued his conver- 
sation with me as if he hardly noticed 
her at all. He was deep in his theory 
when Lucia broke in eagerly: 

“Oh, but don’t vou think——’” I 
sneezed violentlyv—“that dancing is 
more fun than history?” she finished. 

The poor man was horrified, and I 
was embarrassed. Lucia in her old state 
would have enjoved him, but now she 
laughed freely and led the conversation 

‘clear away from history. He couldn’t 
help himself, and Lucia seemed to have 
eoneluded that if she could not talk 
about history, neither should he. 
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We—the Professor and I—had been 
speaking early in the evening of a com- 
mon friend of ours, whose career had 
been ruined by his marriage to a gay 
young wife. The Professor had spoken 
with strong feeling of his dislike for 
young girls, flattering me, of course, by 
contrast. But Lucia, utterly oblivious, 
rattled on until, slightly provoked, I ex- 
cused myself and left them sitting there. 

The next morning she told me that 
she had taken him up to the Sunnyside 
to the dance “just to pay Tom back.” | 
looked at her in perfect amazement. If 
you'll believe me, the dent in the corn- 
er of her mouth had dissolved into a 
dimple, her gray eyes flashed, and the 
warfare between them and her mouth 
was absolutely fascinating. I was al- 
most unstrung by what I had brought to 
pass. It is most uncanny to see a rose 
go back to budhood again, or a blasted 
bud burst into perfect bloom, and one of 
these things had happened. 

I saw that the time had come for me 
to hold hands off, so I sat back and said 
nothing. I was awfully thankful for 
that dear Professor. He quite became 
my stand-by, and it was queer, too, for 
Lucia nearly worried him to death. It 
was distressing to me when I knew how 
he felt about “silly voune things,” as 
he called them. I hinted as much to 
Lucia, but she only retorted that I must 
take my own mecicine, and proceeded 
as before to take the patient man to 
dances, to drag him off mountain climb- 
ing, and to tease him about his riding. 
Plainly, she only used him to torment 
Tom, and, just as plainly, the dear Pro- 
fessor squirmed. 

It went on so for several weeks, Tom 
being more devoted, the Professor more 
squirmy, and Lucia more pleased with 
herself. JI had never dreamed of such 
a change as this. She not only looked 
young, she felt young. She wasn’t pre- 
tending to a good time, she was having 
it—a glorious, inconsequential good 
time. I was frightfully worried. I’ve 
always known that folk have to climb 
Foot Hill at some period or other of 
their lives, and if it does not come when 
they are young, as nature intended it, 
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they are likely to stumble mighty hard 
on their way down again. TI had to ack- 
nowledge that Lucia appeared to be a 
distractingly sweet young girl. Evident- 
ly Tom found her so, and was becoming 
seriously involved. I couldn’t have 
Lucia marrying him, and yet she acted 
as if she might be considering it. |] 
thought of asking the Professor’s advice, 
and then, remembering what he 
thought of silly girls, decided to speak 
first to Lucia, though I feared that this 
intoxicating cup of admiration had so 
gone to her head that she would not list- 
en. It was really quite a terrible mix- 
up. If she loved Tom or if he loved 
her, it was equally unfortunate. 

The night I came to this decision she 
was at a dance at one of the other hotels, 
and I waited up to speak to her, lest my 
courage ooze out before morning. It 
was one o'clock before she returned. 
She wore a long, cream-colored cloak, 
and a motor-veil wrapped around her 
head. The first glimpse I caught of her 
face showed me that something had 
happened. Her cheeks were red and an 
amazed happiness glistened in her eyes. 

She seated herself carefully in the low 
chair, and then for awhile she seemed to 
forget that I was there. One moment 
she seemed remote and colorless, anid 
the next she glowed with life and emo- 
tion. 

“Tucia”—I spoke sharply because of 
the fear that my warning would be too 
late—‘‘tell me what it is.” 

“TIe loves me, Cousin T.ydia,” 
said simply. “He loves me—and he 
told me so.” 

“But do you love him?” I asked in 
panic. “The question is, do you love 
him?” 

She looked at me proudly. “Do | 
love him!” she repeated, and my ques: 
tion was fully, fatally answered. 

After a long silence, during which I 
prayed for the power to help her put 
away this madness, she got up and com- 
posedly the old Lucy spoke: “Of course 
lve doesn’t know my age. I thought 
best for you to tell him that. In a way, 
you owe us that.” 


she 
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“Me tell him? Didn’t you? Doesn't 
he know? Lucy I'rey, for pity’s sake. 
tell me what you did say?” I shuddered 
as T pictured myself talking common- 
sense to that infatuated, love-sick vouth. 

“Ife says that he hopes to win you. 
You are such friends. He meant to ask 
your permission, but he couldn’t wait. 
Ile says vou don’t approve of such a 
difference in ages, but then neither did 
he, before he met me. He told me how 
he had fallen in love with me against 
his will, but now he knows it was my 
youth that attracted him. He is only 
thirty-five, and love 
“Thirty-five! Luey Frey, whom are 
you talking about? Who is in love with 
you?” 

“Why, the Professor, of course. Who 
else would propose to me?” she demand- 
ed indignantly. 

Well, ] certainly had been a fool! 

“Now, sit down again and tell me ex- 
actly about it, and what I am to say, 
and why?” 

It was not a pleasant task to which I 
arose the next morning, but I am 
coward, and, after fortifying myself 
tablet, I went to meet 
the Professor. I had promised Lucia 
to tell him the whole truth about her 
age, her masquerade, and her foolish- 
Men don’t like to be fooled, and J 
was verv doubtful as to how he would 
take it, in spite of Lucy’s faith. I was 
not in love, and she was. 

[he Professor was waiting for me. 
{lis manner conveyed the impression 
that he had been waiting since the be- 
yinning of time for just this opportun- 
itv. 

I suggested that we walk down to the 
spring, as we would have no privacy on 
the veranda. He put his case fervently, 
but with dignity, and apologized for 
not having spoken to me before. “But,” 
he finished, “T lost my head, you know 

she is so fascinating.” 

Then I told mv whole story, just as I 
have told it here, sparing neither one of 
us. THe tried to stop me, but I went 


ho 


with a headache 


ness, 


ahead as steadily, as voluminously, as 
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the cataract of Lodore, piling fact on 
fact, and ending with: ‘You are in the 
unusual position, Professor, of falling 
In love with one lady and finding her 
another.” 

With a happy smile tthe Professor 
handed me a letter, saying: 

“Read that. I received it this morn- 
ing before you came downstairs.” 

In something of a daze, I read a letter 
asking him to report on the availability 
of one, Miss Lucy Frey, for the chair of 
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Ilistory in the State Normal, and en- 
closing her application and photograph. 
The letter stated that she was summer- 
ing at the Springs. 

“Your words this morning have kind- 
ly explained this,” he said. “It is true 
that I fell desperately in love with 
Lucia, but I confess that I’m awfully 
pleased that there is a Lucy, too. I hope 
| may marry both.” 

Without another word, I went to call 
Lucy. 


To-day the skies took on a tender glow, 
The trees were suddenly such melting green, 
The flowers never were so shy I know— 


To-day I saw my Queen 


No wonder that all bloomings seemed so pale, 
That laughing leaves poured out their souls in song, 
lor she, the fairest flower in the vale, 

Gazed on their world, full long. 

A hint of purple twilight in her eyes, 

A darkening, half of sorrow, half desire; 

A something that proclaimed them worldly-wise, 
And hushed for me my lyre. 

Yet still for me the night is full of stars; 

Her dear eyes dreaming make me brave to keep 
Silence, alas, for words she quite debars, 

And bids my love still sleep! 


—Amy IE. Campbell. 
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The Jews 


in Canada 


IN WHICH THEIR SUCCESS IN BUSINESS IS DETAILED AND SOME 
OBSERVATIONS MADE ON THE CHARACTER OF THEIR CITIZENSHIP 


By J. V. 


McAree 





preserved. 





This is the second of two articles on ‘*The Jews in Canada,’’ by Mr. 
J. V. MecAree, the first having appeared in MacLean’s Magazine for June. 
In the previous article the conditions under which the Jews live in Canada 
were presented; in this, other phases of their life are considered, notably, 
their success in business. As originally written, the article was intended 
for publication in one issue, but it was found necessary to run it in two 
instalments. To convert it into two distinct stories we were obliged to 
transpose certain paragraphs, but the general context has been fairly well 








AMONG the many phases of Jewish 
life in Canada which present themselves 
for consideration on the part of people 
who would become more familiar with 
it is that side which touches the Jews 
in their business relationships. Already 
we have shown the humble way in 
which the Jews start life in this coun- 
try, and the determined manner in 
which they apply themselves to their 
work. Nor is that all; many of them 
have risen to places of prominence and 
distinction in the Canadian business 
and professional field, and have achiev- 
ed a measure of success which reflects 
the greatest credit on them, both as 
regards their integrity and ability. 
Instances of this outstanding success 
are not far to seek, as will be seen from 
cases which are cited in this article. 
Apart from these, however, passing 
mention should be made of families of 
Jewish origin who have abandoned the 
faith and have since become promin- 
ent in various walks of life. Represen- 
tatives of this class are to be found In 
plenty occupying numerous positions 
in medicine, in finance, and in all 
branches of business. Thus have they 
invaded the realm of high finance. , 


FIRST JEW FORTUNE IN CANADA, 


The Jews, as has been remarked, are 
hol ploneers, There may have been a 
few of them in Canada before 1850, but 
they were usually peddlers, who left no 
mark on our commercial history. It was 
In 1854 that J. J. Joseph went to Tor- 
onto, built up the first big Jewish busi- 
ness, died, and left the first for- 
tune made in Canada by a_ Jew. 
Mr. Joseph was an English Jew, 
and did not come empty-handed 
to this country. Ile was in_ the 
jewelry business, but most of his money 
was made in real estate. Contempor- 
aneous with him was the De Sola family 
in Montreal. They were Portugese Jews 
and were related by marriage to the 
Josephs. The De Solas got the bulk of 
the Joseph fortune. Another promin- 
ent Canadian Jew was Mark Soloman, 
who built up a great wholesale clothing 
business. When he died his sons went 
to Rochester, where the Jewish garment 
maker puts forth his finest flower. 

Sam Davis came from England, and 
went into the tobacco business. He died 
a millionaire. Another very wealthy 
Montreal Jew was Moses Vineberg, who 
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was In the fur business. Julius Hirsch, 
also of Montreal, was a leader in the 
liquor and tobacco trade. In the pubhie 
eve of Montreal these men would rank 
aus the Samuels do in Toronto. These 
two brothers were [english Jews, and 
went into the hardware business as M. 
& L. Samuel & Co., on Yonge Street, 
below the Globe office. When Marks 
died, the Benjamin partnership was 
formed, and no wholesale firm stands 
in higher regard to-day that that of 
Samuel, Benjamin & Co. Sam Frankel, 
the wholesale jeweler, was an Austrian 
Jew, and unlike most Jews he lived and 
died al bachelor, fine business he 
established going to strangers on his 
death. He is not to be confounded with 
his namesake, Leo Frankel, who was a 
German Jew, and reached Toronto by 
way of Pittsburg, to establish a whole- 
sale metal business. [Edmund Scheuer, 
one of the most respected of ‘Toronto 
Jews, went to that city from Hamilton, 
where he had been in the jewelry busi- 
ness, Coldstein, the tobacconist, is from 
Montreal. TUlis father was a Russian re- 
fugee. Sam Solman, the father of 
“Lol,” the popular Toronto sporting and 
business man, was an Enelish Jew. An- 
other English Jew who has made money 
is Charles King, who owns a tannery at 


Whitby. 
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CASE OF JACOB SINGER, 


Jacob Singer, who was the wealthiest 
Jew in Toronto, was an Austrian. Le 
went there about thirty-five years ago 
almost penniless. Tle was a watchmaker 
by trade, and a good one. Tle occupied 
a very small shop, but, as his business 
erew, and he was able to save a little 
loan office next 


money, he opened a 
Ile ran both businesses until his 
death, but they were trifling compared 


door. 


with his real estate interests. He bought 
the corner of York and Queen Streets 
for $18,000: it is worth $200,000 now 
they sav. He very seldom sold any real 
estate, but preferred to rent, and put the 
money in more houses. His rents 
hought him a new plece of property 
every month. His experience in selling 
had not been altogether happy. For in- 
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stance, he bought a piece of property 
on Queen Street for $3,300, and a year 
or so after was tempted to give an option 
on it for $7,000. At this price the pro- 
perty was sold, but to a purchaser who 
could have afforded to pay much more 
for it. - Jacob would rather buy than 
sell, in which respects he differed from 
the ordinary Jew, who buys with no- 
thing but selling in view. Usually a 
Jew will sell a house for $4,300 the day 
after he has bought it for $4,200, and 
he well satisfied with such a quick pro- 
fit. 
THE “LUST FOR BUILDINGS.” 


It is well known that the Jews are 
at the present time the most persistent 
buyers of downtown property in Tor- 
onto. The district south of College, 
hounded by McCaul and Yonge Streets, 
is gradually falling into their hands. 
They are getting hold of Richmond 
and Adelaide Streets west; as they al- 
ready have Queen Street. Presently 
their ownership of the “Ward” will be 
absolute. It is not that thev realize bet- 
ter than Christians the value of down- 
town property in Toronto, nor that they 
have more money to invest, but it is 
because they can do better with property 
in the Ward. To a Jew, for example, 
it is no objection that his next door 
neighbors are Jews. A Christian may 
look at a large, crumbling house on 
Adelaide Street, ascertain the price, and 
come to the conclusion that it is a “‘good 
buy.” Tle will calculate, however, that 
to get a proper return on his money he 
must tear down the old structure and 
erect a first class dwelling. The Jew 
will make no such caleulations. He 
knows that however delapidated the 
dwelling, there are plenty of poor Jews 
who will be willing to rent rooms from 
him. So he buys the place, moves in, 
and presently where one family of 
Christians dwelt formerly, there are 
twenty Jews living, each paying a smail 
rent, but the total amounting to consid- 
erably more than any single family in 
the neighborhood could afford to pay. 
The landlord lives right among them, 
and can watch his property night and 
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day, whereas, a Gentile with sufficient 
money to buy the property, would not 
live much nearer than Jamieson Ave. 
or South Drive. 

This is one reason why the title to 
the Ward is being slowly relinquished 
to the Hebrews. It is an economic one 
But it does not tell all the story, having 
the infirmity common to. theoretical 
economics generally. Even if the Jews 
could not make money out of their pur- 
chases, I think they would still be la ree 
buyers of property. To own a house 
is about the only badge of prosperity 
recognized by the lower class Jew. Thei 
too it is only natural to assume that a 
passion that has been thwarted for so 
many generations should assert itself 
fiercely when the time comes. The 
Jew may not have the Anglo-Saxon lust 
for land, but he has a lust for buildings 
and that lust he is gratifying in Tor- 
onto. The panderers to this passion are 
the real estate agents, and their depu- 
ties in the Ward. Moses Epstein, for 
example, is suspected of having put by 
a couple of hundred dollars as the re- 
sult of his industry with a push cart. 
As Moses sits out on the sidewalk smok- 
ing his cigarette after the day’s work, 
to him comes Sol Brodinski. Sol 
real estate capper agent, and he remarks 
casually that Isaac Levinter has bought 
him a nice house on Chestnut Street. 
Probably Moses came to Canada a 
month or so before Isaac, and has 

rather been putting it over Isaac ever 
since, in conwequence of his start. Ife 
realizes now ,however, that if Isaac is 
to have the kudos that is entailed in 
property ownership, the days of Mos« 3’ 
superiority have ended. Ile may know 
too that Isaac has no more money than 
he has, but the neighbors will not know 
it when they hear about the nice little 


rookery Isaac has bought on Chestnut 
Street. To his cautious enquiries, the 
agent intimates that even with only 


$200 to lay down on a $2,500 property, 
some business can be dons. So next 
week Moses also owns a house, and still 


keeps that month’s start of Isaac. 
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SECRET OF JEWISH SUCCESS, 


Now one doesn’t need to be a financial 
expert to know that the man who pays 
no more than ten or five per cent. cash 
does not buy to the best advantage. 
Bear in mind, though, that the vendor 
may be in the position of having to find 
a Jewish purchaser. Te must then 
choose between the Jew who can pay all 
cash and the Jew who wants to spread 
the payments over twenty vears. Two 
thousand cash down, or twenty-five hun- 
dred spread over fifteen vears, may be 
his alternative. Thus Moses starts his 
career as a property — with a tax 
of $500 on his poverty, besides the mort- 
gage of $2,300 on his property. Many 

Gentile in similar eireumstances 
ee be crushed into insolveney by 
the burden. It is here that the stamina 
of the Jews comes into action, and more 
than any other quality it explains why 
Jews get rich. It is the very heart of 
the mystery of Jewish wealth. The 

w has been used to a sort of poverty 
that vou or T or the poorest of us who 
have lived all our lives in Canada know 
nothing about. Would we live for six 
months on bread and tea, for the sake 
of paying interest on . mortgage? The 
Jew will do it. Would we wear clothes 
that were made for someone else, and 
thrown away by him, in that we 
mav save the price of a suit to pay our 
taxes? Jews do. We refuse to put our 
verv heart’s blood into our business to 
buy our independence and eventually 
our affluence by the sweat and torture 
- stern self denial. To use it would 
be self denial of the bitterest kind. To 
the Jew it is something better, after all, 


order 


than what he was accustomed to for 
many generations. The Italian wonders 
at the Jew’s ACG UISILIVENESS ; and the 


Jew wonders at the Italian’s ability to 
dig trenches all day in the broiling sun. 
Neither of them supposes that there is 
anvthing remarkable in what he is 
doing. 

Like other men, the Jews are ready 
to make sacrifices to help their sens to 
prosper in life. The significance of 
education they have not learned. 


Worldly success is what they respect 
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more than any sort of distinction. So 
it was their practice, until the advent of 
the great i partment stores, for the 
thriving Jew to train his sons as retail 
traders. Thus have some great busi- 
nesses in both Toronto and Montreal 
been handed down from father to son. 
Of late years, however, the professions 
have seemed to them most profitable, 
and the tendency with well-to-do Jews is 
to make doctors or lawyers out of their 
sons. In Toronto there are now three 
Jewish doctors and four lawyers. At 
the Toronto University there are not 
fewer than twenty-four in training for 
one or other of these callings. In Me- 
Gill there are fifty Jewish students, and 
probably a score who have taken their 
degrees and are practising. As a rule 
professional Jews work exclusively 
among their own people; but, unfor- 
tunately for them, the converse is not 
true. The flourishing Jews do not con- 
fine themselves to one of their own race 
when they require either medical or 
legal advice. If they did, the Jewish 
doctors and lawyers in both Toronto 
and Montreal would be the wealthiest 
in their professions. A Jew who speaks 
Mnglish sees no advantage in employing 
a doctor of his own tribe, and any Gen- 
tile who wishes to get his share of the 
patronage in “the Ward” can do so at 
the price of learning Yiddish. 


SOME EXCLUSIVE JEWISH TRADES. 


Garment making is the trade of the 
Jews, almost as exclusively as pawn- 
broking. Ninety per cent. of the oper- 
alives in Toronto are Jews, and prob- 
ably 75 per cent. of the Canadian Jews 
who have a trade are garment makers, 
furriers or cap makers. ‘They are gar- 
ment workers in the first place because 
their fathers were garment makers. Cer- 
tain branches of this business can be 
done by a man at home better than in 
a factory, for he can impress the other 
members of the family into the work. 

Jewish child four years old can be 
made to earn its board by helping the 
father if he is a garment worker. It 
is play for the child, of course, but 
gradually it becomes work, and so, in- 
sensibly the baby has become a skilled 
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workman or workwoman. Most of 
the Jew tailors, therefore, have not de- 
liberately chosen their vocation. It has 
been forced upon them by the circum- 
stance that when they were children, 
their father required their help, in 
order that he might make a living at 
a trade, which, in certain parts of Kur- 
ope, is not highly ’ remunerated. 

ITaving been trained to the work 
since babyhood, the Jew who comes to 
a Canadian city is well equipped to 
make money when business in the cloak 
and suit trade is brisk, and to take the 
job away from the Canadian operative 
when things are dull. At a machine, 
two Jews are worth, at the lowest cal- 
culation, three Gentiles. One manu- 
facturer told me the other day that one 
Jew is worth four Gentiles. Of course, 
it would be easy to mention many 
trades where the balance was as greatly 
in favor of the Gentile; but the Jews 
do not cultivate those trades. Like 
everyone else, they like best to do what 
they do well—and from which they can 
make good money. Some of them make 
$70 a week by operating sewing ma- 
chines in Toronto. Hundreds make 
$40 a week. Another, who is the head 
of the garment factory in a big depart- 
ment store gets about $6,000 a year in 
wages and annual bonus. ITe started at 
$15 a week. He is, of course, an excep- 
tionally gifted man, and I don’t suppose 
that the fact that he is a Jew has had 
much to do with his success. 


As a rule, a Jew in the garment 
business will not work for a salary. He 
wants to go on piece work, and most of 
the factories are run on this principle. 
The confinement, and the stooping pos- 
ture are not as severe on the typical 
Jewish phsique as on Gentiles. Jews 
are smaller men, and perhaps this is 
one reason why we never see them at- 
tempting to compete with the Italians. 

‘Let me make the suits of the country, 
savs the Jew, “and I care not who 
builds its railroads and joins its Black 
Hand societies.”’ As designers they fre- 
quently display their Oriental genius, 
although in this respect they are not 
so proficient. 
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THE JEWS IN POLITICS. 


Although at the last provincial elee- 
tion in Manitoba a Jew was elected, it 
‘an hardly be said that the Hebrew vote 
cuts much figure in Canadian polities, 
except in a riding or two in Montreal 
and one in Toronto. In Centre Tor- 
onto the Jew can elect whichever ean- 
didate he will unitedly vote for. The 
point is that the Jews are not much 
more united in their politics than are 
the Christians. Most of them are Lib- 
erals, but there are enough Conserva- 
tives to ease what would otherwise be «i 
dead weight on the Liberal side of the 
scales. One of the leading Conserva- 
tive Jews in Toronto told me the other 
day with a mingling of pathos and de 
spair in his tones, that it was very difli- 
cult to teach the newly arrived Jewish 
immigrant that the Conservative party 
in Canada was not a branch of the 
Grand Dukes party in Russia. They 
have been taught to identify the word 
Conservatism with oppression, and un- 
scrupulous politicians of their own re- 
ligion do not fail to take full advan- 
tage of this fact. Ilowever, the trend of 
the wealthier and more cultivated Jews 
is toward Conservatism, and this ex- 
ample is not without its effect. In the 
meantime, both parties grovel to the 
Jew in Centre Toronto. So far the Jew 
is content to let them grovel. Tle has 
not quite come to the time when he will 
demand that a candidate for his favor 
shall be one of his own religion. If he 
suddenly were to make this demand, I 
believe it would be sincerely mét by two 
or three prominent Liberal and Conser- 
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vative politicians abandoning their last 
vestiges of Christianity. 


ARE A SOBER PEOPLE. 


In allotting the Jews their place as 
citizens, there is one fact that impresses 
itself upon even the most casual obser- 
ver. The Jew is the temperance man. 
On the occasion of an engagement or a 
wedding, or some other quasi religious 
observance, he may drink rather more 
than is good for him, but the real booz- 
ing Jew is almost unknown. No Gen- 
tile race has such a small percentage of 
drunkards as the Jew. Mr. Jacob 
Cohen, J. P., one of the best informed 
Jews in Toronto, explains the Jew’s tem- 
perance on the ground that prohibition 
is rarely preached to him. He 1s in- 
structed in the use of liquor lost 
from babyhood. When he is baptized 
his lips are touched with wine. The 
touch would seem to have almost the 
effectiveness of a vaccination, for rarely 
thereafter do the libations of a Jew in- 
terfere with his busniess. In other re- 
spects the Jew’s habits are probably 
about the same as those of Gentiles of 
the same class. Ile is rather more liti- 
gious than a Christian, and his moral 
infirmities are thus more frequently ex- 
osed. 

Here he is among us, however, with 
all his faults and all his virtues. Ife has 
one quality that ought not to be over- 
looked, and that is a tendency to act 
like a white man if he is treated like 
one. It has been well said that every 
country has the sort of Jew 1t deserves. 
So it lies with us to have the sort of 
Jew we want. Some sort we must have 
always. 





Every Day a Success 


If vou make the most of to-day you have made the most of 


vourself, the most of what is In you for that time. So if you make 


the most of every day you W il] make the most of your life. 









IN the moonlight I watched the 
hunched figure of the giant at the oars. 
There were moments in that age of 
darkness in which my hatred was so 
consuming that, with a weapon at hand, 
| should have killed him. I dreaded 
the morning light, because it would dis- 
close his profile, as it turned to the right 
and left oversea. All my relation 
to reality was identified with the 
woman’s moaning. Between these 
sounds from her, my mind was rushed 
along in a torrent of nightmarish ideas. 

The moon sank. We climbed one of 
the foot-hills of eternity after that, be- 
fore the white rose of dawn opened in 
the east—showed us again where the 
east was. The giant rowed. The 
woman lay at my feet in the bottom of 
the boat, and at intervals stirred and 
moaned. And this was the third dawn. 

We were survivors from the sailing 
eraft Passion Flower, carrying copra 
from the Solomons to Bengal, and 
wrecked in the third week of her voy- 
age. There had been two other passen- 
besides the woman and myself. 
The giant belonged to the crew. The 
sight of him had repelled me, even in 
those happy davs of good sailing. He 
was markedly — atavistic—gorilla-like, 
with his hairv chest, huee, high-held 
shoulders, and stubbv, blackened hands. 
No sound had come to me from his lips 
(save the egurele of his drinking), 
neither before the sinking of the Pas- 
sion Flower, nor up to this hour in the 
yawl. 

What happened to the vessel is not 
likely to he known. She was humming 
forward under full sail in the beautiful 
torrid nieht. T had left the woman 
less than an hour before, and was half 
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Yellow Water 


By Will Leavington Comfort 


asleep when the horrible grinding be- 
gan, as if the spine of the ship were 
scraping over a reef—where no reefs 
were charted. The vessel quivered and 
settled back. The instant’s silence was 
like that following the fall of a child, 
when one waits for the scream of pain 
—then running feet, upraised voices, 
and (when I opened the door of the 
cabin) the appalling roar of rushing 
water below in the darkness of the ship. 
My only thought after that was of the 
woman. We met in the galley passage. 
Queerly enough, before a word was ut- 
tered, I kissed her. There was no need 
to speak. The voices of the men made 
us know we were sinking. 

a The other two boats were 
launched. The giant was unhanging 
the third, a vawl, from the davits. I 
commanded him to make room for the 
woman and me, and was startled to see 
him nod—as if the Captain had spoken. 
The Passion Flower was foundering. 
Some ereat creature strangling to death 
-—such were the sounds from. below. 
The blackness of the sea was a sudden 
revelation—the lazy roll of it, the im- 
mensity, ats horrible patience. A new 
smell was in my nostrils, so near it 
was. “| 

Tt was the last moment. Our small 
hoat was overside. The woman and I 
clung to the ship’s gunwale, at a sick- 
ening angle. Rending dissolution was 
beneath, as the giant’s arms lifted from 
the vawl. I passed the woman to him, 
and he put off furiously. . As the 
ship heeled over, T leaped into the sea. 
Under water, T felt the shudder and the 
suction from the wreck. 

Tt was a battle to the end. My life 
depended upon struggling out of the 
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whirlpool, rather than in making any 
effort to reach the surface at once. | 
was all but done, when the road and en- 
tangling pressure of the vortex eased. 
and the lashing water grew still. My 


lungs seemed filled with blood. T must 
have been twenty feet under when I 
gave a last kick for the top. All 
throughout that battle beneath the 
water, the image of the giant at the last 
instant stood before my mind—as he 
pulled furiously away! Tt seems now 
that IT must have sunk again from the 
surface—save for the woman’s scream. 
. Her hands helped to lift me. 


The light was in my eves as I re- 
gained consciousness in the yawl. I 
never saw the other two boats. a 
So, in the beginning of the real fight 
with thirst and burning days and fa- 
mine, I was half-dead. I think that 
certain of the veins in my chest were 
hroken—as thev break in the eye and 
the forehead under the strain of vomit- 
ing. My torture of thirst began with 
the first consciousness. The woman 
nursed and pette’ me, but my faculties 
were in some abhorrent spell, in which 
only the giant moved. 

This is the thought that became the 
master-kev to all the horrible mania 
that possessed me for the next forty- 
eight hours: That he was the devil in- 
-arnate: that he would outlive me, and 
the woman I loved would be alone with 
ROM. » « 

T had known her but the three weeks 
of her vovage—days and evenings in 
the long lulline swell of the Southern 
Pacific. Tt wes a rough life that I had 
put behind, and few were the memories 
that pleased me. Meeting the woman 
had seemed to seal these memories, and 
to give me authority for fresh and finer 
heginnines. Within a week, I had told 
her all the best and the worst. What a 
eamester a woman is! Her life had 
known only the quiet places; yet she 
caught up the flying flaming pages of 
my past, and bound them in the reality 
of her spirit. 

“You ought to know only the easy 
wavs from now on.” she said, “and Ill 
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help you to find them.” Perhaps 
it sounds very old and commonplace, 
but I assure you nothing that ever hap- 
pened before could teuch the hem of its 
garment for importance. But this 
is quite enough about Penelope, save 
that a peace and beauty had come from 
her to my life, such as I had not known 
was in the world. 

. The woman moaned again that 
third dawn. There was vellow now in 
the eastern red—the silken yellow of a 
mandarin’s robe—and IT felt the first 
touch of the murdering heat. T knew 
that this was my last day—even if I 
must leave the woman with him. 
There had been six quarts of water, a 
few crackers, and a can of kippered her- 
ring—a _ hellish thirst-maker. There 
was less than three pints of water left. 
The giant had taken his full portion; 
the woman and T had each fought to 
make the other drink. 

The dawn brought out the great hun- 
dred shoulders at the oars—the blis- 
tered, ox-like neck. To me, the 
suspense of waiting for full light in the 
hope of land or ship, was less that third 
morning than on the other two. More 
and more of the sea cleared—filled 
ereedily with the burning light. 

The woman arose. I stared into her 
face as the sleep left her eves. T should 
know from them—if the clearing hori- 
zon held other than emptiness. She 
eave? longe—winced and smiled at. me. 
I shuddered at my poor ideals of cour- 
age before I had met her. Better thar 
an army at a man’s hand, is the courage 
of a woman who loves him. There was 
not a speck on the round rim of the 


world. Her eyes fell to the swinging 
£eR. 

“Tt’s yellow—yes, it’s vellow!” she ex- 
claimed. 


The Passion Flower had been 
three davs’ sail from Madras, I remem- 
bered. The mouths of the Kistna and 
the Godivari discolor the water for 
many miles at sea. But the west 
brought out no coast. The giant 


was pulling steadily. It seemed as easy 
for him as breathing. 


Ile sucked a 
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brass locket that had hung about his 
neck. I thought of him as the devil— 
and deathless. 

The pressure of the mounting sun 
was like scalding salt to me. ; 
Kverything was salt—the gunwales 
rough with it, my throat caked, pores 
cracked, and face blistered with salt. 

. The fin of a shark ran across the 
surface nearby like the point of a paper- 
knife through the edge of a book. ..... 
The day was smiting my temples, and 
1 held my eyelids apart to stare at the 
sailless, landless, smokeless sea. I felt 
the tragedy of it all stealing away from 
Iny consciousness—and the agony from 
my flesh—The woman held water 
to my lips—plenaded and prayed—as if 
she saw me leaving her. 

‘“Took—the water is yellow!” she re- 
peated. “We cannot be far. He he is 
pulling mightily.” 

I drew up with a last spasm of 
strength, and caught the giant’s shoul- 
der. He turned to me—-the great con- 
torted fae e. 

“Tf you’re not square to the woman 

if you don’t serve her with your life 

-V’ll come back and haunt you day 
weed night until you kill vourself! Do 


vou hear?” TI was beating the words 
into his brain. The woman clung to 
me, calling my name. 

“TWuh!” the giant grunted. 


“Do vou hear and understand?” 

“TWuh!” came again. 

T stared around at the glaring, brassy 
day, and it seemed as if a ball of light 
struck me down. 


i 
.I heard the intoning of temple 


bells—-it seemed for ages. Then I felt 
a hand. As I tried to grasp it, dark- 
ness and a different world intervened. 
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Sometimes the intoning of the bells was 
like a harp in another room....... At 
length I looked about, and through a 
doorway. Cattle were passing upon a 
sun-baked land. Finally I felt the hand 
again. Penelope was there, and bend- 
ing low, hushed me to sleep. For days 
and days, it seemed to me, this hap- 
pened—until something touched my 
lips and T would not be hushed. 

“We are in a little Hindu village,” 
she whispered, “and all is well. They’re 
very good to us—and every day you're 
stronger—the new life coming back.” 

It may have been another day that I 
asked: “And how long have we been 
here?” 


“For nearly a month.” 

My mind struggled up from vague 
horrors, never to be marshalled again. 
“And the giant?” I whispered. 

“We was heroic. For ten hours — 


from the moment we saw the yellow 
water—he did not cease to row. And 
in the afternoon we saw the land—and 





he pulled and pulled, sucking his brass 
locket—until we saw the lights on the 
shore————On tthe beach he gave a 
ereat ery and fell. Then the Hindus 
came.——— And now he is working in 
the fields with them——” 

“Bring him to me,” I said, 

It seemed long afterward that the 


eiant came in—afraid—twisting his 
hat in his hand. I caught the huge 


hlackened wrist and held it to my fore- 
head... ..4 And I knew after that—as I 
could not know amid the horrors of the 
open boat—that, had he not pulled furi- 
ously away from the vortex of the sink- 
ing Passion Flower, in which I strug- 


eled, there would have been no open 
boat, and no Penelope. 























Canada’s Treasure House 


VALUABLE HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS AND INTERESTING 
AT CANADIAN ARCHIVES BUILDING—BRINGING 
NATION TO TAKE A PRIDE IN ITS 


RELICS 
UP THE 
HISTORY 


By John McCormac 





If you ever go to Ottawa on a casual visit do not fail to take a run 
through the archives. 





The only reason that more people do not avail them 
selves of the opportunities which the archives building offers must be that 
they do not know of them. 


In this article a glimpse is given in a racy 
handling of some of the outstanding features of interest. 
will ever be able to visit the Capital or not, you will be enlightened by the 
sketch herewith presented. 


Whether 


you 
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that inscription. 


handsome home of the ar- 
chives branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
fle was, let the truth be 
known at once, merely a 
sightseer, a visitor—eveli a 
tourist. He was “doing 
Ottawa,” had visited the 


Archives 
A man once had oceasion to read 
Graven above a door 
in letters of stone, it assured him that 
he stood before the new and not un- 


Juilding.” 


threshold. 


antiquarians poring over dusty volumes 
was his as he stepped over the broad 
Still, the archives building 
had been mentioned in 
guidebooks and the member from his , 


all the best 


district had recommended 
it as “one of the sights of 
the town, sir. You ought 
not to miss it,” though he 
had betrayed when ques- 
tioned rather a surprising 
lack of information as to 


Hill, been through the the exact nee . ee 
mint and museum, and true inwardness of its 
now wanted to go through charm. as 
the archives. He had “Is Dr. Doughty in? 


made it the last stop in his 
itinerary because well, 
because he had his own 
opinion of archives, and 
was not unlike the major- 
ity of common or garden: 
men in that he placed 
pleasure before duty when 
the choice was his own. 
He had his own opinion 
of archives. It was of a 
nature to suggest weiglily 
tomes and contents figur- 
atively as heavy, and a lit- 
tle mental picture of fusty 








“Yes, sir,” answered the 
officer of the law, whose 
broad form was drawn up 
with the almost impossible 
erectness of bearing which 
characterizes Dominion 
Police officers. “First door 
to the left, sir.” 

The next moment the 
visitor was shaking hands 
with Canada’s chief ar- 
chivist, Dr. A. G. Doughty, 
C.M.G. “No fusty anti- 


Dr. Doughty, Dominion Archives quarian here,” he thought, 


~ Commissioner. 


“but perhaps they keep 
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64 
them concealed somewhere about the 
building.” 

“You want to see the archives? Well 
in that case your best plan would be 
to take a look around,” said Dr. 
Doughty. 
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“Tum! That looks like the ice road 
between this city and Gatineau Point in 
winter.” 

“So it is. 
engravings here. 
lett engravings, 


We have no less than 700 
\f these 130 are Bart- 
remarkable for finish 
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Archives endeavor 


A cicerone was accordingly appoint- 
ed who led the man from back home 
into the hall, and directed his attention 
to the numerous prints and engravings 
that lined its walls. ‘Now, here’s a 
view of the Ice Pont, between Quebec 
and Pt. Levis,” he commenced. 


a Proclamation by General Brock. 
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An example of the sort of document the 
to secure and preserve. 


and accuracy. Their subjects are main- 
lv the different (Governors and men 
prominent in the history of Canada; 
views of cities and fortifie: itions such as 
Halifax, St. John, Quel ec, Montreal, 
York, or Toronto as it is now known, 
and other places.” 

















“What’s that faded piece of paper so 
jealously preserved in that glass case 
over there?” 

“That is the proclamation issued by 
Louis Riel, the rebel, which was attach- 
ed to his flag and captured at Batoche 
by Captain Howard. We have another 
series of pictures in connection with the 
rebellion of 1837. Here’s something 
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time for a readjustment of his ideas in 
regard to archives and archivists in gen- 
eral and Canadian ones in particular. 
“T asked for a stone and they are giv- 
ing me bread,” he reflected. 

The map department proved to be a 
large and airy room on an upper floor. 
Maps hung about the walls or lay in 
folding beds of tin. 
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The Canadian Archives Building at Ottawa. 
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that would interest a Westerner,” indi- 
cating an early view of Fort Garry, now 
Winnipeg, when that hustling city was 
a Hudson Bay post. “Or if you are in- 
terested in i matters, look at 
these flags of the Canadian militia, dat- 
ing from 1775, and presented to the ar- 
chives by Lady Caron. Now, let’s take 
a look at the map section.” 

As the visitor and his guide crossed 
the hall the former reflected that it was 

C 


“There are over 7,000 in all,” the 
visitor was informed, “and we are get- 
ting more all the time. Here is one of 
the oldest maps we have. It represents 
Quebec as it was in 1663. This one was 
done somewhat later, and is the original 
drawn up by Major McKellar, com- 
mander of the Engineers in the siege 
of Quebec. It shows the plan of oper- 
ations which ended in the taking of 
the ancient city, and was later sent 
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home to Pitt. We also have a small re- 
production which was the actual map 
General Wolfe employed in directing 
the details of the siege.”’ 

“What is that one over there, with 
all the soldiers on it?” 

“That represents Louisburg in 1758. 
It’s a little out of perspective. The sol- 
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“Now for the antiquarians and their 
dusty tomes, you mean,” thought the 
guided one. “I knew they kept them 
somewhere here.” 

He was wrong again. Far from be- 
ing musty, some of the antiquarians” 
were not even men. “No dusty tomes, 
either,” he reflected, as he gazed along 








One of the treasures of the Archives. 


diers are as large as the trees, while some 
are even a little bigger. Now here is 
something really interesting,” extricat- 
ing a huge sheet of canvas from a 
drawer. “It’s quite a size, isn’t it? And 
it’s only a section of the real map. That 
is 45 feet long.” 

“Gracious! What’s it all about?” 

“Tt’s a sort of history of the St. Law- 
rence district, was done under the di- 
rection of General Murray by different 
officers and is practically a history of 
every parish in the district, with num- 
ber of inhabitants, number able to bear 
arms, ete.” 

The preservation of all these old 
maps, the sightseer was informed, has 
proved of inestimable value in the set- 
tlement of disputes, international and 
otherwise, which have arisen at differ- 
ent times, among them being the New- 
foundland fisheries dispute. 

“Now for the manuscript section,” 
said the guide. 








A model of Quebec as it appeared in 1800. 


rows of neatly arranged and dustless 
volumes in their cleanly metal shelves. 
It was true. And, finding that a strict 
attention to prophylactics had banished 
the expected bacteria of science, the 
man from outside began to speculate 
whether these long rows of uniformly 
bound volumes might not instead con- 
tain the germs of romance. It was not 
an uninspiring thought that in their 
closely written pages were rescued from 
oblivion the deeds and lives of those 
who had helped to make or mar Can- 
ada. 

“A sort of mortuary chamber for 
dead reputations, isn’t it?” said the cic- 
erone, interpreting the visitor’s thought. 
So it was. In some cases in clear, cold 
type, in others in the original hand- 
writing itself, were inscribed records of 
the lifework of the men who saw the 
Dominion in the making. Some there 
were who guarded its progress as a pre- 
cious thing. Doubted they may have 
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been in their time, but history justified 
them. Side by side with their stainless 
records lie the not so unspotted ones of 
some others whose names lie a black 
smudge across the pages of Canadian 
history. For them there is no merciful 
oblivion. Their testimonies are open 
to the mental scalpel of whosoever cares 
to peruse them. 

The treasures which the fireproof 
walls of the archives building so jealous- 
ly house have not lodged themselves 
there. The great majority have his- 
tories of their own quite distinct from 
that of which they form a part. Dr. 
Doughty could tell you something 
about all of them, of the trouble he had 
in gathering some and the prices he had 
to pay for others. Dr. Doughty could, 
but he doesn’t. The grim firmness of 
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tion copy to him and he retreats; sug- 
gest an interview, and he turns pale. 

But if, perchance, you have word of 
a time-stained document or an old coin, 
relic of a past currency, that you know 
to be lurking in the recesses of some cor- 
ner of oblivion, then you are a welcome 
visitor indeed. A suggestion, a bare 
hint, is enough. Instead of the man of 
letters drawing his shell about him to 
escape the prying light of public curi- 
osity, you have a veritable LeCoq, a 
Sherlock Holmes, keen to track to its 
source and safely lodge within the ar- 
chives’ shelter what may throw a new 
light on old secrets. 


SECURING VALUABLE DOCUMENTS, 


Who was it first emphasized the gulf 
between the man and the man plus his 
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Tattered flags of the Canadian Militia carefully preserved in the Archives Building. 


purpose with which Canada’s chief ar- 
chivist strikes the trail of an important 
document or valuable engraving, and 
follows it to the end is equaled only by 
his modest shrinking from publicity 
and the prominence that is to be obtain- 
ed through the medium of print. Men- 


work? Dr. Doughty the man suggests 
the litterateur and the student, but Dr. 
Doughty the archivist is a veritable me- 
tamorphosis. No clue is too slight to 
follow, no difficulty too great to daunt 
him when an opportunity presents it- 
self further to enrich Canada’s store of 
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historical material. He can scent inter- 
est three centuries removed, and detect 
the golden gleam of chronological im- 
port through the dust of decades. When 
diplomacy is required, then Dr. 
Doushey is the last word in resourceful- 
ness and tact, when influence is needed 
it is furnished in high quarters. Lord 
Minto obtained some 400 volumes of 
valuable papers for the archives, while 
the late Governor-General, Earl Grey, 
also had its interests at heart, and it 
was through his influence that a num- 
ber of Dr. Doughty’s chiefest treasures, 
inaccessible through other means, have 
been secured. 


Many documents of value have been 
obtained from England by the process 
of going after them. Many a time has 
the chief archivist packed his steamer 
trunk for the other side of the pond, 
and seldom has he returned without 
that which was the object of his quest. 
Where the originals are not to be had 
for love or money, copies are made, and 
these are generally in cases where the 
papers themselves are already stored 
in English archives. 


Not only is Dr. Doughty personally 
keen in securing material of all kinds 
but he has succeeded in similarly in- 
spiring his staff. A great deal of the 
locating of manuscripts is done by 
means of correspondence. Members of 
the archives staff endeavor to get in 
sections of the country and in this way 
obtain news of the documents or records 
of the kind required. The next step is 
to arrange for their transference to the 
Sussex Street treasurer house of his- 
tory, no easy matter in many cases. For 
one owner willing to sacrifice the family 
treasures for the greatest good of the 
greatest number there are scores who 
are not so compliant. It is here that 
your true archivist is in his element. No 
newspaperman intent on scoops ever 
labored half so hard to obtain the latest 
news of the hour as do the delvers into 
manuscripts to secure that which would 
have been news anywhere from half a 
dozen decades to two centuries ago. 
Wires are pulled, influences are solicit- 
ed, moral suasion is brought to bear and 
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patriotism is appealed to. The result, in 
nine cases out of ten, spells success. In 
the tenth case, if the document is worth 
while, the archives buys it. But it has 
to be worth while. 

The bane of the archivist is the auto- 
graph hunter. He puts up the prices. 
He is sometimes willing to give as many 
as ten or fifteen dollars for a single let- 
ter and when upwards of a score or two 
of them can be disposed of at such a 
figure the whole series costs the archives 
—well, figure it out yourself. 


A PRIDE IN OUR HISTORY. 


The archives stops at confederation 
but aims to go back indefinitely from 
that point. Some of its treasures com- 
prise documents of the privy council 
from its first meeting in 1764 down to 
confederation and on the French side 
from the period of discovery till 1763; 
despatches of British governors-general 
to Canada and answers; correspondence 
with England in regard to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; records of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island and all internal corres- 
pondence of the secretary of state’s de- 
partment; correspondence with the gov- 
ernors-general of British Columbia be- 
fore confederation ; military correspond- 
ence from 1780 down to the removal of 
the troops in the ’60’s; papers removed 
from Canada with the departure of dif- 
ferent officials, ete., ete. A number of 
records are being copied in private ar- 
chives such as St. Sulpice in Montreal 
and a thorough investigation of the en- 
tire country is being conducted for pri- 
vate or semi-official documents. An 
effort is also being made to gather all 
the early church registers of Canada 
while Father O’Leary, one of the heroes 
of the Canadian contingent in the 
South African war, is doing good work 
among the parishes of Quebec. These 
private records in many cases shed light 
on what has hitherto been secret history 
and sometimes bring facts of unique 
interest to light. Few, for instance, are 
aware that there was a very strong pos- 
sibility that the Duke of Wellington, 
the hero of Waterloo, would come to 
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Canada to direct the British forces in 
the war of 1812 yet such was the case, 
the Iron Duke professing himself will- 
ing to do so if needed. 

The archives has its commercial side, 
a very important one as many a lawyer 
who has searched therein for a title deed 
in a lawsuit could bear witness. When 
the original grant made may have com- 
prised so many acres “around a lake” 
and the lake has in the course of years 
dried up, it takes considerable searching 
before boundaries can be defined. There 
are few phases of our present day life 
which have not their root in history, 
hence the archives. 

Though it deals in the past, the ar- 
chives has a future and from its origin- 
al position as a division of the agricul- 
tural department it is expected it will 
in time become a public record office 
for all departments. It has its secrets, 
too, documents relating to Canada’s his- 
tory of the past half century, which 
might easily result in all sorts of inter- 
national complications were they ever 
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to find their way outside the bolted and 
barred walls and doors of the “dark 
chamber” of the building. 

A recent development of the archives 
work that is greatly helping to uncover 
the riches of the mine of historical 
wealth it constitutes, is the conclusion 
of an agreement whereby historical re- 
search scholarships are offered students 
of the different universities who are 
thus enabled to spend their summer 


‘hours reading and cataloging manu- 


script. 

But above and beyond the more com- 
mercial aspects of the archives work 
there is another that transcends these. 
It is briefly expressed in Dr. Doughty’s 
own statement, when asked to put the 
purpose of his work in a nutshell, that, 
“we are bringing up the Canadian na- 
tion to take pride in its history.” And 
after all, to the “‘average citizen” as 
well as to the student what sphere offers 
richer opportunities than the life story 
of the Canadian people? 








Cheer as a Life Prolonger 


We have all felt the magic of cheerfulness when we have been 
discouraged, depressed and disheartened; we have all felt the 
buoyancy, rejuvenation of this uplifting force. The habit of 
optimism, of taking cheerful views of life, with plenty of innocent 
fun, never allowing oneself to worry or fret—these are the life 
prolongers. Anything which tends to keep us in harmony will 
lengthen life. Magnanimity, charity, broad views of life and of 
people, add materially to comfort, happiness, and longevity. 








The Smoke Bellew Series 


Tale Eight: 


In which is featured “The Hanging of 


Cultus George” 


By Jack London 


I. 


THE way led steeply up through deep, 
powdery snow that was unmarred by 
sled-tracks or moccasin impression. 
Smoke, in the lead, pressed the fragile 
crystals down under his fat, short snow- 
shoes. ‘The task required lungs and 
muscle, and he flung himself into it 
with ail his strength. Behind, on the 
surface he packed, strained the string of 
six dogs, the steam jets of their breath- 
ing attesting their labor and the lowness 
of the temperature. Between the wheel- 
dog and the sled toiled Shorty, his 
weight divided between the guiding gee- 
pole and the haul, for he, too, pulled 
with the dogs. Every half hour he and 
Smoke exchanged places, for the snow- 
shoe work was even more arduous than 
that of the gee-pole. 

The whole outfit was fresh and 
strong. It was merely hard work being 
efficiently done—the breaking of a mid- 
winter trail across a divide. On this 
severe stretch, ten miles a day they 
called a decent stint. They kept in con- 
dition, but each night crawled well-tired 
into their sleeping furs. This was their 
sixth day out from the lively camp of 
Muclue on the Yukon. In two days, 
with the loaded sled, they had covered 
the fifty miles of packed trail up Moose 
Creek. Then had come the struggle 
with the four feet of untouched snow 
that was really not snow, but frost crys- 
tals, so lacking in cohesion that when 
kicked it flew with the thin hissing of 
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eranulated sugar. In three days they 
had wallowed thirty miles up Minnow 
Creek and across the series of low divides 
that separate the several creeks flowing 
south into Siwash River; and now they 
were breasting the big divide, past the 
Bald Buttes, where the way would lead 
them down Porcupine Creek to the 
middle reaches of Milk River. Higher 
up Milk River, it was fairly rumored, 
were deposits of copper. And this was 
their goal—a hill of pure copper, half 
a mile to the right and up the first creek 
after Milk River issued from a deep 
gorge to flow across a heavily timbered 
stretch of bottom. They would know it 
when they saw it. One-Eyed McCarthy 
had described it with sharp definiteness. 
It was impossible to miss it—unless Mc- 
Carthy had lied. 


Smoke was in the lead, and the small 
scattered spruce trees were becoming 
scarcer and smaller, when he saw one, 
dead and bone-dry, that stood in their 
path. There was no need for speech. 
His glance to Shorty was acknowleged 
by a stentorian “Whoa!” The dogs 
stood in the traces till they saw Shorty 
begin to undo the sled-lashings and 
Smoke attack the dead spruce with an 
axe; whereupon the animals dropped in 
the snow and curled into balls, the bush 
of each tail curved to cover four padded 
feet and an ice-rimed muzzle. 


The men worked with the quickness 


of long practice. Gold pan, coffee pot 
and cooking pail were soon thawing the 
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heaped frost crystals into water. Smoke 
extracted a stick of beans from the sled. 
Already cooked, with a generous admix- 
ture of cubes of fat pork and bacon, the 
beans had been frozen into this portable 
immediacy. He chopped off chunks 
with an axe, as it were so much firewood, 
and put them into the frying pan to 
thaw. Solidly frozen sourdough bis- 
cuits were likewise placed to thaw. In 
twenty minutes from the time they 
halted, the meal was ready to eat. 


“About forty below,” Shorty mum- 
bled through a mouthful of beans. 
“Hope it doesn’t get colder . . . or 
warmer neither. It’s just right for trail- 
breaking.” 

Smoke did not answer. His own 
mouth full of beans, his jaws working, 
he had chanced to glance at the lead- 
dog, lying half a dozen feet away. That 
grey and frosty wolf was gazing at him 
with the infinite wistfulness and yearn- 
ing that glimmers and hazes so often in 
the eyes of Northland dogs. Smoke 
knew it well, but never got over the un- 
fathomable wonder of it. As if to shake 
off the hypnotism, he sat down his plate 
and coffee cup, went to the sled, and be- 
gan opening the dried-fish sack. 

“Hey!” Shorty expostulated. ‘What 
’r’ you doin’!” 

“Breaking all law, custom, precedent, 
and trail usage,” Smoke replied. “I’m 
going to feed the dogs in the middle of 
the day just this once. They’ve 
worked hard, and that last pull to the 
top of the divide is before them. Be- 
sides, Bright there has been talking to 
me, telling me all untellable things with 
those eyes of his.” 

Shorty laughed skeptically. “Go on 
an’ spoil ’em. Pretty soon you'll be 
manicurin’ their nails. I’d recommend 
cold cream and electric massage—it’s 
great for sled dogs. And soinetimes 2 
Turkish bath does ’em fine.” 

“T’ve never done it before,” Sricke 
defended. “And I wont again. But 
this once I’m going to. It’s just a 
whim, I guess.” 

“Oh, if it’s a hunch, go to it.” 
Shorty’s tones showed how immediately 


he had been mollified. “A man’s al- 
ways got to follow his hunches.” 


“It isn’t a hunch, Shorty. Bright 
just sort of got on my imagination for 
a couple of twists. He told me more in 
one minute with those eyes of his than 
I could read in the books in a thousand 
years. His eyes were a-crawl with the 
secrets of life. They were just squirm- 
ing and wriggling there. The trouble 
is I almost got them, and then I didn’t. 
I’m no wiser than I was before, but I 
was near them. I can’t tell you, but 
that dog’s eyes were just spilling over 
with cues to what life is, and evolution, 
and star-dust, and cosmic sap, and all 
the rest—everything.” 

“Boiled down into simple American, 
you got a’ hunch,” Shorty insisted. 

Smoke finished tossing the dried sal- 
mon, one to each dog, and shook his 
head. 

“T tell you yes,’ Shorty argued. 
“Smoke, it’s a sure hunch. Some- 
thing’s goin’ to happen before the day is 


out. You see. And them dried fish’]] 
have a bearin’.”’ 
“You’ve got to show me,” Smoke 


laughed. 

“No I ain’t. The day’ll take care of 
itself an’ show you. Now listen to what 
I’m tellin’ you. I got a hunch myself 
out of your hunch. T’ll bet eleven 
ounces against three ornery toothpicks 
I’m right. When I get a hunch I ain’t 
a-scared to ride it.” 

“You bet the toothpicks, and [ll bet 
the ounces,” Smoke returned. 

“Nope. That’d be plain robbery. I! 
win. I know a hunch when if tickles 
me. Before the day’s out somethin’ll 
happen, an’ them ffish’ll have a 
meanin’.” 

“Tell,” said Smoke, dismissing the 
discussion contemptuously. 

“An’ it Il be hell,” Shorty came back. 
“An’ T’ll take three more toothpicks 
with you on them same odds that it’ll 
be sure enough hell.” 


“Done,” said Smoke. 


“T win,” Shorty exulted. 
feather toothpicks for mine.” 


“Chicken- 








II. 


An hour later they cleared the di- 
vide, dipped down past the Bald Buttes 
through a sharp elbow-canyon, and 
took the steep open slope that dropped 
into Poreupine Creek. Shorty, in the 
lead, stopped abruptly, and Smoke 
whoa’d the dogs. Beneath them, com- 
ing up, was a procession of humans, 
scattered and draggled, a quarter of a 
mile long. 

“They move like it was a funerai,” 
Shorty noted. 

“'They’ve no dogs,” said Smoke. 

“Yep; there’s a couple of men pullin’ 
on a sled.” 

“See that fellow fall down? There’s 
something the matter, Shorty, and 
there must be two hundred of them.” 

“Took at ’m stagger as if they were 
soused. There goes another.” 

“Tt’s a whole tribe. There are chil- 
dren there.” 

“Smoke, I win,” Shorty proclaimed. 
“A huneh is a hunch, an’ you can’t 
beat it. There she comes. Look at 
her!—surgin’ up like a lot of corpses.” 

The mass of Indians, at sight of the 
two men, had raised a weird cry of Joy 
and accelerated its pace. 

‘“They’re sure tolerable woozy,”’ com- 
mented Shorty. ‘See ’m falin’ down 
in lumps and bunches?” 

“Look at the face of that first one,” 
Smoke said. “It’s starvation—that’s 
what’s the matter with them. They’ve 
eaten their dogs.” 

“What’ll we do? Run for it!” 

“And leave the sled and dogs?” 
Smoke demanded reproachfully. 

“They'll sure eat us if we don't. 
They look hungry enough for it— 
Hello, old skeesiks. What’s wrong 
with you? Don’t look at that dog that 
way. No cookin’ pot for him—savve?” 

The fore-runners were arriving and 
crowding about them, moaning and 
plainting in an unfamiliar jargon. To 
Smoke the picture was grotesque and 
horrible. It was famine unmistakable. 
Their faces, hollow-cheeked and skin- 
stretched, were so many death’s heads. 
More and more arrived and crowded 
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about, until Smoke and Shorty were 
hemmed in by the wild crew. Their 
ragged garments of skin and fur were 
cut and slashed away, and Smoke knew 
the reason for it when he saw a 
weazened child on a squaw’s back that 
sucked and chewed a strip of filthy fur. 
Another child he observed steadily mas- 
ticating a leather thong. 

“Keep . off there!—keep back!” 
Shorty yelled, falling back on English, 
after futile attempts with the little In- 
dian he did know. 

Bucks and squaws and children tot- 
tered and swayed on shaking legs and 
continued to urge in, their mad eves 
swimming with weakness and burning 
with ravenous desire. A woman, moan- 
ing, staggered past Shorty and fel! with 
spread and grasping arms on the sled. 
An old man followed her, panting and 
gasping, with trembling hands striving 
to cast off the sled lashings and get at 
the grub-sacks beneath. A young man, 
with a naked knife, tried to rush in, 
but was flung back by Smoke. The 
whole mass pressed in upon them, and 
the fight was on. 

At first Smoke and Shorty shoved 
and thrust and threw back. ‘l'hen they 
used the butt of the dog whip and their 
fists on the food-mad crowd. And all 
this against a background of moaning 
und wailing women and children. 
Iiere and there, in a dozen places, the 
sled-lashings were cut. Men crawled in 
on thei bellies, regardless of a rain of 
kicks and blows, and tried to drag out 
the grub. ‘These had to be picked up 
bodily and flung back. And such was 
their weakness that they fell continu- 
ally under the slightest pressures or 
shoves. Yet they made no attempt to 
injure the two men who defended the 
sled. 3 | 

“Just a-honin’ for grub, just a- 
honin’,” was Shorty’s war chant as he 
fought.—“Take that, you swiveled-eyed 
scarecrow !—Ah! would you! Down 
you go!—A-honin’, a-honin’.—Drop 
that! There! How’d you like it, eh? 
Straight on the snoot for you, old socks, 
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and there’s another for you, my buck! 
—Just a-honin,’ just a-honin’.” 

It was the utter weakness of the In- 
dians that saved Smoke and Shorty 
from being overborne. In five minutes 
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and that brought the slaver to their 
lips. And behind it all arose the wail- 
ing of the women and children. 

“Shut up!—Oh, shut up!” Shorty 
yelled, thrusting his fingers into his 





“Then they used the butt of their dog whip and their fists on the food-mad crowd.” 


the wall of up-standing, on-struggling 
Indians had been changed to heaps of 
fallen ones that moaned and gibbered 
in the snow, and cried and sniveled as 
their staring, swimming eyes focused 
on the grub that meant life to them 


ears and breathing heavily from his ex- 
ertions.—‘‘Ah, you would, would you!” 
was his cry, as he plunged forward and 
kicked a knife from the hand of a man, 
who, bellying through the snow, was 
trying to stab the lead-dog in the throat. 
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“This is terrible,” Smoke muttered. 

“I’m all het up,’ Shorty replied, re- 
turning from the rescue of Bright. 
“Ym real sweaty. An’ now what’r’ we 
goin’ to do with this ambulance outfit?” 

Smoke shook his head, and then the 
problem was solved for him. An In- 
dian crawled forward, his one eye fixed 
on Smoke instead of on the sled, and 
in it Smoke could see the struggle of 
sanity to assert itself. Shorty remem- 
hered having punched the other eye, 
which was already swollen shut. The 
Indian raised himself on his elbow and 
spoke. 

“Me Carluk. Me good Siwash. Me 
savve Boston men plenty. Me plenty 
hungry. All people plenty hungry. All 
people no savve Boston men. Me savve. 
Me eat grub now. All people eat grub 
now. We buy ’m grub Got ’m plenty 
gold. No got ’m grub. Summer, sal- 
mon no come Milk River. Winter, cari- 
bou no come. No grub. Me make ’m 
talk all people. Me tell ’m plenty Bos- 
ton man come Yukon. Boston man 
have plenty grub. Boston man like ’m 
gold. We take ’m gold, go Yukon, 
Boston man give ’m grub. Plenty 
gold. Me savve Boston man like ’m 
gold. 

He began fumbling with wasted fin- 
gers at the drawstrings of a pouch he 
took from his belt. 

“Too much make ’m noise,” Shorty 
broke in distractedly. ‘“‘You tell ’m 
squaw, you tell ’m papoose, shut ’m up 
mouth.” 

Carluk turned and addressed the 
wailing women. Other bucks, listen- 
ing, raised their voices authoritatively, 
and slowly the squaws stilled, and 
stilled the children near to them. 

Carluk paused from fumbling the 
draw-string and held up his fingers 
many times. 

“Him people make ’m die,” he said. 

And Smoke, following the count, 
knew that seventy-five of the tribe had 
starved to death. 


“Me buy ’m grub,” Carluk said, as 
he got the pouch and drew out a large 
chunk of heavy metal. Others were 
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following his example, and on every 
side appeared similar chunks. Shorty 
stared. 

“Great Jeminey!” he cried. ‘Copper! 
Raw, red copper; An’ they think it’s 
gold!” 

“Him gold,” Carluk assured them 
confidently, his quick comprehension 
having caught the gist of Shorty’s ex- 
clamation. 

“And the poor devils banked every- 
thing on it,” Smoke muttered. ‘Look 
at it. That chunk there weighs forty 
pounds. TThey’ve got hundreds of 
pounds of it, and they’ve carried it 
when they didn’t have strength enough 
to drag themselves. Look here, Shorty. 
We've got to feed them.” 

“Huh! Sounds easy. But how about 
statistics? You an’ me has a month’s 
erub, which is six meals times thirty, 
which is one hundred an’ eighty meals. 
Here’s two hundred Indians, with real, 
full-grown appetites. How can we give 
’m one meal even!” 

“There’s the dog grub,’”’ Smoke ans- 
wered. “A couple of hundred pounds 
of dried salmon ought to help out. 
We've got to do it. They’ve pinned 
their faith on the white man, you 
know.” 

“Sure, an’ we can’t throw ’m down,” 
Shorty agreed. ‘An’ we got two nasty 
jobs cut out for us, each just about 
twie’t as nasty as the other. One of us 
has got to make a run of it to Mucluc 
an’ raise a relief. The other has to say 
here an’ run the hospital an’ most like- 
ly be eaten. Don’t let it slip your 
noodle that we’ve been six days gettin’ 
here; an’ travelin’ hard, an’ all played 
out, it can’t be made back in less ’n 
three days.” 

For a minute Smoke pondered the 
miles of the way they had come, vision- 
ing the miles in terms of time measured 
by his capacity for exertion. 

“T can get there to-morrow night,” 
he announced. 

“All right,” Shorty asquiesced cheer- 
fully. ‘An’ I'll stay an’ be eaten.” 

“But I’m going to take one fish each 
for the dogs,” Smoke explained, “and 
one meal for myself.” 


“ 








“ 
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“An’ you'll sure need it if you make 
Muclue to-morrow night.” 

Smoke, through the medium of Car- 
luk, stated the programme. 

“Make fires, long fires, plenty fires,’’ 
he concluded. “Plenty Boston man 
stop Mucluc. Boston Man much good. 
Boston man plenty grub. Five sleeps 
I come back plenty grub. This man, 
his name Shorty, very good friend of 
mine. He stop here. He big boss— 
savve? 

Carluk nodded and interpreted. 

“All grup stop here. Shorty, he give 
’m grub. He boss—savve?” 

Carluk interpreted, and nods and 
gutteral cries of agreement proceeded 
from the men. 


Smoke remained and managed until 
the full swing of the arrangement was 
under way. Those who were able, 
crawled or staggered in the collecting 
of firewood. Long, Indian fires were 
built that accommodated all. Shorty, 
aided by a dozen assistants, with a short 
club handy for the rapping of hungry 
knuckles, plunged into the cooking. 
The women devoted themselves to 
thawing snow in every utensil that 
could be mustered. First, a tiny piece 
of bacon was distributed all around, 
and, next, a spoonful of sugar to cloy 
the edge of their razor appetites. Soon, 
on a circle of fires drawn about Shorty, 
many pots of beans were boiling, and 
he, with a wrathful eye for what he 
called the renigere, was frying and ap- 
portioning the thinnest of flapjacks. 

“Me for the big cookin’,” was his 
farewell to Smoke. “You just keep 
a-hikin’. Trot all the way there an’ 
run all the way back. It’ll take you 
to-day an’ to-morrow to get there, and 
you can’t be back inside three days 
more. ‘To-morrow they’ll eat the last 
of the dog fish, an’ then there’ll be 
nary scrap for three days. You gotta 
keep a-comin’, Smoke. You gotta keep 
a-comin’.” 


IIT. 


Though the sled was light, loaded 
only with six dried salmon, a couple of 


pounds of frozen beans and bacon, and 
a sleeping robe, Smoke could not make 
speed. Instead of riding the sled and 
running the dogs, he was compelled to 
plod at the gee-pole. Also, a day of 
work had already been done, and the 
freshness and spring had gone out of 
the dogs and himself. The long Arctic 
twilight was on when he cleared the 
divide and left the Bald Buttes behind. 

Down the slope better time was ac- 
complished, and often he was able to 
spring on the sled for short intervals 
and get an exhausting six-mile clip out 
ef the animals. Darkness caught him 
and fooled him in a wide-valleyed, 
nameless creek. Here the creek wan- 
dered in broad horseshoe curves 
through the flats, and here, to save 
time, he began shortcutting the flats in- 
stead of keeping to the creek bed. And 
black dark found him back on the 
creek-bed feeling for the trail. After 
an hour of futile searching, too wise to 
go farther astray he built a fire, fed 
each dog a half fish, and divided his 
own ration in half. Rolled in his robe, 
ere quick sleep came he had solved the 
problem. The last big flat he had 
shorteutted was the one that occurred 
at the forks of the creek. He had 
missed the trail by a mile. He was 
now on the main stream and below 
where his and Shorty’s trail crossed the 
valley and climbed through a small 
feeder to the low divide on the other 
side. 

At the first hint of daylight he got 
under way, breakfastlezs, and  wal- 
lowed a mile upstream to pick up the 
trail. And breakfastless, man and 
dogs, without a halt, for eight hours 
held back transversely across the series 
of small creeks and low divides and 
down Minnow Creek. By four in the 
afternoon, with darkness fast-set about 
him, he emerged on the hard-packed, 
running trail of Moose Creek. Fifty 
miles of it would end the journey. He 
called a rest, built a fire, threw each dog 
its half-salmon, and thawed and ate his 
pound of beans. Then he sprang on 
the sled, yelled “Mush!” and the dogs 
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went out strongly against their breast- 
bands. 


“Hit her up, you huskies!” he cried. 
“Mush on! Hit her up for grub! And 
no grub short of Mucluc! Dig in, you 
wolves! Dig in!” 


IV. 


Midnight had gone a quarter of an 
hour in the Annie Mine. The main 
room was comfortably crowded, while 
roaring stoves, combined with lack of 
ventilation, kept the big room unsani- 
tarily warm. The click of chips and 
the boisterous play at the craps table 
furnished a monotonous background of 
sound to the equally monotonous 
rumble of men’s voices where they sat 
and stood about and talked in groups 
and twos and threes. The gold-weigh- 
ers were busy at their scales, for dust 
was the circulating medium, and even 
a dollar drink of whiskey at the bar had 
to be paid to the weighers. 


The walls of the room were of tiered 
logs, the bark still on, and the chinking 
between the logs, plainly visible, was 
Arctic moss. Through the open door 
that led to the dance room came the 
rollicking strains of a Virginia reel, 
played by a piano and a fiddle. The 
drawing of Chinese lottery had just 
taken place, and the luckiest player, 
having cashed at the scales, was drink- 
ing up his winnings with half a dozen 
cronies. The faro and roulette tables 
were busy and quiet. The draw poker 
and stud poker tables, each with its 
circle of onlookers, were equally quiet. 
At another table, a serious, concentrated 
game of Black Jack was on. Only 
from the craps table came noise as the 
man who played rolled the dice full 
sweep down the green amphitheatre of 
a table in pursuit of his elusive and 
long-delayed point. Ever he cried: 
“Oh! you Joe Cotton! Come a four! 
Come a Joe! Little Joe! Bring home 
the bacon, Joe! Joe, you Joe, you!” 

Cultus George, a big, strapping Circle 
City Indian, leaned distantly and 
dourly against the log wall. He was a 


civilized Indian, if living like a white 
man connoted civilization; and he was 
sorely offended, though the offense was 
of long standing. For years he had 
done a white man’s’. work, had 
done it alongside of white men, and 
often had done it better than they did. 
He wore the same pants they wore, the 
same hearty woolens and heavy shirts. 
He sported as good a watch as they, 
parted his short hair on the side, and 
ate the same food—bacon, beans and 
flour; and yet he was denied their 
ereatest diversion and reward, namely, 
whiskey. Cultus George was a money- 
earner. He had staked claims, and 
bought and sold claims. He had been 
erubstaked, and he had accorded grub- 
stakes. Just now he was a dog-musher 
and freighter, charging twenty-eight 
cents a pound for the winter haul from 
Sixty Mile to Muclue—and for bacon 
thirty-three cents, as was the custom. 
His poke was fat with dust. He had 
the price of many drinks. Yet no bar- 
keeper would serve him. Whiskey, the 
hottest, swiftest, completest gratifier of 
civilization, was not for him. Only by 
subterranean and cowardly and expen- 
sive ways could he get a drink. And 
he resented this invidious distinction, 
as he had resented it for years, deeply. 
And he was especially thirsty and re- 
sentful this night, while the white men 
he had so seduiously emulated he hated 
more bitterly than ever before. The 
white men would graciously permit 
him to lose his gold across their gaming 
tables. But neither for love nor money 
could be obtain a drink across their 
bars. Wherefore he was very sober, 
and very logical, and logically sullen. 
The Virginan reel in the dance room 
wound to a wild close that interfered 
not with the three camp drunkards who 
snored under the piano. ‘‘All couples 
promenade to the bar;” was the caller’s 
last ery as the music stopped. And 
the couples were so promenading 
through the wide doorway into the 
main room—the men in furs and moc- 
casins, the women in soft fluffy dresses, 
silk stockings and dancing slippers— 
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when the double storm-doors were 
thrust open and Smoke Bellew stag- 
gered wearily in. 

Eyes centered on him and silence be- 
gan to fall. He tried to speak. Pulled 
off his mittens (which fell dangling 
from their cords), and clawed at the 
frozen moisture of his breath which had 
formed in fifty miles of running. He 
halted irresolutely, then went over and 
leaned his elbow on the end of the bar. 


Only the man at the craps table with- 
vut turning his head, continuing to roll 
the dice and to cry: “Oh! you Joe! 
Come on you Joe!” The gamekeeper’s 
gaze, fixed on Smoke, caught the play- 
er’s attention, and he, too, with sus- 
pended dice, turned and looked. 

“What’s up, Smoke?” Matson, the 
owner of the Annie Mine, demanded. 

With a last effort, Smoke clawed his 
mouth free. 

“IT got some dogs out there—dead 
beat,” he said huskily. “Somebody go 
and take care of them, and I’ll tell you 
what’s the matter.” 


In a dozen brief sentences, he out- 
lined the situation. The craps player, 
his money still lying on the table and 
his slippery Joe Cotton still uncaptured, 
had come over to Smoke, and was now 
the first to speak. 

“We gotta do something. That’s 
straight. But what? You’ve had time 
to think. What’s your plan? Spit it 
out.” 

“Sure’ Smoke assented. ‘“Here’s 
what I’ve been thinking. We’ve got to 


hustle light sleds on the jump. Say a 


hundred pounds of grub on each sled. 
The driver’s outfit and dog-grub will 
fetch it up fifty more. But they can 
make time. Say we start five of these 
sleds pronto—best running teams, best 
mushers and trail-eaters. On the soft 
trail the sleds can take the lead turn 
about. They’ve got to start at once. At 
the best, by the time they can get there, 
all these Indians won’t have had a scrap 
to eat for three days. And then, as soon 
as we’ve got those sleds off we’ll have to 
follow up with heavy sleds. Figure it 
out myself. Two pounds a day is the 


very least we can decently keep those 
Indians traveling on. That’s four hun- 
dred pounds a day, and, with the old 
people and the children, five days is the 
quickest time we can bring them into 
Mucluc. Now, what are you going to 
do?” 

“Take up a collection to buy all the 
grub,” said the craps player. 

“T’ll stand for the grub—” Smoke 
began impatiently. 

“Nope,” the other interrupted. ‘This 
ain’t your treat. We’re all in. Fetch 
a wash-basin somebody. It won’t take 
a minute. An’ here’s a starter.” 

He pulled a heavy gold sack from 
his pocket, untied the mouth, and 
poured a stream of coarse dust and 
nuggets into the basin. A man beside 
him caught his hand up with a jerk 
and an oath, elevating the mouth of the 
sack so as to stop the run of the dust. 
To a casual eye, six or eight ounces had 
already run into the basin. 

“Don’t be a hawg,” cried the second 
man. “You ain’t the only one with a 
poke. Gimme a chance at it.” 


“Huh!” sneered the craps player. 
“You’d think it was a stampede. you’re 
so gosh danged eager about it.” 

Men crowded and jostled for the op- 
portunity to contribute, and when they 
were satisfied, Smoke hefted the heavy 
basin with both hands and grinned. 

“Tt will keep the whole tribe in grub 
for the rest of the winter,” he said. 
“Now for the dogs. Five light teams 
that have some run in them.” 

A dozen teams were volunteered, and 
the camp, as a committee of the whole, 
bickered and debated, accepted and re- 
jected. 

“Huh! Your dray horses!’ Long 
Bill Haskell was told. 

“They can pull,” he bristled with 
hurt pride. 

“They sure can,” he was assured. 
“But they can’t make time for sour 
apples. They’ve got theirs cut out for 
them bringing up the heavy loads.” 

As fast as a team was selected, its 
owner, with half a dozen aides, departed 
to harness up and get ready. 


} 
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One team was rejected because it had 
come in tired that afternoon. One 
owner contributed his team, but apolo- 
getically exposed a bandaged ankle that 
prevented him driving it. This team 
Smoke took, over-riding the objection 
of the crowd that he was played out. 

Long Bill Haskell pointed out that 
while Fat Olsen’s team was a cracker- 
jack, Fat Olsen himself was an ele- 
sadly Fat Olsen’s two hundred and 
forty pounds of heartiness was indig- 
nant. ‘Tears of anger came into his 
eyes, and his Teutonic explosions could 
not be stopped until he was given a 
place in the heavy division, the craps 
player jumping at the chance to take 
out Olsen’s light team. 

Five teams were accepted and were 
being harnessed and loaded, but only 
four drivers had satisfied. the committee 
of the whole. 

“There’s Cultus George,” someone 
cried. ‘“He’s a trail- pial and he’s 
fresh and rested. 

All eyes turned upon the Indian. 
But his face was expressionless, and he 
said nothing. 

“You'll take a team,” Smoke said to 
him. 

Still the big Indian made no answer. 
As with an electric thrill, it ran through 
all of them that something untoward 
was impending. A restless shifting of 
the group took place, forming a circle 
in which Smoke and Cultus George 
faced each other. And Smoke realized 
that by common consent he had been 
made the representative of his fellows 
in what was taking place—in what was 
to take place. Also, he was angered. 
It was beyond him that any human 
creature, a witness to the scramble of 
volunteers, should hang back. For 
another thing, in what followed, 
Smoke did not have Cultus George’s 
point of view—did not dream that the 
Indian held back for any reason save 
the selfish, mercenary one. 

“Of course, you will take a team,” 
Smoke said. 

“Tow much?” Cultus George asked. 

A snarl, spontaneous and general, 


erated in the throats and twisted the 
mouths of the miners. At the same 
moment, with clenched fists or fingers 
crooked to grip, they pressed in on the 
offender. 

“Wait a bit, boys,’ Smoke cried. 
‘““Maybe he doesn’t understand. Let me 
explain to him. Look here, George. 
Don’t you see, nobody is charging any- 
thing. They're giving everything to 
kave two hundred Indians from starv- 
ing to death.” 

He paused, to let it sink home. 


“How much?” said Cultus George. 

“Wait, you fellows! — Now, listen, 
George. We don’t want you to make 
any mistake. These starving people 
are your kind of people. They’re an- 
other tribe, but they’re Indians just the 
same. Now, you’ve seen what the white 
men are doing—coughing up their 
dust, giving their dogs and sleds, fall- 
ing over one another to hit the trail. 
Only the best men can go with the first 
sleds. Look at Fat Olsen, there. He 
was ready to fight because they 
wouldn’t let him go. You ought to be 
mighty proud because all men think 
you are a number one musher. It isn’t 
a case of how much, but how quick.” 


“How much?” said Cultus George. 


“Kill him!’—“Bust his head !”— 
“Tar and feathers!” were several of the 
cries in the wild medley that went up, 
the spirit of philanthropy and good fel- 
lowship changed to brute savagery on 
the instant. 

In the storm centre Cultus George 
stood imperturbable, while Smoke 
thrust back the fiercest and shouted: 

“Wait! who’s running this?” The 
clamor died away. “Fetch a rope,” he 
added quietly. 

Cultus George shrugged his shoul- 
ders, his face twisting tensely in a sul- 
len and incredulous grin. He knew 
this white man breed. He had toiled 
on trail with it and eaten its flour and 
bacon and beans, too, long not to know 
it. It was a law-abiding breed. He 
knew that thoroughly. It always 
punished the man who broke the law. 
But he had broken no law. He knew 
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its law. He had lived up to it. He 
had neither murdered, stolen, nor lied. 
There was nothing in the white man’s 
law against charging a price and driv- 
ing a bargain. They all charged a 
— _and_ drove 

argains. He was 
doing nothing 
more than _ that, 
and it was the 
thing they had 
taught him.  Be- 
sides, if he wasn’t 
good enough to 
drink with them, 
then he was not 
good enough to be 
charitable with 
them, nor to join 
them in any other 
of their foolish di- 
versions. 

Neither Smoke 
nor any man there 
elimpsed what lay 
in Cultus George’s 
brain, behind his 
attitude and 
prompting his at- 
titude. Though 
they did not know 
it, they were as be- 
clouded in the 
matter of mutual 
understanding. To 
them, he was a sel- 
fish brute; to him, 
they were selfish 
brutes. 

When the rope 
was brought, Long 
Bill Haskell, Fat 
Olsen and the cra 
player, with much 
awkwardness and 
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they not buy and sell and make all bar- 
gains with bluff? Yes! he had seen a 
white man do business with a look on 
his face of four aces and in bis hand a 
busted straight. 


“Wait, Smoke 
commanded. “Tie 
his hands. We 
don’t want him 
climbing.” 

More bluff, Cul- 
tus George decid- 
ed, and passively 
y,ermitted his 
fol to be tied 
behind his back. 

“Now, it’s your 
last chanee, 
George,’ said 
Smoke. “Will you 
take out your 
team?” 

“How much?” 
said Cultus 
George. 

Astounded at 
himself that he 
should be able to 
do such a thing, 
and at the same 
time angered by 
the colossal selfish- 
ness of the Indian, 
Smoke gave the 
signal. Nor was 
Cultus George any 
less astounded 
when he felt the 
noose tighten with 
a jerk and swing 
him off the floor. 
His stolidity broke 
on the instant. On 
his face, in quick 


angry haste, got AE DENISIN- Je succession, appear- 


the _ slip - noose 
around the Indi- 


ed surprise, dis- 
may, and pain. 


an’s neck and rove “‘How much?’ Cultus George asked.” Smoke watched 


the rope over a 
rafter. At the other end a dozen men 
tailed on, ready to hoist away. 

Nor had Cultus George resisted. He 
knew it for what it was—bluff. The 
whites were strong in bluff. Was not 
draw poker their favorite game! Did 





anxiously. Having 
never been hanged himself, he felt a 
tyro at the business. The body struggled 
convulsively, the tied hands strove to 
burst their bonds, and from the throat 
came unpleasant noises of strangula- 
tion. Smoke held up his hand. 
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“Slack away!” he ordered. 

Grumbling at the shortness of the 
punishment, the men on the _ rope 
lowered Cultus George to the floor. His 
eyes were bulging, and he was tottering 
on his feet swaying from side to side 
and still making a fight with his hands. 
Smoke divined what was the matter, 
thrust violent fingers between the rope 
and the neck, and brought the noose 
slack with a jerk. With a great heave 
of the chest, Cultus George got his first 
breath. 

“Will you take 
Smoke demanded. 

Cultus George did not answer. 
was too busy breathing. 

“Oh, we white men are hogs,’’ Smoke 
filled in the interval, resentful himself 
at the part he was compelled to play. 
‘We'd sell our souls for gold, and all 
that; but once in a while we forget 
about it and turn loose and do some- 
thing without a thought of how much 
there is in it. And when we do that, 
Cultus George, watch out. What we 
want to know now is: are you going to 
take out that team!” 

Cultus George debated with himself. 
Ile was no coward. Perhaps this was 
the extent of their bluff, and if he gave 
in now he was a fool. And while he 
debated, Smoke suffered from secret 
worry lest this stubborn aborigine 
would persist in being hanged. 


that team out?” 


He 


“Tlow much?” said Cultus George. 

Smoke started to raise his hand for 
the signal. 

“Me go,” Cultus George said very 
quickly, before the rope could tighten. 


V. 


“An’ when that rescue expedition 
found me,” Shorty told it in the Annie 
Mine, “that ornery Cultus George was 
the first in, beatin’ Smoke’s sled by 
three hours, an’ don’t you forget it, 
Smoke comes in second at that. Just 
the same it was about time, when I 
heard Cultus George a-yellin’ at his 
dogs from the top of the divide, for 
these blamed Siwashes had ate my 
moccasins, my mitts, the leather lacin’s, 
my knife sheath, an’ some of ’em was 
beginnin’ to look mighty hungry at me 

-me bein’ better nourished, you see. 

“An’ Smoke? He was near dead. 
Ife hustled around a while, helpin’ to 
start a meal for them two hundred suf- 
ferin’ Siwashes; an’ then he fell 
asleep, settin’ on his haunches, thinkin’ 
he was feedin’ snow into a thawin’-pail. 
I fixed him my bed, an’ dang me if I 
didn’t have to help him into it, he was 
that giv’ out. Sure I win the tooth- 
picks. Didn’t them dogs just naturally 
need the six salmon Smoke fed ’em at 
the noonin’?” 





Worrying Over Things You Cannot Help 


I wish it were possible to demonstrate to a chronic worrier the 
wonderful things that might have been produced by the precious 
energy and vitality which he has squandered in silly worrying 
over things that nobody could help and which probably have 
never happened.—Dr. O. 8. Marden. 


Building a Transcontinental 


AN INTIMATE VIEW OF THE LIVES OF THE MEN ENGAGED IN 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CANADA’S NEW RAILWAYS 


By Mable Burkholder 





There has been no lack of articles recently on railroad building in 
Canada. Information in abundance has been furnished on the roads under 
construction—the routes and mileage and cost. But one phase of railroad 
building has been overlooked. What may be said of the life of the con- 
struction men who are engaged in the actual building of the roads? Under 
what conditions do they live? What is the character of their work? And 
what are the outstanding features of their life? This is the 


side of 
‘*Building a Transcontinental’’ covered in this article. 











At present the building of railroads in west of the city of Edmonton, where 
Canada, like the trend of empire, seems two great transcontinentals, the Grand 
to be taking its way westward, and the ‘Trunk Pacific and the Canadian North- 
scene of greatest activity for the present ern, are in a mad rush to push their 
season will be the mountain district respective lines to the coast. They are 














A construction camp at Yellow Head Lake. 
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opening up a rarely fine country, and 
they appear to know that they have a 
good thing. Everywhere we run across 
the construction camp, with its lusty 
“gang,” and here we may study intim- 
ately the life of the men who are play- 
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Foremost among striking and pictur- 
esque railroad personalities must be 
considered the pathfinders for the steel. 
These intrepid adventurers, setting out 
in advance into the limitless hills, real- 
ize to the full the importance of their 





Dutch oven and primitive cart used by station men. 


ing a silent but very necessary part in 
the development of our country. 

Although much of the danger and 
hardship of construction work has been 
surmounted by modern methods, the 
life of the men in the gangs, who coax 
the shining road rail by rail over prair- 
ie and mountain, is still a very pictur- 
esque thing. It means roughing it to 
the last degree, but roughing it in the 
most glorious air and sunshine imagin- 
able, roughing it in places of such sub- 
lime beauty that future travelers will 
pay small fortunes to pass through 
scenes which these toilers accept as the 
background of their every-day  exist- 
ence, ass) 


task. After them will follow the traffic 
of unborn generations. They must 
make no blunder in the choice of a 
route. They must aim to select the 
shortest cut, while keeping the grade as 
low as possible. They have one eye on 
the mineral resources to be opened up, 
and the other on the lookout for fam- 
ous beauty spots which may grow into 
national parks. But above all, their de- 
sire is to keep a low grade, which means 
speed, ever increasing speed, in these 
days of competition. Taking the 
Grand Trunk Pacific route as an ex- 
ample, a distinguished group of engin- 
eers for three years explored the Peace 
River Pass, the Pine River Pass, the 
Wapiti Pass, and a number of inter- 
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mediate passes, before selecting the 
Yellowhead Pass, at which point a rise 
of only twenty-one feet to the mile has 
been obtained, this being no greater 
than the extremely low grades secured 
through the level country of the prairie 
section. 

Outfitted to do the actual work of 
grading, cutting, blasting, and laying 
the rails, the construction camps, under 
engineers who have contracted to build 
so many miles of the road, speedily fol- 
low the marking out of the line by the 
pathfinders. These camps, composed of 
some dozen tents or shacks, craw] along 
the route like moveable towns, and are 
re-pitched for every mile of the road’s 
advancement. Each camp accommo- 
dates a gang of from fifty to a hundred 
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a reading tent. In warm weather the 
laborer is very apt to spend the whole 
twenty-four hours of the day out of 
doors, at night arranging with his 
blanket a comfortable bed on _ the 
ground, and protecting himself by any 
device his ingenuity may suggest from 
the ubiquitous mosquito. 

The cooking, looked after by a chief 
cook and a “‘flunkey,” is said to be quite 
up to the mark, as labor is so scarce that 
the men will only work where they are 
excellently treated. Yet in some in- 
stances rather crude and_ primitive 
methods prevail. In some places the 
old Dutch oven is still in evidence. A 
roaring fire is built inside until the walls 
of the oven are up to white heat. Then 
it is scraped clean of ashes, and the 

















Pay day—men going in and out of camp. 


navvies, and is composed of sleeping- 
bunks, a cook-shanty, a repair and 
blacksmith shop, and a commissary, 
which is a depot for clothing, guns, to- 
bacco, and all sorts of supplies.. To this, 
at odd intervals, is added the luxury of 


bread ready for baking is shut up in the 
heated interior. The ovens are said to 
turn out some first-class baking. 
Owing to the many different nation- 
alities represented, camp life is usually 
a rather variable quantity. There is a 
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great deal of unrest, of coming and go- 
ing, of changing hands—especially 
after pay-day. For whether they de- 
serve it or not, the men have got a name 
for spreeing when they have their wag- 
es in their pockets, and working when 
their money is spent. It is a painfully 
common sight at the end of the month, 
to see a gang of laborers with their hard- 
sarned wages in their pockets, “beating 
it” to the nearest town to have a good 
time, while passing them at intervals 
along the road are groups of discourag- 
ed, moneyless toilers “hiking” back to 
work, because they have lost their last 
cent in that same town. The outgoing 
laborer never takes the object lesson. 
Thrift is the hardest of all lessons for 
him to learn. To be sure he may save 
all summer with rare industry, but the 
inevitable spree is sure to come—as sure 
as pay-day. Picture the heartbreak of 
the lad, who has saved several hundred 
dollars “to go back east to the folks,” 





when he wakes up to the realization of 
an empty wallet after a week in town 
with “the fellows!” There is nothing 
to do but go back to work, and he does 
it with a dogged indifference which 
might be mistaken for cheerfulness— 
the same reckless, devil-may-care chap, 
facing the same unpleasant prospects he 
faced two, three, or four years ago when 
he commenced work. 


In spite of many frailties of the flesh, 
however, there is something about the 
life of the man on the construction gang 
which comes very near the heroic. He 
has little idea of the importance of his 
work. He is hungry and needs bread; 
cold, and requires clothing. As well 
work on the railroad as anywhere else. 
When the camp breaks up he moves 
elsewhere, and is swallowed up in the 
whirlpool of humanity. None of the 
travelers who subsequently profit by his 
toil, will ever inquire after him, or 











A cut on the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
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A Grand Trunk Pacific pathfinder’s party leaving Edson. 


thank him, or speak of him in connec- 
tion with the finished work. He moves 
on silently, uncomplainingly, to where 
other railroads are building; and when, 
grown older, and poorer, and more 
shiftless with the years, he falls in the 
harness, others step forward quickly lest 
the building be delayed. 


These same uncouth laborers are 
they who have roused the sleeping 
giant of the north, who have dug into 
his ribs until the monster has turned 
over in his sleep—but even they do not 
in any wise guess how great a creature 
he is they are prodding with their picks 
and spades. 





Dead In Earnestness 


There is no one thing that will increase others’ confidence in 


youasa spirit of earnestness. Everybody helieves in the man who 


is dead-in-earnest. It indicates a presence of superb mental quali- 


ties and great traits. 
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THE CITY 


By ALAN SULLIVAN 


Day leaped over the city wall 

With one quick, sharp imperative call, 
And, at the luminous touch of him, 

The glow of a myriad lamps grew dim. 
Life, like a question, seemed to creep 
Where the shadows gathered black and deep, 
Till, in the hush of the morning air, 
Came the sigh of a multitude hidden there. 
Then movement and murmur borne afar, 
The grinding wheels of a hastening car, 
Ard, sudden, the tide of humanity flowed 
By lane and valley, by square and road 
With the dogged hard inflexible tread 

Of men that sweat for their daily bread. 





The dusty city engulfed them all 

That came at her fierce relentless call: 

Tke shining engines trembled and stirred, 
A thousand factories opened wide, 

The lips of the lifting steam valves purred, 
/, thousand diligent wheels replied; 

So jar and effort and clamour grew, 

And toil that only the toiler knew. 


The stream had slackened, but rose again 
Fringed with a lesser breed of men; 

Narrow shouldered and pale of face, 
Soft-handed sons of a softened race; 

Brushed and scented and combed and pressed, 
Decked like the windows they daily dressed: 
Children, old ere their childhood came, 

Bent, to some hardened master’s shame, 
Robbed of the vision of childish mirth, 

| But wise from the sharing of work and dearth; 
ANNAN. ae : Trim stenographers, salesmen, clerks, 

Ay. “IIT ome Merchants and money-lending sharks, 
Youthful lawyers with anxious looks 
Swinging bags and portentous books; 

Last of all, in luxurious ease, 

Bankers and brokers, and such as these, 

In opulent motors that swiftly pass 

With a flash of panels and polished glass. 
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The reeking city had room for all 
Who came at her hard and dominant call, 
Till the voice of her labor sounds aloud 
Till streets are black with a turbulent crowd; 
Crush and hurry and press and race 
ws Till courtesy covers her burning face: 

| ‘he battle is on——with brain and will, 
| The battle is on for dollar bill; 
The gods of the nation have turned to gold, 
And honor and love are bought and sold: 
The gambler smiles as he juggles with fate, 
And the greater is he whose gain is great; 
The merchant smiles o’er the counter rails 
At the profit he makes on his bargain sales; 
The lawyer smiles, pleads a burglar off, 
Forecloses a mortgage—and—goes to golf; 
The banker smiles and the smile is wide 
At the figures that show on the surplus side; 
Wherever the smiles may come, they still 
Are mostly based on the dollar bill. 
The rich man wastes what the beggar needs, 
on The miser scowls while the widow pleads, 

’ And little children with tender feet 
Dodge death for pence in the roaring street. 








The sun loomed large in the dusty air, 
a And tempered the fire of his noontide glare; 
The voice of the clamorous whistles spoke, 
Aud a hundred thousand toilers broke 
Fiom forge and factory; men forsook 

Rench and counter, column and book 
Till flagstones rang with the homeward tread 
Of those that sweat for their daily bread. 
Bent broad shoulders and tired eyes, 
Blackened faces and weary hands, 

Dull of hearing, but very wise 
To mark necessity’s stern commands: 
Laborers all—but every one 
mS Made in the image of God’s dear Son. 
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Silence and echoes and lines of light, 
Threading the quiet deserted street; 

Empty buildings, and, then the height 
Where changeless heaven and starlight meet, 
The peace of darkness for laboring men, 

; And rest ere cometh their toil again, 

For night crept over the city wall 

And blessed sleep enveloped them all. 














































THE Royal English Regiment of In- 
fantry had been advancing into the 
Boer country for four weeks, and 
during these weeks of long, hard, but 
necessary toil, they had received no 
mail, except the most important letters 
sent from post to post by special car- 
riers. Aided by other regiments of the 
line which accompanied them, they had 
several encounters with the enemy. 
which added a little tiresome excite- 
ment to the march. But now, for two 
days they had been resting. An im- 
mense quantity of mail had arrived, 
and all the troops off duty were scattered 
around in groups, or alone, reading let- 
ters from loved ones and friends, and 
papers from Merry Old England. 

Captain John Simms sat in his tent 
alone, perusing the pages of a copy of 
The Times, now several weeks old. 

“Why the dickens doesn’t she 
write?” he asked himself. “Very 
strange, indeed.” 

Then his mind wandered back to 
England, which he had left three years 
before, and to the many friends and 
relatives who would welcome his return 
— if he ever should return. He allowed 
the paper to shp through his hands, so 
engaged did he become with his 
thoughts. Yes, just three years since 
he had left home, and Jennie Wilkin- 
son, Sir Hiram Wilkinson’s eldest 
daughter, to go with his regiment to 
Egypt. They had become engaged, and 
as he was leaving he said: “I shall do 
my best to get promotion, and when 
I’m a captain, as soon as_ possible, I 
shall return for you.” The three years 
had passed, but before he could return 
home on leave of absence, war had 
broken out, bringing with it more pos- 
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Captain John Simms, V.C. 


By Heber Logan 


sibilities of advancement, and he smiled 
with joy as he thought of the oppor- 
tunities. 

“By Jove, it’s been nine months 
since I’ve heard from her!” he ex- 
claimed, as he stooped to pick up the 
paper. 

During the following half-hour he 
became deeply interested in the home 
political news. Suddenly, as he turned 
the sheet and scanned one of the 
columns, his face became flushed. He 
reread the paragraph, and apparently 
still disbelieving his eyes, he reread it 
again. Then with a perfect torrent of 
wrath, he crumpled up The Times and 
threw it out of the tent. 

This is what had so interested, and at 
the same time moved to indignation, 
Captain John Simms: 

“The marriage took place yester- 
day, at the home of the bride’s father, 
Sir II1——— Wilkinson, of Jennie, his 
daughter, to Mr. Harry Cornwall, 
lientenant 45th Regiment of Infantry. 
Mr. Cornwall leaves immediately for 
South Africa.” ° 

A piece had been torn out of the 
paper between “TH.” and “Wilkinson,” 
so that the name was gone, but except 
for this, the paper was none the worse 
for its long Journey. 

It was some time before Captain 
Simms left his tent. Duty called him, 
however, and endeavoring to cast aside 
his surprise, grief and rage, he buckled 
on his accoutrements and issued from 
the tent. 

Returning an hour later from par- 
ade, he found the following among the 
newly posted regimental orders: 

“Tieutenant Harry Cornwall, 45th 
Regiment of Infantry, has transferred 
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to the Royal English Regiment of In- 
fantry, to act as adjutant until the re- 
covery of Adjutant Williamson.” 

“Some devils are lucky wherever 
they go,” muttered Simms as he passed 
on through the lines. 

As he was entering his tent he saw, 
lying on the ground before it, the 
crumbled Times, which he had in his 
rage thrown away. He stooped and 
picked it up, then smoothing it out, and 
opening it, he tore out the small portion 
of the paper in which he was the most 
deeply interested, and put it in a leather 
card case, which he carried in his breast 
pocket. 

That evening Simms met Cornwall 
for the first time at the officers’ mess. 
The coolness of the captain to the new 
adjutant was very marked, and indeed 
the whole manner of Simms seemed to 
have changed. Usually so pleasant to 
all around him, ready to join in any 
joke, and a general “jolly good fellow,” 
now a_cloud seemed to hang over him. 
And no wander was it that he was so. 
Upon a girl had all his ambitions been 
hased, and all the hopes which he had 
for the future had been associated with 
her. Now all the future which he 
longed and waited for was forever 
blasted. To him it seemed as if the 
light of his life had suddenly been 
blown out by a—yes, by a brother offi- 
cer. All the world appeared to be noth- 
ing but a black void. 

“T say old chappy, is it bad news? 
Brace up old fellow for there’s going to 
be fun to-morrow with the enemy,” 
said a captain who was sitting beside 
him. But Simms, wrapped in his own 
thoughts, did not reply. A lieutenant 
sitting on his left, touched his arm, and, 
with a stage whisper, asked him if he 
expected to get a free ticket to the next 
world the following day, and was sorry 
to leave his friends in a worse place. 
But Simms merely muttered in the ne- 
gative, and did not appear to notice the 
joke in the speech. 

Cornwall, who was sitting directly 
opposite to Simms, could not help no- 
ticing the friendly teasing which the 
officers were giving their solemn com- 
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panion. The adjutant was an out- 
spoken, easy-to-get-acquainted _ tease, 
who but a few minutes before had been 
paying his deepest respects to Bacchus. 
His head, swimming with the effects of 
this recent worship, caused him to say 
some things which, from him, and un- 
der the present conditions, Simms took 
as insults. 

As soon as the officers had left the 
mess tent, Simms, burning with rage 
at the insults which he had received 
from a man who had defeated him in 
another way, approached the adjutant. 

“Cornwall, I demand an apology for 
your remarks,” he said, his eves sparkl- 
ing with anger. 

“Who the devil are you talking to?” 
answered the half-drunken officer, as 
he blew a cloud of cigarette smoke in 
the direction of the captain. ‘You 
don’t seem to know that I have a “pul” 
with the Colonel here. Apologize to 
you? O, no, not while T know it.” 

“Then take an insult from me,” 
roared Simms. “You’re a damn fool 
and a liar, disgracing your uniform.” 

“Accept the ancient, but now illegal 
challenge,” answered Cornwall, step- 
ping up to Simms and dashing a glove 
in his face. 

“Our seconds shall arrange for to- 
morrow,” replied Simms, picking up 
the glove and walking away. 

Simms immediately chose his second, 
but before arrangements were made for 
the duel, orders came to him to im- 
mediately make a detour around a Boer 
position not far away, and block their 
line of retreat. Leaving word with his 
second to arrange for a later meeting, 
because of his present duties, he im- 
mediately set off at the head of “A” 
Company. 

Daylight found Captain John Simms 
walking up and down the trench, en- 
couraging his men here and there, giv- 
ing any necessary orders, and keeping 
an eye to everything, utterly regardless 
of the bullets which the rear lines of 
the Boers were showering upon the 
trench. His head and shoulders were 
continually being exposed, but in some 
miraculous way, which so often hap- 
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pens in war, he escaped. The trench 
afforded good shelter to the men, but, 


nevertheless, several fell during the 
morning. 


It was determined to carry the stand 
of the Boers by an assault. The com- 
manding officer of the regiment sent 
Adjutant Cornwall around to “A” Com- 
pany to warn it of the attack. After 
a swift gallop of two miles, circling 
around to avoid the enemy, he arrived 
near the scene of action of “A” Com- 
pany. In order to reach Captain 
Simms, Cornwall saw that it would be 
necessary for him to enter the line of 
fire. Without hesitating a moment, he 
dug the spurs into his horse, and gal- 
loped on towards his destination. All 
went well until he was within a hun- 
dred yards of the trench, when a bullet 
hit him, and he fell from his saddle, 
his horse galloping on for safety. 


The first glance showed the ever 
watchful Simms that it was the adju- 
tant, and that his business was evident- 
ly important. What cared he about the 
importance of the massage! His rival 
and enemy was dead, and he could now 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
Jennie had lost the husband whom she 
had won by unfaithfulness. But no, 
Cornwall was not dead, for Simms 
could see him moving. Would he al- 
low a brother officer to die on the field 
of battle without rendering him all the 
aid which he could? No, he was a true 
soldier, and he would not yield to any 
temptations which presented themselves 
to him. All his passions fled. It was 
his duty to save the wounded officer if 
he could. 


Turning to his senior lieutenant, 
Simms gave him a few hurried orders, 
then taking off his sword and belt to 
make his progress light, he swung him- 
self up out of the trench and doubled 
out towards the wounded officer. For 
a moment “A” Company ceased fire, so 
interested were they, then breaking 
away, for the time, from all orders and 
discipline, and regardless of the atten- 
tion that they attracted, every khaki 
hat was placed on the muzzle of a Lee- 
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Enfield, and waved in the air, while 
every throat cheered for the hero. But 
the voice of the first leutenant was 
heard above the din, ordering a rapid 
fire to cover the officers. 


Simms soon reached the side of his 
wounded comrade, then coolly stoop- 
ing, he dropped a little whiskey and 
water from his water-bottle into the 
mouth of the adjutant, picked him up 
in his strong arms as if he were a chiid, 
and carried him back at the double to- 
wards his men. 

Twice on his perilous course bullets 
brought blood to his cheeks, whilst 
other Mausers ripped his uniform as 
neatly as a knife, yet he kept his same 
even pace. He had just reached the 
edge of the trench, and had let eown 
his human burden, when he staggered 
and fell headlong into the ditch. ‘The 
men were ready to again cheer him, al- 
most holding their breath, and for ihe 
time forgetting the death-dealers before 
them. But when they saw such a cli- 
max to so noble a deed, a perfect tor- 
rest of oaths and imprecations on the 
Boers issued from Company “A.” 


This momentary lull in the firing 
brought First Lieutenant Brown back 
to his sense of duty. 

“Shoot, men, shoot! Remember 
Simms!” he cried. 


A perfect line of flame shot from “A” 
Company, and they continued to fire 
like machine-guns. In the meantime, 
taking advantage of this fire, the re- 
maining companies of the regiment 
closed in on the Boers, and took the 
position with bayonets fixed. 

All had supposed that Simms was 
killed, but on examination it was found 
that he was very seriously wounded. 
For some time he almost took the trip 
which the lieutenant had jokingly 
asked him about the evening before the 
engagement. Two bullets had passed 
through his body at dangerous spots, 
and nothing but the uncommon 
strength of the man saved him. As 
soon as possible he was moved back, for 
ten miles, to the main body of the army, 
where the Medical Corps had several 
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hospital tents pitched. From here he 
was removed to Natal, where he spent 
many long weeks of sickness, having 
had a serious relapse after his tedious 
journey from the front. As soon as his 
health would permit him to take the 
voyage, he returned to England, where 
he was yet to spend some time in a 
hospital. 


Several months passed by, without 
anything of importance happening to 
our soldier. Each week saw an im- 
provement in his condition, until he 
was at length able to leave his bed and 
sit before his window in a large, com- 
fortable arm-chair. During this time, 
by his direct orders, the nurse informed 
everybody who came to visit him, to in 
no way refer to, or mention to him the 
name of Jennie Wilkinson. To his 
friends this caused much surprise, but 
they said nothing about her, as directed. 


One day the nurse came to him, say- 
ing that there was a pretty young lady 
who wished to see him, but who would 
not give her name. Simms had no ob- 
jection to seeing her, thinking that pro- 
bably it was some young cousin who 
wished to surprise him by her sudden 
appearance. 


He was still gazing out of the win- 
dow, as his custom was, not knowing 
that the nurse had withdrawn, and that 
the lady had entered, when a hand was 
laid gently on his shoulder, and a well- 
known voice said, “John, are you glad 
to see me?” 


He turned as if shot, and gazed up 
into the face of Jennie Wilkinson! 
Upon the face of the girl there was an 
expression of sweet tenderness and de- 
votion, as she looked down upon the 
thin, pale cheeks of the wounded man, 
whom she had not seen for almost four 
years. 


Before any other emotion entered his 
brain, the love of the beautiful in this 
girl took possession. Not over twenty- 
three, slim, rather tall, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, rosy cheeks and an erect and 
graceful figure with all, she appeared 
to be an angel or beautiful goddess 
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dropped into the room from some 
heavenly sphere. 


But as this picture of her beauty and 
loveliness filled his soul, there came also 
the abhorrent thought that she was lost 
forever to him—she belonged to an- 
other, if he still lived. Could he hope 
that the adjutant had died? Oh, why 
had he saved an enemy—a man who 
dared to insult him! Might he not 
now have had her? Then a little voice 
seemed to say to him, “She has played 
you false, send her away.” 

A dreadful, deadly pallor spread over 
his face, his mouth became set, and his 
brows knit. Seizing her small, white, 
dimpled hand, the very touch of which 
seemed to burn his flesh, he threw it 
from him as he would have thrown a 
serpent. | 

“T am not glad to see you, Mrs. Corn- 
wall,” he replied in a thick unnatural 
tone, “begone.” 

“O, John, don’t you recognize Jen- 
nie, Jennie Wilkinson, your Jennie?” 
and there was a sob in her voice. “Why 
do you call me Mrs. Cornwall? Surely 
you have not gone mad. Oh, why do 
you welcome me like this!” 

The girl was crying now, and as she 
stood over his head, the hot tears fell on 
his upturned, angry face, making the 
deadly hardness relax from it some- 
what. 


Without saying a word, but with 
trembling fingers, he drew from his 
pocket the marriage notice which he 
had torn from The Times on that well 
remembered day before the encounter 
with the Boers. The clipping was 
crumpled and torn, but still legible. 

“Read that, Mrs. Cornwall,” he said, 
handing it to her, “and see if you still 
think that I am mad.” 


She read it over, and as she threw it 
into the fireplace her face became clear 
again. 

“John, how could you believe that of 
me?” she said in a sweetly reproachful 
tone. “Jennie Wilkinson is a third 
cousin of mine, who was married to 
Lieutenant Cornwall. She is a daugh- 
ter of Sir Hartley Wilkinson, and you 
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thought that because the name was torn 
out of the paper, but the initial was 
‘H,’ it could be no other name than Sir 
Hiram Wilkinson’s. We were both 
called Jennie after an old ancestor who 
was a very famous writer, and as she 
had only one name, Jennie, we were 
only given the one name.” 

Just as the sky becomes light and 
beautiful again with the dawn and sun- 
tise, so the captain’s face changed with 
the wonderfully joyful news. He felt 
like a strong man already, like jumping 
up and dancing a waltz—yes, a dozen 
waltzes with Jennie. 

“Jennie,” he said, and the girl no- 
ticed that his voice was now a natural 
and a pleasant bass, “‘this had almost 
been driving me insane, since that ter- 
rible day, for me, when I received my 
mail. But it is all over now, thank 
God! I pray that you will forgive me, 
Jennie, for the wrong I have been do- 
ing you, and I feel sure you will, my 
little girl. 

((p 
or come to see me before?” 

For answer she handed to him a par- 
cel of letters. ‘‘All these, and more,” 
she said, “T wrote to you, daily awaiting 
answers. But the most of them re- 
turned, and I concluded that the others 
did not reach their destination. Your 
people seemed to have no better success 
than I did, and the only way that I had 
any idea where you were, was by watch- 








sut why did you not write to me, 





ing for accounts of the movements of 
your regiment. 

“Father and I have been in France 
for some time, and as I did not corre- 
spond with your people, or receive any 
papers from England, I had no idea 
that you were home. But late last even- 
ing we returned, and this is what I saw 
in this morning’s paper.” 

She handed it to him, and on the 
front page in conspicuous print he read 
the following: 


“We have heard direct from head- 
quarters that Captain Simms, of the 
Royal English Regiment of Infantry, 
who is convalescent at the Georgian 
Hospital, is soon to be awarded the Vic- 
toria Cross for gallantry, saving the life 
of Lieut. Cornwall, in action in South 
Africa.” 

“And you are the bearer of such hap- 
py news, Jennie,” he murmured, and it 
seemed to her that the furrows and 
lines, emblems of hardships, troubles 
and sickness, had disappeared from his 
face. 

Again he felt tears fall upon his face, 
but this time he knew they were tears 
of joy. 

Reaching up he clasped her hand in 
his. 

“Ah! my little angel, my little 
angel,” he repeated. “You have saved 
my life. It is you, and not I, who de- 


serve the V. C.” 
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Summer Food Problems 


WHAT IS NEEDED FOR SUPPORT IN HOT WEATHER — 
NECESSITY FOR EXERCISING CARE OVER 
PURITY OF FOODS CONSUMED 


By Dr. Andrew Wilson 





period of the year. 





The most vital problem before Canadians in summer time is pure food. 
In the warm weather germ life is in more active development, and foods 
are more likely to become tainted in consequence. Hence the necesssity 
for restrictive measures. In this medical article some of the summer food 
problems are set forth which are of particular value and interest at this 








IN Canada the nature of the climate is 
such that August is usually the most 
trying month of the year—trying in 
the sense that it is difficult to maintain 
one’s standard of general health. While 
to the extreme heat we may attribute 
the primary cause of summer break- 
downs it must not be supposed that the 
responsibility may be disposed of thus 
lightly. There are other underlying 
causes and influences which combine in 
bringing about the result. Of these the 
most common may be traced directly to 
our summer food supply. The present 
is therefore not untimely for a brief 
consideration of the summer food prob- 
lem. 
Few of us realize that we unconscious- 
ly make changes in our diet correspond. 
ing to the seasons of the year. But it is 
true all the same that we alter our feed- 
ing in obedience to natural instincts 
deeply imbedded in our constitution. 
These instincts, indeed, are seen In 
operation when we study the food hab- 
its of the nations at large. It is a great 
and recognized fact that the food of any 
nation depends on its geography—that 
is to say, on its position on the surface 
of the earth. First of all, we know from 





science what we require in the way of 
foods, and, second, we know whence we 
may procure them. That which sound 
science also teaches us is that while 
man’s food may, and does, vary accord- 
ing to his locality, he needs much the 
same kind of nutriment everywhere. 
The real difference between one nation 
and another is that one gets a supply of 
a special food in one form, while a 
neighboring people obtain it in another 
shape. 

-What man needs for his support is 
water, minerals, fats, starch, and sugar, 
and, finally, other food-principles deriv- 
ed from meats chiefly, but which are al- 
so found in other articles. These last 
are called nitrogenous, or body-build- 
ing foods. Now, as I have said, the 
sources of such foods vary, but the need 
for them exists all the same. It may 
not much matter whether our fat is ob- 
tained from vegetable oils or from the 
fat of meat or milk, so long as we obtain 
our due supply. If a vegetarian gets 
his body-building stuff from the legum- 
in of peas, beans and lentils, and flour- 
ishes on it, nobody will quarrel with 
him scientifically. His error consists in 
supposing that what suits him must 
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necessarily suit the rest of the world 
likewise. We get back to the scientific 
rule and declaration about a nation’s 
food depending on its place on the 
earth’s surface when we have to meet 
the arguments of food-faddists. Take 
your northern nations. On what do 
they feed? Chiefly on fats and flesh. 
From the fat of whales, seals and bears 
the Eskimo obtain the heat which ex- 
ternal Nature has denied them, for fat 
is the highest heat-producing food we 
know. Experience has taught the nor- 
thern dweller the value of fat as an 
essential—I would say the most essen- 
tial—element in his diet, and so he fol- 
lows the voice and command of Nature 
and flourishes on a fatty diet, such as 
would be repugnant to other peoples. 
Now pass from the extreme north to 
the south. On what foods do the south- 
ern nations subsist? The answer is 
chiefly on fruits and vegetables. These 
“kindly fruits of the earth” grow in 
abundance, and so they are utilized for 
food. The necessity for the fatty diet 
of the north does not exist. The south- 
erners live in a genial or warm clim- 
ate, and their necessity for bodily heat 
production is therefore of limited de- 
gree. In the temperate or middle re- 
gions of the earth we get our “mixed” 
feeders. They do not rely exclusively 
on vegetables or fruits for food, but 
take meats in addition. They repre- 
sent the half-way house stage of things 
between the extreme north and the ex- 
treme south. They are not surrounded 
by the luxuriant growth of fruits and 
vegetables found in the south, and they 
supplement what vegetable matters they 
take by flesh foods, fish and the like. 
This is practically the case with our- 
selves, living as we do in the temperate 
zone. The great rule of food-taking, 
therefore, is that in the north we find 
typically fat feeders and flesh consum- 
ers, and in the south vegetable feeders 
and fruit eaters. From this fact we 
draw another safe conclusion—namely, 
that man is not limited to one type of 
diet. In fact, he can eat anything that 
is at all nutritious, and, as we have seen, 
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he eats as a rule what is nearest to his 
hand. The Eskimo is a fat and meat 
feeder, simply because he requires such 
a diet, and because it is there ready for 
him. If he wishes to be a vegetable 
feeder, he would have to leave his na- 
tive land in search of the products of 
a more genial climate. 


Now, we can apply these facts to our- 
selves in respect of what we may call 
the seasonal variations, which are re- 
presented in our diet. In winter we 
consume more fat and meat foods. We 
are imitating our northern friends in 
that we feel the need of heat-producing 
diet. But when summer comes we are 
then in the position of the southern na- 
tion. We need less heat-developing 
foods, and we unconsciously take light- 
er diet. Thus the changing seasons in 
themselves reflect, an respect of our 
food-habits, the universal law of Nature 
to which I have referred. In warm 
weather we should follow our natural 
instincts. We care less for meats and 
fats, and we incline towards a diet which 
is of a light character. Fish, fruits, 
milk, eurds, and other light articles at- 
tract our taste in preference to the heavi- 
er diet which winter and spring, with 
their cold and chill, demand. We see 
in this rule, which, I have said, most of 
us follow unconsciously, a fine example 
of that wonderful adjustment of means 
to ends which Nature is perpetually 
striving to attain. Here, as in so many 
other aspects, of our health affairs, we 
are wise to follow Nature’s advice and 
dictates, for it is neglect to notice these 
little instincts that results in the pro- 
duction of disease. 


In the summer time it is well that we 
should exercise great care over the pur- 
itv of the foods we consume. Food- 
poisoning cases are much more common 
in the hot weather than in the cooler 
seasons of the year. Germ life is in 
more active development, and foods are 
more likelv to become tainted in conse- 
quence. Hence the value of the advice 
to see that all food is kept in warm 
weather in a cool, well-ventilated place. 
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Revenge 


By W. Hastings Webling 


“WELL, here you are at last!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Russell James, as I slowly 
mounted the steps leading to the club 
verandah. “I have been trying to get 
you on the phone all morning, until I 
am sure the young lady at Central be- 
gan to scent a scandal. It was positive- 
ly embarrassing |! 

“Margaret Greyson, my little Eng- 
lish visitor, is here, and just dying for 
a game of golf. I have given you the 
very nicest character, so do come out 
and let me introduce you. She is a 
perfect dear. Ah! there she is; come 
along!” 

Mrs. Russell James is a very old 
friend of the family, so I followed her 
impulsive lead, and was duly presented 
to a pretty flaxen-haired daughter of 
Britain, whose frank blue eyes and 
clear complexion glow with good spirits 
and the evident result of a healthy out- 
door existence. 

After a few short approaches in the 
form of conversation, I hurried away 
to get ready for the game. Not that I 
anticipated any great pleasure from the 
game itself, for I have been called upon 
before to show strange young ladies 
round the links. Besides, I had half 
promised to play off a return match 
with Billie Talbot. However, “their’s 
not to reason why, their’s but to play or 
die”—so I made the necessary change 
and quickly rejoined the ladies. 

“T am going to watch you drive off,” 
said Mrs. Russell James,” then I am 
booked for a rubber of bridge. So I 
will leave Miss Greyson in your hands, 
Robert; be just as nice as you possibly 
know how, and get back in time for a 
cup of tea, if possible.” 

“Tt’s rather hard on Mr. Lacey to 
have to bother with a mere girl when 


I am sure he would far sooner be play- 
ing with a man for the cigars and 
things,” observed Miss Greyson, with 
a sunny smile. “However, I promise 
not to test his good nature too much.”’ 

“We shall get along splendidly, Miss 
Greyson,’ I replied, more cheerfully 
than I felt. ‘Our course is a bit diffi- 
cult, but you will soon get onto it. Shall 
I tee your ball?” 

“No, thank you, I prefer to do that 
myself; where is my caddie? Ah, 
thanks, very much; now for a start.” 

Miss Greyson certainly looked very 
charming as she took her stand. She 
had a full, free swing, but unfortunate- 
ly in driving she topped her ball and it 
rolled into the rough—a lamentable 
trait, noticeable in even the best brand 
of golf balls. 

“Too bad!” JT murmured, sympathe- 
tically. 

“Never mind, Margaret, better luck 
next time!” exclaimed Mrs. Russel 
James, encouragingly. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said my fair 
opponent ;” it will take me a little time 
to settle down, and you promised to be 
very patient, you know,” turning to 
me. 

“T ‘teed up’ my ball, and got a nice, 
straight drive a little over 200 yards.” 

“Well away!” chorused both ladies, 
while I endeavored to adopt the re- 
signed expression of one who had failed 
to get all he expected, but was willing 
to let it go at that. 

Mrs. Russell James, anxious for 
her bridge, wished us both good luck 
and returned to the club house, leaving 
her fair young friend and myself free 
to proceed on our way. 

After the first three or four holes, 
Miss Greyson settled down to her work 
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and put up an excellent game, and our 
match became very interesting. 

She tied me on the sixth and seventh, 
and won the ninth easily in a perfectly 
played “four.” Needless to say, I was 
most agreeably surprised, and it was a 
pleasure, indeed, to note how deliciously 
her face flushed at my enthusiasm. 

As we walked slowly back to the club, 
T noticed that Walshington Smith and 
his wife were waiting round, evidently 
on the lookout for a game. Now, 
Walsh is not a bad sort, but I never 
cared much for Mrs. Walshington 
Smith; she is too absolutely impressed 
with her own importance in general, 
and her play in particular. On one oc- 
easion, not long since, they had chal- 
lenged a certain pretty stranger and 
myself toa game. The pretty stranger 
in question was a peach for looks; but 
Jove, she was fierce at the game of golf. 
Of course we lost. 


Ever since then I had been longing 
for revenge—it was not so much the 
licking we got, but Mrs. Walshington 
Smith’s objectionable superiority that 
jarred me. A brilliant idea suddenly 
entered my head; here was a chance to 
get even. 

“Would you object to playing a four- 
some?” I said hurriedly to my com- 


panion. 

“Not in the least,” she _ replied 
promptly. “Do you mean with these 
people?” 

“Yes,” I exclaimed, under my 
breath. ‘Help me to ‘do ’em up’ and 
Vl “4 





“How do you do, Mrs. Smith? Hello, 
Walsh, looking for a game? Let me 
present Miss Greyson, visiting Mrs. 
Russell James, you know.” Mrs. Walsh 
scrutinized my companion with her 
usual superior air, which always rubs 
me the wrong way, and made a formal 
acknowledgment. 

“Would you care to play a four- 
some?” exclaimed old Walsh, anxious 
to get to business, or haven’t you got 
over the last yet?” he chuckled inanely. 

“TLet’s see, you won; didn’t you?” I 
said nonchalantly. 


“Won!” exclaimed Mrs. Walsh, in 
her strident tones. “I guess we did 
win—six up and five to play.” 

“O! was it; I had almost forgotten 
(as if she would ever let me forget). 
However, if Miss Greyson is willing we 
might try our luck; what shall we play 
for?” 

“Anything you like, Lacey, my boy 
a ball a hole, and a big box of candies 
for the ladies—eh! what?” 

“You’re on,” I replied calmly. I can 
usually hold Walsh, and as for Mrs. 
Walsh, let her look out for the “British 
Rose’—she may strike a thorn, or I 
miss my guess. 

Miss Greyson and myself won the 
first three holes in good style, 


At the next hole, my little partner 
drove a beautiful ball and carried the 
bunker nicely, while Mrs. Walsh 
pressed, and topped her ball. Walsh 
somewhat petulantly took out his bras 
sy and made a tremendous swipe, slap 
into the hardest bunker on the course. 

“Why didn’t you use your iron, 
Walshington?” exclaimed Mrs. Walsh, 
severely. “One would think you had 
only one club in your bag.” 

“But, my dear,” replied Walsh, “if 
you will give me such awful lies what 
can you expect?” 

“A little common sense,” she re- 
joined with an air of finality. 

Of course, we won that hole and the 
next, after my partner had holed out 
on a beautifully timed putt for “four.” 

This was too much for Mrs. Walsh, 
and she exploded. “Well, there is no 
use playing against such luck as that.” 

So far as Walsh was concerned, “the 
balloon had gone up” and he was play- 
ing with that aggressive carelessness to 
which a man often descends when the 
game is going badly against him. His 
partner, on the other hand, worked with 
a grim determination, and the harder 
she worked the more she pressed, and 
the more she pressed the worse she 
played, with results that can be more 
easily imagined than described. 

It was difficult to refrain from smil- 
ing, especially when I happened to get 
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a contagious gleam of amusement in 
the blue eyes of my partner. 

Playing the “punch bowl,” our op- 
ponents had a good chance to halve the 
hole with a putt. Walsh bucked up a 
little here and began to take notice. He 
stooped on one knee, examined the turf 
with critical eye, and studied the dis- 
tance for fully a minute, although it 
seemed five. Then just as he putted, 
one of the caddies sneezed, and Walsh, 
of course, missed his putt. 

I never saw & man so annoyed in my 
life. ‘You—you, blamed little brute, 
what did you do that for?” he splut- 
tered angrily. “I have a good mind to 
kick you off the course! Did you ever 
see such confounded luck?” he ap- 
pealed to me. 

“Too bad,’ I murmured softly. 
Sometimes silence is a safer form of 
sympathy, and Walsh is very irritable. 

Miss Greyson walked by my side to 
the last teeing ground. “What did his 
caddie mean by a “darned old stiff?” 
she inquired in low tones. 

“He evidently considers the great 
Walshington Smith a ‘dead one,’ ” I re- 
plied mysteriously. 

“A dead one?” she queried, visibly 
impressed. 

“Yes, dead and buried, so far as this 
match is concerned. Oh, it’s delight- 
ful; I want to dance. Just look at Mrs. 
Walsh, isn’t she mad? I wouldn’t be 
in old Walsh’s shoes for a farm.” 

In playing the “home” the best our 
opponents could do was to pick up their 
ball and give us the hole, for Mrs. 
Walsh had sliced into an unplayable 
_— and they were absolutely out 
of it. 

“Well, better luck next time, Mrs. 
Smith,” I ventured pleasantly, as we re- 
turned to the club. 

“Thank you; however, I do not in- 
tend to play again; it is getting alto- 
gether too hot,” she replied in haughty 
tones, “besides, my husband is so off 
his game that he is simply impossible.” 

“Now, my dear, are you fair?” 2x- 
claimed Walsh, almost exploding with 
condensed wrath. “I leave it to you, 


Lacey—did you ever know such rotten 
luck as I’ve had? Besides, the course 
is almost unplayable, and as for the 
greens, they are a disgrace to any reput- 
able club. I tell you, our Greens Com- 
mittee are a set of incompetent jack- 
asses! There is not a man among them 
that knows a putting green from a po- 
tato patch. Let them look out, I’m go- 
ing to raise the very mischief at the 
next annual meeting—we have put up 
with this condition of affairs quite long 
enough.” 


Neither of our late opponents would 
honor us with their company at tea, so 
after the usual shower and change, Miss 
Greyson and I joined Mrs. Russell 
James on the verandah, from which 
point of vantage we had the inexpres- 
sible amusement of watching the 
Walshington Smiths climb into their 
motor, with disdainful dignity, dash 
desperately down the drive, and out 
into the world. 

It was then once more Miss Greyson 
and myself exchanged glances, and this 
time we broke forth into unrestrained 
merriment. 

“T should like to know what you two 
are laughing at,” inquired Mrs. Russell 
James with pardonable curiosity. 


Oh, I just took a flyer at ‘No trumps,’ 
and my partner made a ‘grand slam.’ 
That’s all,” I replied radiantly. 

That night I dined with the Russell 
James’ and had the privilege of sitting 
next to Miss Greyson. She was great 
fun, and one of the nicest girls I ever 
met. We talked golf till all was blue, 
and I discovered that she was the 
daughter of Alexander Greyson, one of 
the best amateur golfers in England. 
Mrs. Russell James, every now and 
then, beamed on us with benevolent 
eyes, evidently delighted to see her two 
proteges already such good friends. The 
dear woman has tried her best to marry 
me off for many a long day. I wonder 
if she will be more successful this time? 
”Lonesomeness’’ in life as in golf, grows 
mighty monotonous after a while, so 
all I can say is, ““Here’s hoping!” 
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HOUSE SHOWN AT IDEAL 


Perfect Home 


HOME EXHIBITION IN) LONDON 


HAPPILY SOLVES MANY ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEMS 


By Roger L. Baker 





One of the most important thi 
viewpoint. 
tecture. 
desirable to go beyond our own bord 


model Californian bungalow. Now 
known as ‘‘The Perfect Home.’’ 
interest to Canadians. 





Possibly to no other line is this more applicable than to archi- 
Thus it is that in presenting sketches of homes it is occasionally 


we have shown many Canadian sty 


ngs in life is to get the other man’s 


ers for types and suggestions. Already 
les and only recently have pictured a 
we submit an English design which is 
The description will no doubt be of 








TI. Perfect Home has been built at 
last—at least so everyone who saw it at 
the recent Ideal Home Exhibition in 
London seemed to think. The architect, 
Mr. Reginald Fry, has been studying 
for years how to build it, yet it only 
took the builders and decorators nine 
days to complete the house down to the 
last detail, including the old-fashioned 
earden which surrounded it. 


A HOST OF PERFECTIONS. 


Mr. Fry gives excellent reasons for 
calling it the “Perfect Home.” In the 
first place the essential parts of a house 


Q8 


are grouped together within the closest 
possible area, and around these it is pos- 
sible to arrange rooms, whether for a 
small or a very large house, without des- 
troying the perfectness of the plan. 
The centre of the home—the hall-liv- 
ing-room—is often a  comfortless, 
draughty room through which passes all 
the traffic of the house. The maid comes 
through to answer the front door bell 
or when summoned to the dining-room, 
drawing-room or bedroom, and in con- 
sequence many house-holders are omit- 
ting this pleasant room in spite of its 
quaint, old-world appearance. But the 
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remedy is found in the Ideal Home. 
The central hall is no longer the main 
thoroughfare. The maid goes along a 
passage. to reach the front door, or 
through a door in the corner of the din- 
ing-room that leads to the loggia. The 
parlor-maid has another hall-way from 
the kitchen to the dining-room, venti- 
lated in such a way as to prevent any 
smell of cooking invading the room. 


Our knowledge of hygiene has taught 
us that s-u-n spells health, and so the 
perfect home is flooded with the golden 
light that fills our gardens, and 
that so often, because of faulty planning 
leaves our rooms in a dim. half light. 
Each of the reception rooms, including 
the hall, has a south window, the din- 
ing-room has an_ eastern window 
through which the morning sun shines 
on the breakfast table, while the draw- 
ing-room is warmed through a western 
window during the latter hours of the 
day. Every bedroom has at least one 
window which turns a shining face to 
the south-east. The kitchen has an 
eastern window, the 
larder a northern 
light—every detail 
of how to attract or 


repulse King Sol 
has been carefully 
planned. 


va 


LIVING-ROOMS OPEN 
ON A LOGGIA. 
Crossing the 

threshold into the 
hall - living - room, 
one beholds a_per- 
fect picture of an 
old manor house 
with its timbered 
ceiling, oak-paneled 
walls, open fireplace 
and furnishings of 
old oak in_ the 
simple, dignified 
design of the Stu- 
art days. 

The  drawing- 
room is a pleasant, 
sunny spot with 
windows facing all 
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The quaint entrance to the ideal house. 
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points of the compass. The dining- 
room has a large ingle-nook, hghted 
with leaded glass windows. The walls 
of this room are covered with a paper 
which closely imitates crocodile leather. 
A most interesting feature is that din- 
ing-room, drawing-room, and hall have 
each two doors, one in each room lead- 
ing out to a rose-filled loggia. These 
doors can be flung wide when warm 
weather arrives, so that the rooms will 
be sweet with the perfume of the roses. 
The loggia is one of the prettiest spots 
imaginable; its ceiling is intersected 
with oak beams stretched out like arms 
among the clambering roses. In this 
little open-air haven, breakfast, lun- 
cheon, tea and dinner may be served in 
the delightful manner that prevails on 
the Continent. 
THE BEDROOM FLOOR. 

There are ‘five bedrooms and a dress- 
ing-room. The largest of these with its 
furniture of waxed mahogany against a 
background of champagne-tinted wall- 
paper makes a charming picture. The 
mahogany twin- 
beds are fitted with 
the latest comforts 
in bedding—mat- 
tresses covered with 
old rose matertal 
and great, rosy pil- 
lows as soft as the 
best down can make 
them. A rich pur- 
ple carpet covers the 
floor and the win- 
dows are hung with 
gray curtains, pat- 
terned with purple 
flowers over which 
gav-colored butter- 
flies stretch their 
wings. 


Passing down a 
passage, one catches 
a glimpse of the 
commodious _ bath- 
room tiled in pale 


green and_ white, 
with a patent 


draught - resisting 
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door cut out of one piece of solid wood. 
“arther on is another bedroom with 
pale biscuit-tinted walls, walnut furni- 
ture, and a dull silvered bed; the cre- 
tonne for chairs and curtains are in the 
shadow tissue material scattered over 
with bunches of wild flowers. <A pret- 
ty little bedroom, furnished in fumed 
oak, is entirely carried out in a unique 
color scheme; wallpaper, upholstery, 
and even the tiles in the fireplace blend 
to delicate mauves, grays and greens. 
The bedrooms of the servants stand 
apart from the other rooms at the end 
of a long passage. At first glance one 
sees only two neat rooms tastefully dec- 
orated and furnished. Then a cup- 
board door in one room is opened, a 
slight touch on the back of the cup- 
board, it revolves, and two steps lead 
down to another servant’s room. 

Here the ordinary bedreom fireplace 
may by a touch be transformed into a 
tiny cooking range. An iron plate slips 
down noiselessly on to the top of the 
fire, while the side of the oven revolves 
and turns into a miniature oven. The 
architect explained his point. To every 
home comes the shadow of illness, and 
in the case of an infectious complaint 
the patient has to be moved to a hospi- 
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tal or a nursing room. Many a mother 
longs to keep her child under the home 
roof, and yet dares not for the sake of 
the others who must be guarded from 
contagion. But the ideal mother, in her 
ideal home, has no such problem to 
face. She puts her servants in the 
spare room, and gives over the rooms at 
the end of the long passage into the 
keeping of the patient and the nurse. 
The connection back of the cupboard is 
opened, the nurse has the little room 
with the range, and a small but per- 
fectly equipped “Tsolation Hospital’ is 
in readiness. 


THE HUB OF THE HOUSE. 


The kitchen, with its blue and white 
tiles, a dresser filled with a clever imi- 
tation of old, Delft china, copies of an- 
tique, wheel-back chairs and an old, oak 
table instead of the ordinary, common- 
place furniture we associate with the 
culinary department, would fill with 
pride the most indifferent cook. The 
range, one of the latest models, stands 
forward and is roofed in above, where 
an arrangement of brilliant electric 
lamps shines down on sauces, soups and 
savories. 





A Summer Idyl 


No words of mine can half describe her charm, 
T came upon her sleeping in the hay; 

Her dimpled cheek was pillowed on her arm; 
Her hair was in the sweetest disarray. 

Two poppies at her bosom rose and fell 

Like anchored vessels on the ocean’s swell. 


For long I gazed, and then I softly knelt 

And gently kissed a wandering golden curl; 
And, as its touch beneath my lips I felt, 

She smiled—a smile that set my heart awhirl— 
But still her eyes were closed, and so I went, 
Ah, me, IT wonder what that sweet smile meant! 


—CHARLEs VIVIAN, in Pearson’s Magazine. 











The Man of Dreams 


By Amy E. Campbell 


THE silent man who scorned demon- 
strativeness lounged on the leathern 
couch in the great dim room, unlit save 
for the mellow glow from the fireplace. 
The timid little lady who talked to 
Dream Folks came softly in and slipped 
joyfully into her little low rocker by 
the fire, never dreaming that she was 
not alone in the room. 


“Now for a dear chat, Man o’ my 
Dreams,” she said in a silvery voice. 
“What's that you're quoting to me? 
Ah, Riley’s exquisite little poem, 
‘When She Comes Home!’ Say it over 


ever so softly, dear understanding 
heart. I love your voice when it’s very 
low. There, I’ll say it with you and 


change the pronouns: 


“When she comes home again! A 
thousand ways 

I fashion to myself, the tenderness 

Of my glad welcome: [I shall tremble 
—yes; 

And touch her, as when first in the old 
days 

I touched her girlish hand, nor dared 
upraise 

Mine eyes, such was my faint heart’s 
sweet distress, 

Then silence: And the perfume of her 
dress ; 

The room will sway a little, and a haze 

Cloy eyesight—soulsight, even—for a 
space: 

And tears—yes; and the ache here in 
the throat, 

To know that I so ill deserve the place 

Her arms make for me; and the sob- 
bing note 

I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 

Again is hidden in the old embrace.’ 


“Ah, that is beautiful, beautiful!’ 
and the silvery voice trailed away into 
silence for a long while, and the great 
brown eyes of the timid little lady who 
talked to Dream Folks gazed into the 
fire with a great yearning in their 
depths. The silent man who scorned 
demonstrativeness lay very still and 
very alert. 

“You love my hair like this? Do 
you really, Man O’ Dreams? How 
foolish and nice of you to kiss it! I 
love you to be foolish, though—we love 
each other very much when we're silly, 
don’t we, Boy? You have had a hard 
day to-day, haven’t you?” and the 
silvery voice was rich with sympathy. 

“How did I guess? Oh, just by a 
little line you reached down and let me 
kiss away when we met to-night. Such 
v long, long time since I went avuv? 
Yes, dear, many long hours and you’ve 
been fighting difficulties all alone—but 
I’ve thought about you every minute, 
and prayed for you, Man O’ Dreams! 
Wouldn’t you like to tell me all about 
it?” The golden head of the timid 
little lady bent for a long while in a 
listening attitude, and once in a while 
she smiled in an understanding way. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, Boy o’ mine, so 
glad I’ve been helping you. Let me 
look long in your eyes—dear one—dear 
one—I love you!” There was a great 
sob in the silvery reat 
hunger. 

A slight stir broke the silence over in 
the corner where the silent man lay— 
but the little lady didn’t notice. 








“For we talk or we are silent— 
And the happy days go by!” 
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She murmured almost inaudibly. 
‘Do you know, Boy, I’ve been busy 
with the most delightful plans— Ah, 
you want to hear them? Isn’t it splen- 
did to be sure of a sympathetic listener 
to one’s plans even before they’re re- 
vealed? That’s one of your good 
points, dear—tell me just one of 
mine,” wistfully. 

After a pause: “What an altogether 
satisfying answer, dear heart. I’ve 
tucked it away in one of the nooks of 
my Chest O’ Dreams, to be brought 
out and loved when I’m all alone. just 
thinking of you. Did you know a 
woman Is so prone to just such delicious 
foolishness? 

“The plans? Oh, yes, I forgot! You 
know, Boy, when we married there 
were so few funds in our joint accounts 
that we pretended to prefer omitting a 
honeymoon, and on my part it was all 
pretence—and yours?” 

“Ah, Love, I knew it! Where shall 
we go and when? Right away and to 
all the delightful places we’ve talked 
about? T didn’t think money mattered 
much, but after all, when two people 
keep their hearts atune, it’s glorious, 
isn’t it? And we'll bring about the 
fulfilment of so many of our dreams— 


and have the joy of seeing things to- 
gether—do you hear, love, together!” 

“Anyway, you need a rest dreadfully, 
don’t you, dear one? And you'll pro- 
mise me to forget everything and just 
enjoy every minute of it?” 

There was a long silence. The fire 
was now a bed of glowing coals, dying, 
dying, and slowly, sadly, the light of 
love was dying in the brown eyes of the 
little lady who talked to dream folks, 
because her dreams were flying with the 
night hours—leaving her an empty 
world of realities. 

Ever so softly the silent man came 





out of the shadows and stole great awk- . 


ward repentant arms about the trem- 
bling little lady with the golden hair. 

“Tove,” he whispered, “ how bitterly 
have T failed you!” 

She was weeping very quietly. 

“But now I understand, dear,” the 


deep voice went on, “and we’re going \ 


to make dreams come true, you and I— 
dreams we had on our wedding day, 
that I alone have shattered—”’ Then 
he kissed her hair and pleaded for her 
lips. She lifted gloriously lighted eves 
to his, and whispered ever so tenderly, 
“Man O’ Dreams!” 





Make To-day a Red Letter Day 


What a tremendous force would come to the man who would 


form the habit every morning of resolving to make that day a 


red letter day in his life, to start out in the morning with a de- 


termination, let come what will, to score that day, to make it a 


record day in his life. Think what an accumulative effect would 


eome into a life having this habit. 











How Best to Invest $5,000 


SAFETY BEING THE PRIME CONSIDERATION WHICH ARE THE MOST 
PROFITABLE CHANNELS FOR INVESTMENT IN CANADA? 


By Frank J. Drake 








The purpose of this article is to outline in a general way how five 
thousand dollars should be invested, looking at the matter from several 
viewpoints. Generally Speaking, safety is the primary consideration of 
every investment. This, of course, is always the case where the word 
‘*investment’’ is used in its proper sense. But in discussing investments 
there are usually included different ventures which have a speculative side. 
These are briefly outlind in the course of this article, which is one of a 
financial series which will appear in MacLean’s Magazine. 








ONE question frequently asked by per- 
sons of moderate means in Canada is 
“Tlow shall I invest my savings?” The 
intent of such inquiry usually concerns 
a safe investment as well as a profitable 
one. For the purpose of furnishing 
some suggestions along these lines we 
shall suppose that the sum to be invest- 
ed is $5,000 and that safety shall be a 
primary consideration. 

To cite an example, take the case of 
an investment for a widow, or of trust 
funds. The sum should be so used as 
to secure absolute safety. Even though 
there are those largely dependent on the 
return from this investment no chance 
should be taken to increase the yield. 
This is a rule that is sometimes over- 
looked or deliberately disregarded, 
sometimes with unfortunate results. 
There is a temptation when means are 
limited to put the available money into 
some enterprise yielding a fairly large 
return. This is natural. If a widow 
has only $5,000 the problem of invest- 
ing that sum is indeed a complicated 
one. One of the best paying and safest 
forms and one of the most suitable for 


such a case is a first mortgage. Interest 
rates on mortgages are fairly high and 
the security in most cases is good. The 
only drawback is the lack of converti- 
bility. Particular cases must be decided 
by circumstances, however. 

An example of the necessity of tak- 
ing no chances is furnished by the re- 
sult of investments in the _ preferred 
stock of the International Paper Co., 
the so-called “trust” of the United 
States. When this company was form- 
ed about fourteen years ago by the 
merging of several independent com- 
panies great hopes were entertained as 
to the company’s future. Both preferr- 
ed and common stock was issued, about 
forty million altogether. The preferred 
was bought in many cases by widows. 
Here was a chance to get a good return 
with prospects of appreciation in value. 
Unfortunately, however, operation was 
not as successful as had been expected. 
An error in judgment on the part of the 
management several years ago had a 
disastrous effect on earnings. Five years 
ago it was found necessary to cut the 
preferred dividend from 6 per cent. to 
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2 per cent., (no dividends were paid on 
the common after the second year of 
operations). This means that those who 
bought the preferred years ago are re- 
ceiving only 2 per cent. on their invest- 
ment while the value of their holdings 
has depreciated nearly 50 per cent. For- 
tunately, there is a good word to be add- 
ed. The management was changed a 
few years ago and earnings are now 
running at a rate far in excess of the 
preferred dividend requirements. Before 
_ long the rate will be restored to the full 
6 per cent. basis, and probably the back 
payments made up. 

The case cited is an example of the 
necessity of making sure of safety. 
Think how much better off one whose 
only capital was $5,000 would have 
been with that amount safely invested 
in bonds. The interest would have been 
sure and the principal would not have 
shrunk. To any widow with only a 
limited sum to invest safety of principal 
is the first requirement. The rate of 
return in many cases may be a great 
question, but the main thing is to keep 
intact the original sum. 


A business man on the other hand, 
who is investing his profits and who 
keeps in close touch ‘with affairs can 
afford to take more chances. This is 
not the case when a surplus is to be in- 
vested but when the business man is 
personally investing money. For him 
the paper stock mentioned above would 
not necessarily have been unsuitable. 
The cut in dividends would doubtless 
be an inconvenience, but not necessarily 
a tragedy. To one who is not depen- 
dent for support upon either principal 
or interest of a particular sum, certain 
risks are justifiable. A business man is 
used to taking chances in his own busi- 
ness, or what would be chances to one 
who knew less about it, and is not out of 
his element when taking a chance with 
some other business. To him $5,000 
would probably be invested, we are not 
dealing with straight speculation, in the 
preferred stock of some company with 
a future before it, or in some common 
stock of an established concern whose 
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earning power was constantly increas- 
ing. 

When investing funds that belong to 
his business, however, the careful busi- 
ness man will take every care to see 
that a safe investment is found. Next 
to safety, the important factor in such 
an investment is convertibility. The 
probability is that such an investment 
being put aside for a rainy day would be 
called upon only in times of stress. For 
that reason the investment should be in 
some security with a staple market price 
and one likely to be but slightly affected 
by conditions which would depress the 
business for which the investment is 
made. For example, a.lumber mer- 
chant would be wiser to invest his sur- 
plus in a public utility stock or bond 
rather than in the securities of some 
larger lumber company. 

For what might be called the average 
investor conditions in each case should 
determine the form of investment chos- 
en. A great deal depends on the amount 
of time and attention an investor can 
give his holdings. If he buys and then 
locks his purchases up in a strong box 
to be untouched for years except at cou- 
pon-clipping time (if they be coupon 
bonds) then he must be more particu- 
lar about the stability of price. Bond 
prices fluctuate just as do stock quota- 
tions, although to a much smaller ex- 
tent. A few points of appreciation can 
be gained by buying at the proper time. 
Tn fact one of the most important points 
to be decided by those who purchase 
bonds in large quantities is when to 
buy. To the small investor it may mean 
only a few dollars, but by insurance 
companies and other large purchasers of 
gilt-edged securities the bond market is 
watched just as carefully as is the stock 
market by the professional manipulator. 

There are often special features that 


make a bond issue attractive and which 
often add to the value of the invest- 
ment. For instance, a clause may make 
the bonds convertible into preferred 
stock at a certain figure or after a cer- 
tain date. All these provisions have a 
bearing on the value of a bond. 

















About real estate investment the same 
might be said as to the time and atten- 
tion an investor can spare. Buying and 
selling real estate in Canada has been to 
a great extent speculation for years past; 
but such operations may be«n a sound 
investment basis. It is not necessarily 
speculation to forecast the future. The 
only trouble is that the average investor 
too often finds the future discounted in 
the price he pays. One thing in con- 
nection with real estate buying that 
should be remembered is that in times 
of depression real estate is hard to con- 
vert into cash without considerable sac- 
rifice. This is specially true of unim- 
proved property. Mortgages are a dif- 
ferent proposition but they have in 
many cases their drawbacks as well as 
advantages. 

To return to the $5,000 which we set 
out to discuss. If that amount repre- 
sents one’s whole available capital and 
especially when one’s earning power is 
limited, the money should be invested 
so as to make safety. If it is ever a 
question of choosing between safety and 
return there should be no hesitation on 
the part of one to whom the loss of prin- 
cipal would be an overwhelming blow. 
To an investor who is setting aside an 
amount for a rainy day, especially if the 
money is a sort of anchor to windward 
for a business, convertibility as well as 
safety must be a prime consideration. 
The investment of a surplus should re- 
ceive as much care as the accumulation 
of it made necessary. To an investor to 
whom the amount is only a part of total 
assets, there is allowable more leeway. 
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To be strictly an investment and not a 
speculation little risk can be taken. 
However, there are many ways of in- 
vesting money open to such an investor 
that would be most unwise for trust 
funds. By a man who has collected 
such a sum and whose earning power is 
ereater than his needs certain chances 
may be taken. On the whole, though; if 
a young man is going io take any 
chances with his money it is wiser for 
him to do so in some enterprise in 
which he himself has some control than 
to buy securities of companies run by 
others about which there is any doubt. 

In conclusion it may be said _ that 
Canada offers to all classes of investors 
as good opportunities as can be found 
anvwhere. Canadian bonds in general 
vield attractive returns. There are all 
classes from the safest kind of gilt-edged 
bonds to those to which considerable 
risk is attached. Stocks, too, are attrac- 
tive when purchased for investment. 
The markets may move up and down 
but to the investor who buys stocks to 
hold there are many attractive securities 
on Canadian markets. Much money 
has been made in real estate in Canada 
of late and while there are undoubtedly 
many good propositions now on the 
market there is a general feeling that 
careful investigation should be made be- 
fore property with which the buyer is 
not personally familiar should be 
bought. But for that matter the same 
can be said of all investments. Intelli- 
gent inquiry is the investor’s great safe- 
guard. 











CANADA’S CHAMPION POSITION-REFUSER MAY 


Wanted: Big Job for Hanna 


BE ONTARIO’S 


NEXT PREMIER—A SKETCH OF HIS CAREER—BORROWED $200 
TO GET MARRIED—LOST DEPOSIT IN FIRST POLITICAL 
CQONTEST—WON CABINET HONORS RAPIDLY—FINE 
ADMINISTRATIVE RECORD—HAS DECLINED 


BIG OFFERS 


By W. A. Craick 





established record as champion position-refuser of Canada 


cessor to Sir James Whitney in the provincial Premiership. 





ion. W. J. Hanna, born on the farm, married on borrowed money, 
beaten so badly in his first political contest that he lost his deposit, became 
member of Ontario Cabinet three years after he entered the Legislature, 
overhauled Provincial Secretary’s department, created industrial farm, 





pivotal points in the career of the man who has just declined the post of 
Chairman of the Dominion Railway Board, and is said to be slated as suc- 


these are the 





TO refuse a highly 
important national 
position at a salary 
that he might have 
named himself, and 
to cling tenaciously 
to a six thousand 
dollar provincial of- 
fice is a manifesta- 
tion of character 
that may possibly 
he hard to explain. 
Yet this is precisely 
what the Hon. .W. 
J. Hanna, Provin- 
cial Secretary of 
Ontario, has done. 
His action has pro- 
vided scope for 
much discussion in 
clubs, on trains, in 
hotel lobbies, round 
the tables of the 
politically inclined, 
and, in fact, where- Hon. W. J. Hanna. 
ever public matters 
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are debated. The 
daily press has 
dealt lengthily with 
it. There have been 
interviews and edi- 
torials, reports and 
counter-reports, as- 
sertions and denials. 
But in spite of the 
flattering bait dang- 
led before his nose, 
the Hon. W. J. sat 
tight in his office at 
the Legislative 
Buildings in Toron- 
to and refused to be 
coaxed into the wid- 
erarena. He turn- 
ed down the tempt- 
ing offer of the 
chairmanship of the 
Dominion Railway 
Board just as un- 
concernedly as he 
had declined other 
interesting offers. 




















MacLREaNn’s 


A man who could 
have the determina- 
tion to act as Mr. 
Hanna has done, is 
not of the ordinary 
type of human being. 
Indeed, his renunci- 
ation at once places 
him in the rank of 
the extraordinary. 
Popular curiosity is 
aroused about him, 
and the question is, 
What manner of 
man is this’ who 
could laughingly and 
without remorse al- 
low a great and lu- 
crative office to slip 


through his fingers. In a thoughtful mood. 


For, it is quite with- 

in reason to say that Ontario’s Provin- 
cial Secretary is a more interesting per- 
sonality to-day because of what he re- 
fused, than he would have been had he 
jumped at the higher position. 


Of course, it is tolerably certain that 
a little quid pro quo has been lurking 
among the proceedings. Mr. Ilanna is 
not so unhuman, but that he cherishes 
some ambitions. There must needs 
come an end to all office and preferment 
and some day Ontario’s veteran Premier 





In addition to being serious in his arguments in 
humorous in his speeches on the platform, and in both moods he 


attention. 
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will lay aside the 
toga. When that 
time comes, who bet- 
ter fitted than the 
Provincial Secretary 
to take up the burden 
of leadership could 
be found? When 
the inner history of 
the Ottawa negotia- 
tions comes to light, 
it will be found that 
the prospective prem- 
lership was one of 
the weights that was 
thrown into the bal- 
ance to induce Mr. 
Ilanna to decide as 
he did, 

Fortunately for 
the popular estima- 
tion of the man, it 
was not the only weight, nor was it the 
decisive one. There was one other 
reason that must have bulked very 
largely in the summing up. This will 
appear, as the story of Mr. IHanna’s 
life is unfolded, for it has become part 
and parcel of the man—his obession, 
his passion and his inspiration. While 
he has been a politician, and a keen and 
successful one, and while he has not 
been without his political ambitions, 
vet there is something better about his 
legislative career than mere expediency. 


rp 


_ 





the Legislature, Mr. Hanna can also be 
readily commands 
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The Provincial Secretary is a product 
of the farm. He was born in the Town- 
ship of Adelaide, in the County of 
Middlesex, on October 3, 1862. It is 
not improbable that there is a direct 
connection between the life of the boy 
in Middlesex and later in Lambton, and 
that famous prison farm at Guelph, 
which he recently established. At any 
rate, he early acquired a knowledge and 
appreciation of the manly, open-air life 
of the country that stands him in good 
stead to-day as an administrator of num- 
erous provincial institutions located in 
rural districts. 

lad Ontario been blessed with an 
educational system fitted to make farm- 
ers out of farmers sons, it is problem- 
atical whether W. J. Hanna would not 
now be cultivating broad acres up in the 
western peninsula instead of buying 
supplies and equipment for insane asy- 
lums or solving the prison problem. 
But education in the days when W. J. 
was a youth tended towards business 
and the professions, and young Hanna, 
bright, witty and companionable, na- 
turally found his inclinations running 
in the direction of the law. He was 
encouraged in his desires and made 
rapid progress towards their fulfillment. 
He passed through the local schools, 
and the Ontario aw School, and in 
1890 was called to the bar. 


MARRIED ON BORROWED MONEY. 


It has already been pointed out as 
one of Mr. Hanna’s outstanding charac- 
teristics that he loved a fight with cir- 
cumstances. Setting an objective ahead 
of him, no matter how far-off or impos- 
sible of attainment it might seem, he 
would plug along doggedly, swerving 
neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. Taking up each day’s work as 
it came along, he would bend all his 
energies on doing it thoroughly. Be- 
‘ause he worked with all his might and 
had perfect confidence in himself, he 
never hesitated or faltered. 

In those early days, he had his nerve 
with him. In order to get married, he 
had to borrow two hundred dollars from 
a friend, and then, on returning from 
his honeymoon, an additional sum to 
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buy a table and chairs for his office, and 
a shingle to hang out over the door; but 
this done he was ready to set to work 
vigorously. The scene of this opening 
drama in his professional career was 
laid at Sarnia and the time of action was 
only twenty-one years ago. 

From 1891 to 1896, W. J. Hanna was 
immersed in law business. He succeed- 
ed by dint of hard work and conscienti- 
ous attention to details in building up 
a lucrative practice; a good deal of rail- 
way litigation came his way; in fact he 
developed into quite a railway lawyer. 
(In this connection those who would 
question his ability to handle the 
Chief Railway Commissionership might 
well refer to his work as counsel for the 
Grand Trunk and other lines, and take 
note of the splendid offers that came to 
him later on from the New York Cent- 
ral lines.) But, however much he was 
engrossed in his profession, it was not 
sufficient to keep him clear of polities. 
The call went out for candidates to con- 
test the various ridings in the election 
of 1896, and young Hanna agreed to 
stand for West Lambton. The consti- 
tuency was overwhelmingly Liberal and 
chances of success were of the slimmest 
texture. However, he threw himself 
into the organization work with his ac- 
customed enthusiasm, canvassed all 
parts of the country, and advertised ex- 
tensively. His opponent was J. F. 
Lister. The result was disastrous. He 
was snowed under by a majority of 
1,158 and lost his deposit. All of which 
occurred only sixteen years ago. 

A story is told of this campaign that 
illustrates the depth of defeat from 
which Mr. Hanna had to rise. In a 
division near Brigden, which the can- 
didate canvassed personally, an active 
committee of thirteen voters was organ- 
ized to look after his interests. Having 
the patronage of the riding, Hanna ap- 
pointed the —— returning officer and 
poll clerk. Everything looked favor- 
able on the surface; the polling booth 
officered by friends and a committee at 
work to round up the electors. Strange 
to relate, when the returns came in from 
this division, Hanna hadn’t even a 
single vote. Not one of the thirteen 


committeemen had voted for him. 
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Hon. Mr. Hanna, in his quarters in the Provincial 
Buildings at 


Parliament 


The defeated candidate was not dis- 
heartened. He realized that he couldn’t 
be beaten any worse, so he set himself to 
the task of climbing out of the hole. 
He nursed the riding. He introduced 
himself to the people. He made friends 
with everybody. In fact, he laid the 
foundation of that popularity which 
nearly idolizes him in West Lambton 
to-day. When the next Dominion elec- 
tion came round, W. J. Hanna again 
stood for the House of Commons. He 
did not win, but he made decided pro- 
gress, for his adverse majority was cut 
down to 189 votes. 


ENTERS THE LEGISLATURE. 


It was largely a matter of chance that 
the hero of this story drifted into pro- 
vincial politics. The local election of 
1902, it will be remembered, was a cri- 
tical one. Both parties were closely 
matched in the Legislature, and the 
fight was a bitter one. The best candi- 


Secretary's Ontario 


Toronto. 


Department at the 


dates available were selected, and in 
West Lambton, Mr. Hanna, who had 
made such a good fight for the Domin- 
ion House, was looked upon as an ex- 
cellent candidate for the Conservatives. 
He was not loath to accept the task. He 
was long-headed enough to perceive 
that there would be little chance of ad- 
vancement at Ottawa for years to come, 
while in Ontario, the prospect of an 
early change of Government was of the 
best. The election justified the Con- 
servatives’ choice of a candidate, for Mr. 
Hanna won by a good majority, defeat- 
ing the redoubtable H. J. Pettypiece. 
He has since then represented West 
Lambton continuously, increasing his 
vote with each election, and now com- 
manding as favorable a majority as that 
which was registered against him in 
1896. His popularity in the riding is 
very great, for he has made it a point 
to know his constitutents and to culti- 
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vate their esteem by many friendly at- 
tentions. 

When the Sarnia lawyer arrived in 
Toronto for the strenuous session fol- 
lowing the election of 1902, he did not 
content himself with ruminating on his 
own importance as a member of the 
House. He was fully aware that the 
days of the Liberal Government were 
all but numbered, that his own party 
would soon be in power, and that cab- 
inet timber was still in the making. 
When it came time for James Pliny 
Whitney to draw up his slate of min- 
isters, W. J. Hanna was resolved that 
he would be included in the select half 
dozen. ‘True, this was an ambitious 
dream for a young and inexperienced 
member, but it was quite in keeping 
with his habit of mind. 

Instead of taking things easy, gos- 
siping in the lobbies, enjoying the 
sights and sounds of city life and fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance, Mr. 
Hanna got down to brass tacks. He 
laid the suggestion before one of his 
fellow members that the pair should go 
halvers on the cost of a stenographer. 
The services of a dexterous typist were 
secured, and then began a dissection of 
old provincial statutes, a rummaging 
among venerable documents, a ransack- 
ing of records, that kept the new legis- 
lators occupied day and night. 

It has often been a source of wonder 
to casual observers of Mr. Hanna’s car- 
eer, how he was able to take hold of 
one of the heaviest departments of Gov- 
ernment with such success, after only 
a three years’ apprenticeship in the 
House. The secret lies just here; he did 
not spend his years of ordinary mem- 
bership after the accepted fashion of 
young legislators. He foresaw future 
events and prepared himself according- 
ly, with the result that when Premier 
Whitney finally came into power, the 
logical choice for the office of Provincial 
Secretary was the member for West 
Lambton, for the very good reason that 
the Sarnia lawyer had the special know- 
ledge which no one else possessed. 


A GOOD DEPARTMENTAL HEAD. 


The natant administered by the 
Provincial Secretary is the most com- 
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prehensive of all the departments. It 
not only deals with all the records of 
Government and serves as the mouth- 
piece of the administration, but under 
its care come all the provincial insti- 
tutions, such as prisons, asylums, hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions. It is 
entrusted with the care of public health, 
involving sanitation, drainage, the pre- 
vention of disease, ete. It looks after 
the legislation governing automobiles. 
It controls the license system. It issues 
charters to incorporated companies. In 
fact, it is largely a clearing house for 
the odds and ends of other departments. 
Into this maelstrom of activity, Mr. 
Hanna was plunged on his appointment 
to office in 1905. 

The difference between his adminis- 
tration of the oftice and that of his pre- 
decessors may perhaps best be explain- 
ed in this way. The latter were men of 
fine business ability, capable and ener- 
getic, but to them, the work of guiding 
the affairs of the various institutions 
under their charge was largely incident- 
al. It was not the main concern of their 
everyday life. With Mr. Hanna, how- 
ever, the social and moral welfare of the 
people of Ontario has become an obses- 
sion. It is as if he had said to himself, 
When I die I want to be remembered 
for what I have done to better condi- 
tions in the province, to help the man 
who is down, to safeguard future gene- 
rations against the mistakes of the past. 
Of course, in all this he has not entirely 
lost sight of political ends, but these are 
really only of secondary importance. At 
the bottom, W. J. Hanna is a man of 
genuine emotions and a big heart. 

A new broom sweeps clean and the 
Secretary had not been in office a week 
before things began to move. He found 
that in some of the asylums, patients 
were being kept at the expense of the 
Government whose friends might well 
support them. This defect he remedied 
at once, saving thousands of dollars and 
placing the institutions on a business 
basis. Then he discovered that in cer- 
tain cases the Government was being 
charged exorbitant prices for supplies. 
A visitor to his office tells of being pre- 
sent one day when he came across a 
heavy charge for varnish. With quick 
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decision he sent for one of the clerks 
in the office. “Here,” said he, “I want 
you to go to such and such a company 
and buy five gallons of varnish. Don’t 
tell them who sent you, but get their 
bill for the amount.” When the clerk 
returned, he found that the Govern- 
ment was paying fifty per cent. more 
for the varnish than the public was be- 
ing charged. A neatly worded letter 
bringing the matter home to the offend- 
ing company soon set things to rights. 

From this beginning, Mr. Hanna has 
evolved a cost accounting system of 
great value and completeness, which 
embraces one of the most important re- 
forms he has wrought in his depart- 
ment. The spread sheets which are pre- 
pared are a marvel of simplicity and 
comprehensiveness. By means of them 
the minister can tell at a moment’s 
notice every detail of the cost of main- 
tenance of each institution under his 
charge. A question involving the cost 
of any person’s keep in one of these 
institutions can be answered immediate- 
ly; and by means of a comparison of 
the costs in the different places, it is 
possible to reduce the expense account 
to a uniform level. Formerly where 
there was uncertainty and irregularity, 
now there is absolute knowledge and 
uniformity. The Provincial Secretary 
takes a keen delight in examining these 
records from week to week, noting vari- 
ations and arranging remedies. ‘This 
accounting system by means of spread 
sheets has been highly commended in 
all quarters, and is believed to be the 
best in existence. 


As a direct result of the tabulation 
of expenses, the Department finds itself 
in the happy position of completing 
each year exactly within the estimates. 
Remembering that the Legislature votes 
the estimates under five hundred differ- 
ent heads, involving an expenditure of 
upwards of one million dollars, it is a 
matter of surprise that the books could 
be closed with every account paid, with- 
out a single item over-expended, with- 
out a dollar transferred from one item 
to another, without a treasury board 
order to supplement the vote of the 
House, and without relaxing in any way 
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the effort to improve the standard of ser- 
vice. The system further enables the 
Minister to judge just where he can in- 
crease the expenditure and how much it 
would cost to accomplish certain. re- 
sults. 


INDUSTRIAL FARM SYSTEM. 


Mr. Hanna’s great work has been in 
charities and corrections. His actuat- 
ing principle is not to judge an unfor- 
tunate human being for what he has 
done, but for what he may become. It 
is a case of foresight, not hindsight. 
Consider his great work in connection 
with the Central Prison farm, of which 
muth has been deservedly written, and 
the further effort which will be made 
to improve gaol conditions by the estab- 
lishment of gaol farms all over the pro- 
vince. The basis of the whole idea is 
to give a man a chance. Under the 
old system, a convicted person was in- 
carcerated in a species of fortress, from 
which he emerged with ignominy, on 
completion of his sentence—pale, ane- 
mic, physically unfit and thereby ready 
to get into trouble again at the first op- 
portunity. That was punishing the 
man for what he had done. Under the 
farm system the convict 1s enabled to 
work in the open air, under helpful con- 
ditions, with good food and comfortable 
shelter. He is shown that he is worth 
something. Ile is benefited physically 
and when his discharge comes he is far 
less liable to fall into evil ways again. 

Under the Industrial Farms Act pass- 
ed at the last session of the Legislature, 
counties are enabled to establish farms 
in connection with their gaols and al- 
ready two have been started—one at 
Port Arthur and the other at Toronto. 
The former, consisting of 600 acres of 
wooded land, was opened on June 3rd, 
and within a month 20 acres were clear- 
ed and under crop. The idea will be 
to carry on a demonstration farm, 
which will thus have a utility apart 
from its connection with the prison sys- 
tem. The farm at Fort William is now 
being watched by Mr. Hanna with the 
same attention that he bestowed on the 
Gueph farm at the time of its inception. 
Every day he calls for reports covering 
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its progress, and gives personal advice 
regarding its conduct. By next year it 
will prove self-sustaining, and mean- 
while the province is being saved the 
nine thousand dollars a year which was 
required to bring prisoners down from 
Port Arthur to Toronto. Similar farms 
are to be established in other parts of 
the province. 

To a study of the prison system, the 
Provincial Secretary as given his prin- 
cipal attention, and while he has an 
open mind towards other reforms and is 
ready to help along other good move- 
ments, yet it is to this subject that he 
is peculiarly drawn. People all over 
the world have come to know about his 
interest in it, and books, magazines and 
pamphlets are constantly streaming in- 
to his office. These he reads with great 
avidity; in fact, they furnish his fav- 
orite form of literary pabulum. Where 
other ministers would gratefully ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a book and 
file it away, Mr. Hanna reads it at once 
and he has been known to sit at his desk 
late in the evening in order to complete 
the perusal of a specially valuable trea- 
tise. Informing himself in this way at 
first hand, the Minister is personally the 
author of most of the progressive work 
he has instituted. 

OTHER LEGISLATIVE MEASURES. 


Another of Mr. Hanna’s reforms has 
to do with the indeterminate sentence. 
In place of convicting chronic offend- 
ors time and time again for short terms, 
these men are sent down for an indeter- 
minate length of time, and the officials 
try to make something out of them. 
It is an effort at reformation, not a pun- 
ishment, and it is gratifying to know 
that the idea is succeeding. And then 
there is the parole board, another evi- 
dence of the Minister’s open mind to 
accept all forms of improvement in pri- 
son administration. Indeed, the prison 
system of Ontario has made remarkable 
progress in the last few years, thanks 
to the efforts of a minister who has 
made a personal study of the problem. 
Inquiries from all over the world have 
come in requesting information about 
it—a sure indication that it contains 
progressive elements. 
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The Industrial Farms Act was but 
one of three important measures which 
Mr. Hanna fathered in the last session 
of the Legislature. The second was an 
act relating to hospitals and charitable 
institutions, which has been pronounc- 
ed by American hospital journals as the 
most advanced hospital legislation ever 
introduced in any country. Briefly, 
this act requires that all private hospi- 
tals be licensed and come under the in- 
spection of the Department, thereby 
putting out of business all institutions 
carrying on illegitimate work; it pro- 
vides for training schools for nurses in 
any hospitals which will conform to re- 
ggg and for the registration of 

uly qualified nurses, thereby safe- 
guarding the public against insufficient- 
ly trained or incompetent graduates. 

A third act deals with public health. 
By means of it public health is placed 
on an established footing in the pro- 
vince by the establishment of seven dis- 
trict officers, whose whole time will be 
given to the work; local boards of health 
and medical health officers are placed 
on a substantial and permanent basis; 
provision is made for the care of water 
supplies; rigid notification of tubercu- 
losis cases is required; and the establish- 
ment of public health exhibitions is pro- 
vided for. This act is at present per- 
haps the most up-to-date health legis- 
lation in force in America. 

One might go further and show how 


_ Mr. Hanna has encouraged research in- 


to the numbers and condition of the 
feeble-minded in the province, how he 
has arranged for the publication of re- 
ports on this subject, and has endeavor- 
ed by circulating information to arouse 
public interest in one of the most vital 
problems of the present day. It is safe 
to say that through the publicity afford- 
ed by the reports and the comments of 
the press, the people have been awaken- 
ed to a keen sense of the importance of 
doing something to care for these unfor- 
tunate people. 

In like manner, it required but a sug- 
gestion to interest him in infant mor- 
tality, and here again he has given 
every encouragement to investigation 
and publicity. One problem is involved 
in another, and each is but a phase of 
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the greater welfare work in which he 
and his departmental subordinates are 
engaged. 

The asylumns of the province have 
come in for special attention. Under 
his administration great improvements 
have been made. ‘Take, for instance, 
the London institution, where a well- 
managed farm is now in operation sup- 
plying all the needs of the residents, 
where baths have been established and 
every modern means employed to irr- 
prove the conditions of the inmates. Or 


the great institution which is to be 
built at Whitby on the cottage plan 


and which is now receiving his special 
consideration, in order that it may sur- 
pass anything before attempted. To- 
day, nurses are being trained specially 
to care for nervous and insane patients, 
while the system calls for the establish- 
ment of clinical records so that each in- 
mate’s condition may be known and 
considered on its merits. This fine 
work among the 6,670 insane patients 
in the Ontario asylums and hospitals for 
the feeble-minded is deserving of every 
commendation. 

It would be foolish to assume that 
Mr. Hanna has personally devised and 
carried out all the reforms mentioned. 
No one man could have accomplished 
as much. But this much may be said, 
that he has had in mind an object and 
that to the attainment of that object he 
has directed all his energies. He has 
not been content to leave administrative 
work to subordinates but has taken a 
hand in everything himself. He has 
been the motive force behind each pro- 
gressive movement. The entire office 
machinery has moved smoothly and effi- 
ciently under his direction and the only 
time there was a hitch was when the 
prospect of his going to the Railway 
Board was in evidence and_ rebellion 
broke out. There was not one of his 
followers who did not consider it a per- 
sonal matter that Mr. Hanna should re- 
main at his post and finish the work he 
had so well begun. 

While a provincial official engaged 
in administering provincial matters, yet 
men like Mr. Hanna possess a national 
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importance. Sister provinces learn from 
one another. They adopt those policies 
which are found to be beneficial. Al- 
ready the other provinces of the Dom- 
inion have been studying Ontario’s pro- 
gress in matters pertaining to social 
welfare. The work which the Provin- 
cial Secretary is doing in his native 
province has effected and will effect leg- 
islation all over Canada and _ in this 
sense, if in no other, he becomes a per- 
sonality of interest to all the people of 
the country. 


THE PERSONAL SIDE. 


Personally, the Provincial Secretary 
is a jolly-looking individual, with big, 
laughing eyes behind large-sized glasses, 
a heavy moustache and around face. 
He is of solid, stocky build, with great 
strength of body. His voice is strong 
and when he lets it out in debate, he 
fills every corner of the chamber. While 
by no means a sloven, he cares little 
about his sartorial appearance. The 
Hanna fedora is invariably the worse 
for wear; indeed it is said that in three 
days one couldn’t tell the new from the 
old. The Hanna suit shines at the el- 
bows and bags at the knees. But for 
all that he can spruce up for weddings 
and funerals and take on a polish for 
Government House dinners. 

Appropos of his carelessness about 
dress they still tell the story in Sarnia 
of the election day, when he arrived 
down at his committee room with a fine 
bright red necktie. He was quite oblivi- 
ous to the fact that the Liberal color ill 
became a Tory candidate. But it seems 
that the first Mrs. Hanna, who was re- 
lated to Alexander Mackenzie and was 
a staunch Liberal, had played a practi- 
cal joke on her husband and had dress- 
ed him up for the occasion. 

Such jokers as Hugh Clark and Joe 
Downey have been accustomed to ac- 
eount for Mr. -Hanna’s overwhe!ming 
defeat in 1896 by referring to the cab- 
inet photograph which he circulated 
through the constituency. “Who would 
want to vote for a man with a face like 
that?” they would jibe. “No wonder 
you were buried.” To this Mr. Hanna 
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had always a clever retort. “That was- 
n’t the reason at all” he would reply. 
“You see, those photographs were sent 
through the mail. The wives and 
daughters of the voters naturally got 
them out of the post. They were so in- 
fatuated with them that they stuck 
them up on their dressers at home and 
spent an hour or so gazing at them. 
Then when the husbands and fathers 
came home, supper wasn’t ready and 
they took out their revenge on me.” 


There is always a readiness about Mr. 
Ifanna to turn a quip to put a light 
touch to a serious situation, to brighten 
up humdrum proceedings, even to in- 
dulge in boisterous horse-play and prac- 
tical jokes. Once a deputation of doc- 
tors came to him in a decidedly surly 
humor. They filed into his office in a 
state of high tension. He grasped the 
situation at once and with his beaming 
smile walked up to one of the best- 
known practitioners present, with whom 
he was intimately acquainted, and 
thrusting out his hand _ exclaimed, 
“Name, please?” The clever way it 
was done broke the spell and presently 
the whole party were on friendly terms. 

This readiness to put a humorous 
note into everything, used to stand him 
in good stead as a lawyer. Some years 
ago he was defending a man at Sarnia, 
who had been accused of breaking open 
a slot machine and extracting the mon- 
ey from it. The case looked very black 
against the young man. The prosecut- 
ing ae drew the ropes tighter and 
tighter about him and it appeared like 
a certain conviction. Mr. Hanna called 
no witnesses; he did not even put the 
accused in the box. When it came his 
turn to address the jury his remarks 
were very brief and very telling. “Gen- 
tlemen of the jury,” said he, ‘TI don’t 
know how vou feel towards these slot 
machines, but it seems to me that my 
client took just about the only possible 
way to get even with them.” The point 
went right home and the young man 
was found not guilty. 

Among the members of his staff at 
the Legislature Buildings, Mr. Hanna 


is vastly admired. He demands much, 
but at the same time he appreciates 
good work. To the man who has 
demonstrated his ability to handle par- 
ticular tasks, he gives a free hand but 
for the incompetent he has little use. 
[lis department is undoubtedly the best 
organized, the most efficient and the 
most loyal in Queen’s Park. In action, 
he is like a dynamo, giving off power at 
a high voltage and keeping his subord- 
inates keyed up to the same level of 
effort. 

That Mr. Hanna ranks a little above 

the average politician may be illustrated 

by a reference to the last campaign. 
The election was held in December. In 
the month of October, he decided that 
the new asylum would be built near 
Whitby in the constituency of South 
Ontario. During the campaign he visit- 
ed the riding and spoke to the electors 
hut not one word of political capital did 
he make out of the asylum. It was not 
known until after the election and when 
South Ontario had gone Liberal, that 
ihe institution would be built there. One 
can admire a man who thus places prin 
ciple above expediency. 

Sarnia is still the Minister’s home and 
at Sarnia he spends most of his week 
ends. He and his law partners continue 
to practise there and Mr. Hanna takes 
a personal hand in the business of the 
firm. What with his official duties in 
Toronto, his home and his practice, he 
has little time left for relaxation. He 
cannot be said to indulge in any game, 
though he has been known to use a golf 
club on occasion and also to ride a horse. 
But he appreciates seeing a base ball 
match, has many. of the expansive sen- 
sations of a small boy when he gets 
away for a honiday. 

This, then, is a brief pen picture of 
the man who—would not be chief Rail- 
way Commissioner—the champion posi- 
tion-refuser of Canada. He has al- 
ready declined more offices than a dozen 
men might fill. He might have been 
chief counsel for the Grand Trunk, 
might have taken high legal office on 
the New York Central, might have been 





Joie ae 
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a director of the Standard Oil. might hand engaged in the noble work of his 
have been city counsel of Toronto and department and with the premiership 
might even have held office in the Bor- as his reward some time in the future- 
den cabinet. But he would have none always provided, of course, that the 
of them. He remains plain Provincial other party doesn’t win in the mean- 
Secretary of Ontario, with heart and time. : 





[ am aware, 
As I go commonly sweeping the stair, 
Doing my part of the every-day care 
Human and simple my lot and my share 
| am aware of a marvelous thing: 
Voices that murmur and ethers that ring 
In the far stellar spaces where cherubim sing. 
I am aware of the passion that pours 
Down the channels of fire through Infinity’s doors; 
forces terrific, with melody shod, 
Music that mates with the pulses of God. 
I am aware of the glory that runs 
‘rom the core of myself to the core of the suns. 
Bound to the stars by invisible chains, 
Blaze of enternity now in my veins, 
Seeing the rush of ethereal rains 
Here in the midst of the every-day air 
[ am aware, 


[ am aware, 
As I sit quietly here in my chair, 
Sewing or reading or braiding my hair 
Human and simple my lot and my share 
| am aware of the systems that swing 
Through the aisles of creation on heavenly wing 
I am aware of a marvelous thing. 
Trail of the comets in furious flight, 
Thunders of beauty that shatter the night, 
Terrible triumph of pageants that march 
To the trumpets of time through Eternity’s arch. 
I am aware of the splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of the skies, 
Ilere in my body the heavenly heat 
Hfere in my flesh the melodious beat 
Of the planets that circle Divinity’s feet. 
As I sit silently here in my chair, 
I am aware, 
—ANCELA Moraan, in Everybody's Magazine. 








Dr. Marden’s Inspirational Talks 


THE STORY OF THOMAS A. EDISON’S INVENTION OF THE 
INCANDESCENT LIGHTING SYSTEM AND THE DIFFICULTIES : 
WHICH WERE ENCOUNTERED AND OVERCOME. 


By Orison S. Marden 





In his inspirational talk with readers of MacLean’s Magazine this 
month, Dr. Orison 8. Marden tells the story of Edison’s invention of the 
incandescent lamp. It was only a generation ago; yet it was received as 
incredible. But although many difficulties were encountered at the outset, 
Edison, determined that he could surmount impossibilities, persisted in his 









work and ultimately triumphed. 
accompanying article. 





The story of his efforts is presented in the 








“HOW did that stuff get in, Mr. Orr?” 
exploded Managing Editor Connerz of 
the New York Herald, December 21, 
1879, as he took up that morning’s copy 
of the paper and caught sight of a page 
describing Thomas A. Edison’s success- 
ful development of his incandescent 
lighting system. “Lights strung on 
wires, like berries on a bush, with no 
connected flame to set or keep them 
burning! Don’t you know that such an 
idea is dead against every law of na- 
ture? You’ve made a laughing-stock 
of us. What will Mr. Bennett say? 
Who wrote it?” 

“Marshall Fox,” replied Mr. Orr. 

“Where is he? Send for him. We 
must do something to save ourselves 
from ridicule.” 

And this occurred only a scant gene- 
ration ago. 

“T was fired with the idea of the 
incandescent lamp as opposed to the 
are lamp,” said Mr. Edison—that is, of 
oe or thousands of small lamps 
instead of a few big ones. “It was easy 
enough to see that the subdivision never 
could be accomplished unless each light 








was made independent of every other.”’ 
For this he must have a vacuum in a 
glass globe, but in such a vacuum there 
must be some kind of filament to burn 
without burning up. Others had tried 
filament of low resistance, to let the 
electricity pass freely, and had succeed- 
ed finely with them, except that the cur- 
rent passed so easily that it gave but 
a feeble light. Mr. Edison sought for a 
material of high resistance, which gave 
light in plenty for a brief moment, or 
but a short time at most, but could not 
stand the pressure. For months he tried 
variety after variety of filament, only 
to find them all unsatisfactory in some 
way. All along he had shunned car- 
bon, knowing how easily a fine hair of 
it would oxydize. At length, however, 
he thought he would try the long re- 
jected material. 

“Well, we sent out and bought some 
cotton thread and carbonized it, and 
made the first filament. We had al- 
ready managed to get pretty high vacua 
and we thought maybe the filament 
would be stable. We built the lamp 
and lighted it; it lit up, and in the first 
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few breathless minutes we measured its 
resistance quickly and found it was 
275 ohms—all we wanted. Then we sat 
down and looked at that lamp; we 
wanted to see how long it would burn. 
There was the problem solved—if the 
filament would oy The day was Oc- 
tober 21, 1879. We sat and looked and 
the lamp continued to burn and the 
longer it burned the more fascinated 
we were. None of us could go to bed 
and here was no sleep for over forty 
hours; we sat and just watched it with 
anxiety growing into elation. It lasted 
about forty-five hours, and then I said, 
‘If it will burn forty hours now I know 
I can make it burn a hundred.’ 

“There we were. We saw the car- 
bon was what we wanted; the next ques- 
tion was what kind of carbon.” Again 
trial followed trial with little apparent 
gain until he carbonized a small strip 
of bamboo from a fan some visitors had 
forgotten and found that to be just what 
he was seeking. But the next piece of 
bamboo he used did not give similar 
results! Where did that particular 
bamboo come from of which the ribs 
of the fan were made?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Edison, “I sent a 
school teacher from Orange—l have for- 
gotten his name—to Sumatra, and an- 
other fellow up the Amazon. He got 
stuck somewhere up there, but worked 
his way over through Bolivia and got 
back. Finally, William H. Moore went 
to Japan and got the real thing there. 
We made a contract with an old Jap 
to supply us with the proper fibre, and 
that man went to work and cultivated 
and cross-fertilized bamboo until he got 
it exactly what we wanted. I believe 
he made a fortune out of it. 


“T tell you,” Mr. Edison continued, 
“in those days the boys hustled hard. 
One man went down to Havana, and 
the day he got there he was seized with 
the yellow fever and died in the after- 
noon. When I read the cabled mes- 
sage that told of it in the shop, about 
a dozen of the boys jumped up and 
asked for his job! Those boys were a 
bright lot of chaps, and sometimes 1t 
was hard to select the right ones for a 
particular piece of work. I once got 
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an order from England to send over 
fifteen men expert in telephone mani- 
pulation, so I rigged up some telephones 
and did all sorts of \ to ’em. Il 
would stick the point of a jackknife 
through the insulation in spots, and 
cut a wire, and in various other ways 
introduce ‘bugs’ into those instruments ; 
then the boys were set to work to find 
out what was the matter with ’em. If 
a fellow could find out ten times inside 
of ten minutes what the various troubles 
were he got his passage paid and was 
started. About one out of three man- 
aged to stand this test, and I believe 
that every one of them who went abroad 
made money. This was back in 1878 
or 1879.” 


Success was now assured, but not se- 
cured. He had found the right fila- 
ment, and each little incandescent lamp 
was Independent of all the others. But 
his current must be distributed in the 
most economical way, or the enterprise 
would not pay; and the currents must 
also be generated with absolute steadi- 
ness, or the lights would flicker or fail. 
For distribution there must be some 
kind of large community station, and 
for any minutest or largest detail of 
it there was not a thing on the market 
that money could buy, or available on 
order, since no one but Mr. Edison and 
his men knew how to make it. For 
steady, rapid generation there must be 
powerful high-speed engines, and there 
were no high-speed engines in those 
days. 

“T had the central station in mind all 
the time,” said Mr. Edison, in the Elec- 
trical Review. “I wanted to use 110 
volts. Now there is no use for you to 
ask me why, because I don’t know, but 
somehow that figure stuck in my mind, 
and I had calculated that if we could 
get the voltage as high as that, the cop- 
per cost would be somewhere within 
sight. I got an insurance map of New 
York City. Did you ever see one? 
There were many big fat volumes, full 
of plates, with every elevator shaft and 
boiler and housetop and fire wall in 
town set down and duly colored in its 
place. I laid out a district and figured 
out an idea of the central station to feed 
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that part of the town from just south 
of Wall Street up to Canal and over 
from Broadway to the East River. 

‘Why, I knew where every hatchway 
and bulkhead door in that district of 
New York was, and what every man 
paid for gas. How did I know? 
Simplest thing in the world. I hired a 
man to start in every day about two 
o'clock and walk around through the 
district noting the number of gaslights 
burning in the various premises; then 
at three o’clock he went around again 
and made more notes, and at four 
o'clock and every other hour up to two 
or three o’clock in the morning. Other 
men took other sections. Sinai, wasn ‘t 
it?” 

Thus he figured out his central sta- 
tion, but the high-speed engines were 
not managed so easily. ‘I couldn’t see 
why, if a locomotive could run at that 
speed, a 150-horse power engine could 
not be made to run 350 turns per min- 
ute. The engine builders, when I asked 
them about it, held up their hands 
and said ‘Impossible’ I didn’t think 
so. Finally I found C. H. Porter and 
said to him: ‘Mr. Porter, I want a 150- 
horsepower engine to run 700 revolu- 
tions per minute.’ He hemmed and 
hawed a little while and finally agreed 


to try to build it—if I would pay for 


it. He got it finished finally and sent 
it out to Menbo Park, and a fellow by 
the name of Ennis with it. He was 
one of the nerviest chaps I ever saw. 
We set the machine up in the old shop 
and we had some idea of what might 
happen, so we tied a chain around the 
throttle valve and ran it out through a 
window into the woodshed, where we 
stood to work it. The shop stood on top 
of one of those New Jersey shale hills. 
We opened her up and when she got 
to about 300 revolutions the whole 
hill shook under her. We shut her off 
and rebalanced and tried again, and 
after a good deal of trouble we finally 
did run up to 700, but you ought to 
have seen her run. Why, every time 
the connecting rod went up she tried 
to lift that whole hill with her! After 
we got through with this business we 
tamed her down to 350 revolutions 
(which was all I wanted) and then 
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everybody said, ‘Why, how beautifully 
it runs, and how practicable such an 
engine is!’ Now, don’t you know, I 
knew they would say that? Didn’t you 
ever find out that trying to do the im- 
possible makes about half the impos- 
sible seem easy? 
“We closed a deal for six engines, and 
[ went to work in Goerck Street to 
build the dynamos onto them. Of 
course, we built them by guesswork. I 
guessed at 110 volts—and didn’t guess 
enough. ‘That’s why, if you want to 
know, the extra pole pieces were put on 
those old machines. They managed to 
lift the voltage to what I wanted. 
“While all this was going on in the 
shop we had dug ditches and laid mains 
all around the district. I used to sleep 
nights on piles of pipes in the station, 
and, do you know, I saw every box 
poured and every connection made on 
that whole job. There wasn’t anybody 
else who could superintend it.” 
Kinally, with the feeding lines all 
laid, they started an engine to see how 
things would work. “My heart was in 
my mouth at first, but everything work- 
ed all right, and we had more than 500 
ohms insulation resistance. Then we 
started another engine and threw them 
in parallel. Of all the circuses since 
Adam was born, we had the worst then! 
One engine would stop and the other 
would run up to about a thousand re- 
volutions and then they would see- 
saw.” Only by straining the whole out- 
fit to the limit could he make the en- 
gines work in unison and only for a 
short time could this be safely done. 
“About that time I got hold of Gard- 
ner C. Sims, and he undertook to build 
an engine to run at 350 revolutions and 
give 175 horsepower. He went back to 
Providence a set to work and brought 


the engine back with him to the shop. 
It worked, but only for a few minutes, 


when it ‘busted.’ That man sat around 
that shop and slept in it for three weeks 
until he g6t his engine right and made 
it work the way we wanted it to. When 
he achieved this result I gave orders for 
his engine works to run night and day 
until we got enough engines, and when 
all was ready we started the first one— 
September 4, 1882—a Saturday night. 
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That was when we first turned the cur- 
rent on to the mains for regular light 
distribution and it stayed on for eight 
years with only one insignifiaent stop. 
One of those first engines that Sims 
built ran twenty-four hours a day, 365 
days in the year, for over a year before 
it was ever stopped.” 

Another regulation scientific process 
of those “Dark Ages’ that had to be 
completely revolutionized was the pre- 
vailing method of building dynamos. 
“When I started making them,” said 
Mr. Edison, “I was told that, to get the 
best effects, the resistance of the ma- 
chine must be equal to that of its load. 
Did you ever hear of such foolishness? 
I thought it was strange to lose half of 
the energy I generated in the machine 
because what I was after was to get the 
stuff out and to sell it. I had an old 
Gramme machine with a terribly high 
resistance. I figured out that if one 
turn of that armature would give one 
volt, the way she stood, by making 
great big magnets I could get more 
volts. I went ahead on that line, and 
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I remember I made one little machine 
that had a small armature, about as big 
as your fist, and about two tons of cast 
iron in its field magnets. It might not 
look like much to-day, but it worked all 
right when the outside resistance was 
thirty times as big as that in the ma- 
chine. That was what started me on 
the large field magnets. I remember 
at a dinner in Europe talking to Wer- 
ner Siemens and Hefner von Alteneck 
and telling them that what we needed 
was a great big magnet to bring the 
juice out of the armature. They agreed 
with me, but,” and here Mr. Edison 
chuckled, “do you know, both of them 
said they had thought of that before?” 

On his return he made some very 
large, long magnets—‘‘made them too 
large, as Dr. Hopkinson found out for 
me. He figured out that making the 
magnets short and cutting down the 
air-space was the thing, and he was 
right. After all, in those days all of 
us were guessing—and I happened to 
be a pretty good guesser.” 





When the Angelus Rings 


A convent garden, like an isle of peace 
Roared round by seas of traffic! Wealth of green 
That blistered feet might yearn for—though unseen. 
Their Eden, walled and guarded-——when its trees, 
Leafed for the summer, answered soft a breeze 


Found nowhere else. 


And then the golden sheen 


Of sunset on the old red pile, between 
Thick ivy, shrill with twittering families! 
Then, when bird voices hushed, a blander note 
The evening prayer bell from its little tower 
Spoke, sweet and wistful, to the afterglow; 
And vou. sweet wife to be, though still remote, 
In school days, raised your reverent song this hour— 
Was it, O dreamer, twenty years ago? 
JEANNIE PENDLETON Ewrna, in Smith’s Magazine. 





Angling for a Place 


By R. G. Paigh 


APPARENTLY Dalton’s air of pre- 
occupation was not quite pleasing to 
the girl. She dropped her rod on the 
rock, sank down beside it, and nursed 
her knees in her hands. Dalton, seated 
on the bank of the stream just behind 
her, was selecting a fly from a book, 
and whistled a tuneless air contentedly. 

“You seem very happy,” she said 
at length, coldly. 

He nodded and went on destroying 
harmony with heroic valor. He knew 
that by glancing up he could catch one 
of the fairest pictures man could wish 
to see. He knew also that she expected 
him to glance up—that was a 4 he 
went on wea Be the Royal Coachman 


to his line as he — 


“T am tolerably happy, considering 
the fact that last night I was grossly 
intemperate.” 

“Tntemperate?” 

“Drank too hard of the August moon 
and wild blossom scents. Drunk you 
know, drunk with the hush, the glory, 
the perfumes, and the girl; grew hilari- 
ous and asked her to marry me—to 
share my ups and downs in life. She 
refused to do it. I might say it’s what 
I expected.” 

“Indeed Then why did you ask 
her?” 

“You see I wasn’t sober; and then 
vou must know that the girl had been 
very, very nice to me for a whole week. 
She led me on, yes, I’m sure she led 
me on. Why, she told me a lot of com- 
plimentary things about myself. Said 
my money had not spoiled me, and that 
I was so easy to get along with, it was 
just like having nobody around. Said 
she knew that the inventing and flying 
of an aeroplane was a great achievement 
for a mere millionaire to effect, and that 
she felt awed in my presence; also that 
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the world looked upon me as clever and 
daring——”’ 

“Foolhardy was the term, was it 
not?” 

‘Was it? Maybe you’re right. Any- 
way, she said it very kindly. And then 
she spoke of my penchant for flying 
machines, and when she grew solicitous 
for my welfare and asked me to give 
up aviation I misconstrued her mean- 
ing, I guess. At any rate, I proposed to 
her and she laughed at me; laughed at 
me just as you are doing now.” 

“She must have possessed a strong 
sense of humor.” 

“Undoubtedly. She told me I was 
foolish to think of anything outside 
my hobby, seeing it was such a nice 
hobby, and one I could really ride. 
Oh, she was very sarcastic!” 

“Poor boy! Your ups and downs 
couldn’t have appealed to her, surely.” 

“Not a bit. She went so far as to say 
that a man who was already married 
to a flying machine had not the right 
to propose, and she hinted something 
to the effect that my morals needed lub- 
ricating. Now what was I to do? By 
Jove, what am I to do?—You see I 
want her to-day more than ever!” 

“You might get a divorce,” gravely. 

“T’ll be a bigamist first,” fiercely. 

“Tf you love the girl you should re- 
spect her wishes sufficiently to give up 
risking your life, should she ask it of 
you.” 

“T never pay any attention to re- 
quests—I obey orders. If she were my 
wife now she could order me to stop 
taking risks.” 

“Your wife?” 

“Certainly—I wouldn’t care to take 
orders from another man’s.” 

“But you didn’t ask her to be your 
wife, did you? You asked her to share 








your ups and downs, wasn’t that it?” 

“Your sympathies seem to be alto- 
gether with the girl.” 

“And why not? Surely you are bird 
enough without wanting to fly artifi- 
cially.” 

“Not even to soar to her heights?” 

“Not even to soar anywhere, when 
soaring means courting disaster. Will 
you do something grand and splendid 
for the girl—if I ask you to?” 

“Yes, on condition that you in turn 
will persuade the girl to do something 
grand and splendid for me.” 

“No, I won’t do that; but I’ll tell you 
what I will do. Ill fish against you to 
see which of us does the other the 
favor.” 

“Meaning that if I catch the first 
fish——?” 

“But you won’t catch the first fish.” 

“Then if you catch the first fish—?” 

“You give up your hobby—for the 
girl’s sake.” 

“And if I catch the first fish you give 
up the girl for my sake—very well. 
Any time limit?” 
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“None. Finish fight.” 

“All right, I’m ready; say when—” 

The reels sang as the flies fluttered 
across the stream. His touched the 
water almost as quickly as her own, 
and as it floated above an eddying circle 
of spume a speckled beauty leaped for 
it and carried it away. 

When, after a strenuous fifteen min- 
utes’ fight, he landed the trout and 
glanced at the girl, it was to meet a pair 
of laughter-filled eyes. On a rock at 
her feet lay a fish—a much smaller one 
than his own, but a fish nevertheless. 

“I guess I win,” she said softly. 

“T congratulate you,” he answered. 
“Yes, you win; I’m ready to pay.” 

She laughed then, and sliding from 
the rock put her hands on his shoulders. 

“If the girl had not cared, you 
know,” she whispered, “she wouldn’t 


have asked you to give up flying, Harry 
——But, I’m sure she would be willing 
to share your ups and downs now, dear, 
if you cared to ask her again.” 

Then he took her in his arms. 








There is no period of life at which we ought to say that there are no more glad 


surprises for us in the future. 


Life is hard enough, but not so hard as some 


would make it, and its rewards come to those who have worked for them more 


often than many would have us believe. 


—W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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“IT WAS THE WOODS INDIAN WHO LED THE WHITE RACE 
THROUGH THE NORTHLAND WILDERNESS AND HELPED THAT 
RACE TO GET AND HOLD ITS FOOTING THERE.” 


By S. E. Sangster 









Occasionally in the march of progress, with its attendant development 
and prosperity, it is well to pause and look backward in order that the 
memories of the pioneers, who laid the foundations of the country’s great- 
ness, may be revered. Yes, in this connection, we may even pay tribute 
to the Indians, for in Canada, as is set forth in this article, it was the 
Woods Indian who led the white race through the Northland wilderness 
trails and helped that race to get and hold its footing there. 

































IT is perhaps but 
natural that the 
most primitive and 


at the other side by 
the Arctic Circle. 
The primitive Nas- 


most unchanged In- caupees of Labrador . we 
dian of this contin- dwell herein and 
ent is that one who the picturesque 


Montagnais of Que- 
bee, the scattered 
Amalicites of New 
Brunswick, some 
remnants of Mic- 
maes and the AI- 
gonquin, the Wood 
Crees and Ojibbe- 
ways of Northern 
Ontario, with the 
northwestern tribes 
of Dog Ribs, Yellow 
Knives and Slaves 
of what is known of ; 
Treaty 8, in the 

Great Slave Lake : 
ward from the di- district. Practical- - |} 
vide through Que- | ’ : ly all of these are ; 
bee and Ontario and woode: duel. 


; 
j 
“Jimmy Swain, ¢ f the best packers in the 
westward, bounded "™™*y S'S! North Country.” eee oe eel of them 

f 


has had least con- 
tact with the white 
man. This manner 
of Indian, if we bar 
those tribes scatter- 
ed in the Yukon 
and Alaska is he 
who lives in the un- 
farmable country 
along or above our 
Height of Land, in 
that last Wilderness 
of untamed forest 
and river stretching 
west from New 
Brunswick  north- 
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watermen. Among 
these we may find 
at its best the abor- 
iginal knowledge of 
the ways of the 
woods jand of the 
network of silver 
streams_ which 
make their high- 
ways. 

SNOWSHOE OR 

CANOE. 

HlHorses and 
wheels are out of 
the question in the 
habitat of the 
north woods native. 
Ile must _ travel 
afoot in winter on 
his snowshoes, in 
summer, by canoe 
along the only 
available trail—the 
wilderness rivers. 
These streams have 
always been their 
natural highway, 
because a river al- 
ways runs down 
hill and always leads to some place; 
that place of later years perhaps afford- 
ing pork and flour, or eke the flowing 
bowl. 

Since environment produces type, we 
could predict offhand that the man of 
this sort of country would not be so tall 
as the riding man of the prairie. Using 
himself and not a horse for a pack ani- 
mal, he would have neck and shoulders 
and back muscles developed for carrying 
and arm and trunk muscles for padd- 
ling. Indeed, we find him the most 
primitive Indian of the North American 
Continent. He is not spectacular in 
beads and feathers as the prairie or 
mountain type, but he has his sashes 
and his embroideries, too, and he is use- 
ful and efficient. If he had not been 
this he would have perished hundreds 
of years ago. 

Dependent more or less on the white 
race, where he touches it, he retains stil] 
his old tribal ways, his old inscrutable 
habit of thought in religion, which no 


“It was the 
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Wood Indian that led the white 
through the northland wilderness and helped 
them gain their footing there.” 
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white man can un- 
derstand. In places 
he keeps to the old 
tribal customs, as he 
may, and in his 
more primitive rela- 
tions he adheres rig- 
idly to the old tra- 
ditions of his peo- 
ple. 
IN THE EARLY DAYS, 
It was the woods 
Indian that led the 
white race through 
the northland trails, 
and helped that race 
to get and hold its 


footing there. As 
the lower _ tribes, 
such as the _ Iro- 


quois, were allies of 
Great Britain in 
war, so these people 
north of the Great 
lakes were the al- 
lies of that country 
in industry. With- 
out the sturdy voya- 
geurs of the North, 
half Indian at least, the fur trade could 
never have been. If you have read the 
story of Sir George Simpson, of Thomp- 
son, of MacKenzie, of Hearne, or of Al- 
exander Henry, the Younger, or any of 
the early or late explorers of Hudson’s 
say, or the old Nor’west Companies, 
always you will find that the real man 
hehind the pack and the paddle was 
this native son of the wilderness. Per- 
haps he was not full blood, indeed, for 
the most part the typical voyageur was 
not. From the time of Greysolon de 
L’hut on down, wild white blood has 
merged with wild red blood. The first 
fur traders on both sides of the territor- 
ial line got on very well, for there was 
much marriage according to the laws of 
the aboriginal world, and the tendency 
was for the two races to dwell in har- 
mony. It was firewater, cows and 


race 


plows that broke up the game. 

For two centuries or more the great 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the most enter- 
prising and most romantic of any cor- 
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“He uses . . the canoe of birch bark, built with 
great skill, handled with great skill, and 
repaired with equal facility.” 


poration in the history of the world, 


handled these natives without great 
friction. The white men who went 
north and west those days were hardy 
enough themselves. Many of the en- 
gages of the H.B. Co. and Nor’west Co. 
were young Scotchmen, used at home to 
a rude, rough life. Take a six-foot 
Scotchman with whiskers a yard long 
and a hand like a full-sized ham, and he 
is not bad aborigine himself. The na- 
tives respected this kind of man because 
he could carry a pack and could paddle 
a bit when he learned how. From these 
and intermarriage with Wood Cree or 
Ojibbeway squaws many of the breed 
fur-brigade members sprang. It was the 
whitemen who superintended the fur 
trade of these two great companies; the 
men who did the work were half-breeds 
or Indians. It was the steady pluck and 
hardiness of such men as these, either 
pure or grafts on the aboriginal stock, 
who took the Montreal cargoes through 
to Edmonton each year by midsummer, 


passing en route the eastbound brigades 
with their cargoes of fur for the eastern 
markets. It is men like these who man 
almost the last of the fur brigades, that 
which yet comes down from Abitibbi, 
paddling for weeks at a stretch, if need 
be, but always gay as children when at 
the end of the journey they make the 
water fly from their paddles, rolled 
along the gunwale of the great Canot du 
Nord, as these old “‘war-canoes” proper- 
lv were called in the old days. It was 
they who got the “York” boat in the old 
davs up Lake Winnipeg and the Sask- 
atchewan river and other streams which 
led to the Far North or the Far West. 
And those brigades went through, not 
semi-oecasionally, but regularly and on 
schedule. They led the wav and did the 
work for the civilization which eventu- 
ally will swallow them up, so soon as 
what they have is worth the having, 
from our point of view. 

Nor were these long trails on both 
sides of the Canadian Height of Land or 
north to the ice or west to the midcon- 
tinental Height of Land all easy padd- 
ling with dry moccasins or clean leg- 
gings. Much of the going was made up 
of plain mud and water and_ slimy 
spruce roots. Every pound of furs that 
ever got to London was carried man- 
back scores of times. Every mouthful 
of grub eaten by the priest or engage of 
any of the far northern fur posts was 
carried in the same way across many 
scores of hard portages and_ poled 
through many rough places. I have 
known a Chippewa to carry a barrel of 
pork two miles, with frequent rests, of 
course, and I once saw one smilingly 
bet a 160 pound man he could carry 
him five miles over a logging trail and 
not once set him down. Some of these 
men would pack 200 pounds, and it is 
claimed sometimes 300, but they were 
usually powerful men and worked un- 
der keen rivalry — the only rivalry 
which could bring any honor in their 
country—that of physical prowess. Each 
strove to excel, as we, of to-day, strive 
on Wall Street in New York or State 
Street in Chicago, or any of our devious 
thoroughfares of so-called civilization. 
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METHODS ON THE TRAIL. 


If you have ever tried to follow a 
woods Indian on the portage, you will 
remember that he goes at a half-trot. 3 
most fatiguing effort to keep up with. 
In the regular day’s work of the fur bri- 
gade, the time of rest is measured by a 
“‘pipe’”—the time necessary for a brief 
smoke. Despite many references to the 
“inevitable cigarette,” the fact remains 
that the pipe has ever been the typical 
smoking implement of the Indian. Its 
use has ever been, and is, alike common 
and ceremonious. The most beautiful 
bead work of the northern Indian was 
lavished on the fire bags of their full 
dress regalia, the receptacle in which 
they kept pipe, tobacco and flint in the 
olden days. 

The north Indian to-day uses the 
white man’s canoe—the bass-wood cruis- 
er, mainly because it is less fragile and 
much steadier, especially in white water. 
But in the past, even as late as ten years 
ago, their craft were almost universally 
constructed of birch-bark. They built 
them with great skill, handled them 
with great skill and repaired them when 
need arose, with equal facility, using the 
bark of the birch, the resin of the spruce 
and the fibre of certain roots as their 
material. They used perforce the means 
at hand offered them for getting on in 
the world. Thus they strung their 
snow-shoes with the hide of the caribou, 
stretching it tight as they could between 
two trees before they filled their shoe 
bows. Their houses they built of bark 
as a rule, sometimes now of logs, follow- 
ing the advent of the steel axe. Always 
they can show the white man how to be 
comfortable and how to get on in the 
world—their particular part of the 
world. 

There is, indeed, a great deal of poet- 
ry and romance in the old north woods 
life, a fine feeling of adventure and free- 
dom and lack from bondage or restric- 
tion, and, for that matter, something 
keenly interesting and real in the con- 
tinual touch of the Indian thought with 
things supernatural—such as shown in 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” In this last 
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“Every pound of fur . . every mouthful of food 
is carried man-back scores of times.” 


respect indeed the Indian has really 
changed but little, and their old super- 
stitions are to-day as keenly affective of 
their actions as a hundred years gone 
by. We may say we have two divisions 
of these Indians, the pagan and the 
Christianized, or, more true, the partly 
Christianized. Experience would indi- 
cate that the old-time, real Indian, with 
all his aboriginal traditions of the 
square deal, is more dependable than 
any civilized Indian, or civilized white 
man either. 

It was from the so-called Christian 
half-breeds, French for the most part, 
with occasional Scotch blood inter- 
mingled, that the old fur brigades got 
their crews. They were a care-free lot, 
and a shriving once a year was enough 
for them. They gave a little of their 
money regularly to the church when 
they reached a Settlement, and the rest 
they spent like lords, knowing there 
was more to be made by the easy process 
of following the trail, for not more than 
twenty-four hours daily under paddle 
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on Saskatchewan or 
St. Lawrence, fatal- 
ism'‘or Christian faith 
as one liked for eith- 
er hand—what more 
has life given you or 
me than that? I 
swear had we the 
heart and the stom- 
ach, and were the old 
days possible any 
more to-day, we 
might do worse than 
try to qualify for 


“Beside their wastrel fires cheer is sometimes not overabundant.” these other trails, 


or pack would be required of them. As 
they approached Montreal, going east, 
they became more and more Christian, 
more and more civilized. Going west- 
ward with the return supplies, little by 
little they cast off restraint, until by the 
time they got west of the Great Lakes 
and had touch of the free winds of the 
prairie land and had caught the uplift 
of the sight of the white Rockies, they 
had merged wholly into the life of the 
savage, religion and all. Suzanne Buh- 
arnme for a Sweetheart in Ontario, a 
wife in every tribe west of Ontario, a 
pipe at every resting place on the long 
portage, a meal four or five times a day, 
a drink whenever it could be had, a 
stomach hard as iron and a heart light 
as a feather, a religion that would save 


rather than those of 
high finance in our civilization. 

Such were the transporters of the 
goods of the wilderness, one way or the 
other. But the goods of this wilderness 
must first be obtained before they might 
oo eastward to the markets. Out in the 
villages, in the lodges of bark or teepees 
of skin and logs of pine, have dwelt for 
some centuries those who have labored 
for your wife and mine, so that they 
might wear furs—wear them wrongful- 
ly and unrighteously; for no man’s 
woman should wear fur or _ feather 
which he himself has not taken by his 
own prowess. Oftentimes they have 
starved, these people of the Great Sil- 
ences, because the rabbits have taken 
some disease and died, or because the 
moose and caribou have migrated or the 
deer are not to be lo- 
cated in their yards 








or the fish supply has 
run short. Their lit- 
tle children have 
died, their womer 
perished, and have 
been laid away as 
chance permitted 
with no mourning, 
because their fatal- 
ism provided no time 
for mourning. 
Around their wastrel 








“Always as gay as children 
paddles, rolled along the great Canot 


the water flying from their 
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dant; many-a-time 
their — provender 
mainly consists of 


roast dog and boiled 
dog—but dog is good 
when dog is all— 
and these northern 
folk do not complain. 

To aid them in 
getting what the 
white man wants, the 
white men of the old 
fur company have 
drilled them for a 
couple of hundred 
vears, long before 
steel traps were 
known. ‘The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company 
taught their red trappers how to make 
deadfalils—the fall-log of a lynx trap as 


high from the ground as the height of 


a man’s knee; the little marten fall-log 
the width of a palm above the bed log; 
the trigger as long as a man’s hand and 
extended fingers—all easy things to re- 
member. To-day, these Indians have 
the white man’s cutlery, but in times 
gone by their only steel was the old 
H.B. knife with its blade a foot or more 
in length—used to build the traps, 
fashion splints for the birchbark canoe, 
to skin the kill—in short, the most use- 
ful single tool yet invented for woods 
use. The next prized item of their out- 
fit was the family kettle, and beyond 
these often they had little except a weird 
musket and a scanty 








“He is a good deal of a fellow this Wood 
Success . 





Indian . . He is a 
What are you and I?” 


or more distant. There each Indian 
paid his “debt” honestly and to the ae- 
tual cent and started in again for an- 
other year. His was the life of the 
paddle and portage, of tump line and 
steel trap, of deadfall and of travel— 
with skunk or muskrat for food when 
beavertail and deer failed him. After 
all, when the catch is good, he is lucky 
if he breaks even at the end of the 
year—the same as we are. 

Of course, to these men the wilder- 
ness is as an open book, and they travel 
it with absolute confidence with or with- 
out trail. The average sportsmen trav- 
eling through such a country learns to 
lean on his Indian guide for his sup- 
port, just as the trader has always lean- 





dole of ammunition. 
Of clothing they had 
less and of food they 
ate when they could 
get. Yet all the 
time in the rear of 
the lodge back from 
the fire the little 
store of skins on their 
stretchers increased 
steadily, until at last 
they took the year’s 
“hunt” as the traders 
called their catch, 
out to the post, per- 
haps a hundred miles 
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. a life of paddle and portage, of tump-line and steel trap.” 
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ed on him in our wilderness commerce. 
Without the Indian or breed guide as a 
mainstay in the wilderness, most of the 
annual dinners of our sportsmen’ s clubs 
would not occur, and the clubs them- 
selves would go out of commission from 
sheer necessity. Comfort in the woods 
and any sort of certainty of results 
largely depends on the ancient instinct 
of the age-long product of this upper 
wilderness. If, for instance, your In- 
dian says it is safe to take a piece of 
white water in a canoe, it usually is 
safe, because he has the sixth sense of 
the wild creature, safer than most reas- 
oning. 

There are few lost motions in the 
day’s life of the north woods Indian. 
Why? You eall him lazy, but really 
he is evidencing sound philosophy. In 
his task the economy of effort has been 
a practical necessity. This short, squat 
native of this Last Wilderness is not ele- 
gant, perhaps, but one does not find it 
in one’s soul quite to despise him. He 
is a good deal of a fellow this Montag- 
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nais, this Chippewa, this Woods Cree, 
even lazy and immoral as this latter 
may be. He may like muskrat, but so 
has many a white man; he may like 
dog, but let us repeat boiled dog is not 
too bad when one is hungry. He may 
be silent of habit, so would you be if 
you had to make part of your living by 
not talking. But, take it all in all, he is 
a good deal of a fellow just the same, 
this Woods Indian. We admire the man 
who can do more than we can; who will 
run white water where we_ get “cold 
feet”’ at the mere thought; who can read 
the tape-ticker of the wilderness better 
than ourselves. We admire the man 
who has prevailed in the physical world 
where fate has put him. We admire the 
man who has prevailed anywhere in his 
environment and is, therefore, a suc- 
cess. The North Woods Indian is a 
success. What are you and 1? Well 
for you if you are man enough to shake 
hands with him and have him call you 
brother. 
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Review of Reviews 


BEING A SYNOPSIS OF THE LEADING ARTICLES APPEARING 


IN THE BEST CURRENT MAGAZINES IN THE WORLD 








Do the “Big Interests’’ Control Magazines ? 


Is it True that the Moneyed Powers are Attempting to Dominate 
American Magazines, and to a Large Extent are Succeeding ? 


The charge has often been made that the 
moneyed powers are attempting to dominate 
the American magazines and are to a 
large extent succeeding. Is it true? Mr. 
George French, an advertising writer of 
Boston, who raises the question in The 
Twentieth Century Magazine, answers in 
the affirmative and gives definite specifica- 
tions in support of his answer. He believes 
that the failure of Success and Hampton’‘s 
may be directly traced to the influence of 
‘‘the big interests,’’?’ and that MeClure’s 
Magazine and Pearson’s have both felt the 
diseiphning hand of eapital. 

Taking up, first of all, the case of Sue- 
cess, Mr. French attributes the beginning 
of the downfall of the magazine to the fact 
that it featured an article on ‘‘The End of 
Cannonism’’ in its issue of January, 1910. 
Perhaps, he edneedes, it is true that in 1910 
Success was already foredoomed to failure. 
But perhaps it was not. ‘‘Certain other 
publishers,’’ he declares, ‘‘shortly before 
had been trying to buy it for $400,000, or 
near that sum, and even after the Cannon 
raid began, from another source, came au 
offer of about two-thirds the amount for 
it.’’ Mr. French pays tribute to the abili- 
ties of Dr. Orison Swett Marden as editor, 
and of Edward Everett Higgins as business 
manager, of Success. He goes on to say: 

‘‘Dr. Marden’s helpful writings made 
Success very popular, and its cireulation 
and advertising patronage became so large 
that the promise for the future was bril- 
liant. Then Mr. Higgins became infected 
with the political microbe and the muek- 
raking germ. In looking about, he per- 
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ceived that the people had become weary of 
Cannon; therefore Suecess must accelerate 
Cannon’s going. But Cannon said ‘Damn 
Suecess,’’ and Suecess was damned. Ad- 
vertising business began to drop off. Big 
econeerns refused to renew contracts. It be- 
came difficult to get money from banks that 
had been eager to discount Suecess paper. 
The papermakers demanded eash for paper. 
The iron maiden of the big interests drew 
her sharp spikes nearer and nearer to the 
comely body of Success. Sales fell off. No 
man said, ‘You think you ean do this dirt 
to the Old Guard—we’ll show you!’ No 
man protested to the editor. No bank re- 
fused funds beeause Success had become a 
muckraker. No. Nothing was complained 
of—but advertisers quit the paper; paper- 
makers demanded money; banks found it 
inconvenient to discount notes. From that 
time on Success went along down the to- 
boggan with alarming speed. 

‘*Was this all on aceount of Unele Joe 
Cannon? No, not that; but Success had re- 
vealed itself as another muckraking periodi- 
cal prepared to stir up the compost about 
whatever man, party, or enterprise it con- 
ceived to be flourishing unnaturally. <Ae- 
cordingly that silent force we call the Big 
Interests, without one of these interests 
doing a single thing that eould be cited as 
an overt act, or uttering a sentence that 
could be quoted as a threat or a command 
or a request, proceeded to snuff out a con- 
cern that shortly before might have been 
sold for nearly $400,000. Suecess had 
built up a great publishing business. ; 
All this disappeared as if by magie, be- 
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sause the ambitious publisher, wishing to 
bask in the same hmelight he saw playing 
about his contemporaries, made an inju- 
dicious choice.’’ 

Mr. French passes on to consider the 
situation of MecClure’s Magazine. He re- 
calls Miss Tarbell’s articles on John D. 
Rockefeller, printed six years ago. ‘‘They 
fell flat,’’ he asserts, ‘‘both as literature 
and as biography, and the McClure eon- 
cern was punished. It was dropped from 
the high estate of the most prosperous and 
important popular magazine to a condition 
so uncertain as to furnish the publishing 
world with a query the answer to which 
everybody knows who is interested enough 
to hazard a guess.’’ After this somewhat 
cryptic statement, Mr. French continues: 

‘‘The Rockefeller articles were made 
into a book, and the book has disappeared 
from the market. Indeed, it was never 
really on the market. Just as it was ready 
for sale the MeClure book business fell into 
the hands of Doubleday, Page & Company, 
and Miss Tarbell’s book has not since been 
seen or heard of.’’ 

McClure’s, we are told by Mr. French, 
is, in effect, one of the assets of the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, and one 
of this concern’s employees was in charge 
of the magazine’s bookkeeping for some 
time before it was transferred to the or- 
ganization now publishing it. The West 
Virginia Paper Company ‘‘is understood’’ 
to be one of the many big business enter- 
prises in whieh Standard Oil is largely in- 
terested. 

The plight of Hampton’s Magazine is 
next analyzed. Nothing in recent maga- 
zine history, Mr. Freneh holds, is more 
representatively illuminating than the brief 
career of Hampton’s and of Benjamin B. 
Hampton as an editor and publisher. Of 
Mr.. Hampton we are teld that ‘‘he is em- 
phatieallly a high-strung, impulsive, unrea- 
soning, unthinking plunger—intolerant of 
vuidanee, almost contemptuous of advice, 
self-reliant to the breaking point, brilliant, 
versatile, sensitive.’’ At seventeen he had 
won a State-wide reputation as editor of 
the best country newspaper in the Middle 
West region where he was bred. He came 
to New York as an advertising man, but 
his ambition was to be an editor. He 
bought The Broadway Magazine and 
changed its name to Hampton’s. Then he 
went heartily into the vocation of ‘‘muek- 
raking,’’ and in the course of time pub- 
lished two articles, one by Cleveland Mof- 
fett mistakenly linking the Corn Products 
Company with the Standard Oil Company; 





a second criticizing the Hartford Railway 
Company. Mr. French tells us: 

**Not only did Hampton have to apolo- 
gize for the Standard Oil break, but the 
publication of those two articles earned for 
him the active enmity of the two controll- 
ing money interests—the Standard Oil and 
the Morgan groups. Consequently he soon 
found that he could not get a dollar from 
any New York bank upon any kind of se- 
curity or terms. His efforts to enlist priv- 
ate capital were no more suecessful. His 
own $200,000 and the $700,000 he got from 
the sale of stock melted away. He appealed 
to his friends, who helped him over several 
minor erises; but in the end he collapsed, 
and his friends took him up country to a 
farm, while his brother, Jesse D. Hampton, 
and his other associates, devoted themselves 
to the problem of selling the magazine. W. 
Kk. Hearst was applied to, but declined to 
act. <A firm of magazine brokers tried to 
sell the property, but without success until 
out of the West came the men who owned 
the Columbia-Sterling magazine, bringing 
assurances of unlimited money. After 
much negotiation, they took over Hamp- 
ton’s with the result that the whole fabne 
of pretense and uneconomic conditions 
eventually collapsed. The postal authori- 
ties helped in the wrecking, several of the 
parties being criminally prosecuted for us- 
ing the mails to defraud.’’ 

Pearson’s Magazine, we are told in Mr 
French’s article, has also been hit hard, 
‘‘with a very big club, and many times.’’ 
The offence of Pearson’s has been to pub- 
lish articles favoring a ship subsidy and 
attacking the beef trust and other trusts. 
In the first instanee, the Hamburg-Ameri- 
ean Line withdrew advertising; in the 
second, the Armours refused to continue 
their advertising patronage. A bank also 
stopped its advertising, stating frankly 
that it objected to the magazine’s ‘‘attacks 
on business.’’ And yet, Mr. French says, 
the articles complained of were ‘‘ well writ- 
ten, the writer’s allegations apparently 
were fortified by indisputable faets and 
circumstances, and the lessons were driven 
home by the employment of logie and vig- 
orous English.’’ 

Mr. French declares that he wishes to be 
fagr to all parties. He reeognizes that 
trusts and business coneerns have a right 
to withdraw their advertising from any 
magazine that lessens the value (to them) 
of such advertising by adopting an editorial 
policy hostile to them. But have they a 
right to erush the truth; to stifle free 
speech; to ‘‘restrain trade’’ by restraining 
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the commerce of ideas? The article con- 
cludes: 

‘*There is a big question here, of course; 
a question bigger than the showing of the 
balance sheets. Is muckraking for revenue 
only better than subserviency? Much of 
the expository stuff printed by the militant 
magazines has been futile and useless. It 
does no good to rail and seold, to accuse 
and denounce, unless there is some con- 
structive plan in view to correct the evils 
exposed. Publicity is a great reformatory 
force; most of the muckraking campaigns, 
however, have not been based upon initial 
and edifying publicity, but upon reiteration. 
A word fitly spoken is always a power; but 
the inept and inopportune word damages 
the cause it advocates. The trusts could ask 
no more effective championship than the 
so-called attacks that have been made upon 
them by some of the vociferous magazines. 
Not being subtle reasoners, trust magnates 
have failed to see this. Neither do they 
recognize the fact that it is as unwise as it 
is unjust to gag even a common and futile 
scold; that to do so casts a suspicion upon 
those sensitive to eriticism which is worth 
a volume of proof.’’ 

A vivid corroboration of the essential 
truth of Mr. Frenech’s analysis is afforded 
by the policy adopted by Arthur W. Little, 
editor of Pearson’s Magazine. In its April 
and succeeding issues Pearson’s appears in 
a new form; omits illustrations; uses cheap 
paper; and concentrates on the quality of 
its articles. Mr. Little tells us that for a 
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long time he has been watching the other 
magazines to see how they were going to 
meet the existing situation. ‘‘I have been 
listening to trade gossip,’” he says, ‘‘to get 
a line on the things that are even yet to 
be done.’’ He continues: 

‘*This April number is what Pearson’s is 
going to do. I had been thinking about u 
for a long time, but I made up my mind all 
of a sudden one day when | got a telegram 
from one of our advertising solicitors, say- 
ing that a very prominent advertiser, of 
whose patronage I had felt quite proud, had 
suggested that we ought to stop publishing 
such stuff as that which Benson was writ- 
ing under the title, ‘The Usurpation of 
Power by the Courts.’ You see, several 
thousand citizens have taken the trouble to 
write and praise us for publishing that 
‘stuff,’ and it made me see red to be told 
practically that I had to stop it. So I did 
what the good housewife does when her 
husband loses his fat job and has to get 
along on a smaller income. I discharged 
the cook and butler, so to speak. I put 
away the dressy clothes and cut out unpro- 
ductive expenditures. You ean see for 
yourself what a lot of money we are saving 
on mechanical cost. Everything in the way 
of luxury is eut out. But everything tn 
the way of wholesomeness is kept. In fact, 
we've inereased the appropriation for edi- 
torial features about a thousand dollars a 
month; and from now on it is to be edi- 
torial enterprise, not advertising solicita- 
tion, that is to receive further increases. ’ 





Finland’s Women Deputies and their Work 


What has been Accomplished in the first Country in Europe to give 


Women the same Rights as Men 


An authoritative article on the work of 
the women-deputies of Finland appears iv 
the Contemporary Review for July, writ- 
ten by V. Palen-Kordes. After reading it 
even the most pronounced opponents of 
women suffrage will scarcely deny that in 
Finland at least women have been a great 
factor in advancing the cause of good gov- 
ernment. These women have secured for 
themselves a place in the world’s history 
as pioneers; it is well, therefore, that 
something of their work should be gen- 
erally known. 


‘*Finland,’’ we are told, ‘‘was the first 
country in Europe to give women the same 
rights as men. Only Norway has as yet 
followed her example, and with the same 
success. In 1906 Finnish women were ad- 
mitted to the Seim (Parliament), and they 
regarded their new rights so seriously that 
at the first election, in 1907, sixty of them 
went to the poll. Nor did their activitiy 
weaken in the following years, in spite of 
the repeated dissolutions of the Seim on 
account of political difficulties caused by 
the Russian Government. Because of 
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these interruptions, oceurring four times in 
five years, they could not carry out their 
programme quite as fully as they wanted 
to, but still they succeeded in settling some 
of its points. 

‘‘Up to the beginning of last year the 
women brought in twenty-nine _ different 
legislative bills, of which the Seim passed 
the following :— 

(1) The establishment of laws for child 

protection against ill-treatment ; 

(2) The complete freeing of the wife 

from the legal guardianship of her 
husband ; 

(3) The raising of the marriage age from 

fifteen to eighteen years; 

(4) The organization of colonies for 

youthful eriminals; 

(5) The right of women to assist in the 

department of publie medicine; 

(6) The abolition of police observation 

over prostitutes. 

‘In addition to this, all the women depu- 
ties brought in a petition for the protection 
of women in the street from assault, thus 
indicating the necessity for adding a new 
clause to the eriminal laws dealing with 
this matter. 

‘Among other women’s bills awaiting 
decision were the following: 

Concerning the Interests of Both Sexes: 
A Bill to separate the Highest Court of 
Law from the Senate, making it an in- 
dependent institution ; 

A Bill to give Jews equal rights with 
Christians ; 

A Universal Adult Suffrage Bill; 

A Bill to regulate the relations between 
workers, servants, and employers; 

A Bill to inerease the punishment for ill- 
treatment of animals; 

A Bill granting free meals’ to sehool 
children ; 

A Bill for improving the position of ille- 
gitimate children, and for the estab- 
lishment of homes for them. 

Concerning the Interests of Womeu: 
Bills for: 

Maternity insurance; 

The establishment of Government mid- 

Wives; 

For giving a wife the right to dispose of 
her ehildren (formerly the husband 
had this right exelusively) ; 

For the improvement of domestic econo- 
my schools; 

For the appointment of women as fae- 
tory inspectors ; 

For enabling women to serve in publie 
institutions on equal terms with men. 

‘In all questions dealing with social 
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and hygienie matters the women have taken 
a great interest. They unanimously sup- 
ported the Bill prohibiting the importation, 
sale, and consumption of alcohol. 

‘The deputies have been members of all 
committees of the Seim, and have taken 
part in even the principal one, the Grand 
Committee, which is elected by the whole 
House proportionately, and gives its de- 
cisions on the most important questions of 
legislation and taxation, these questions 
being worked out previously in _ special 
committees. On this Grand Committee four 
women assisted:—Dagmara Neovius, a 
teacher, and editor of a journal; Hedwiga 
Solberg, headmistress of a Teacher’s Train- 
ing College; Mimi Turinen, the daughter of 
an artisan; and Ora Kiskinen, a dress- 
maker. 

‘All these women, of varying social 
position, edueation, and development, have 
proved in Parliament that they were in 
their right place; they have fulfilled their 
new duties conscientiously and with ability, 
and there is no doubt that they have been of 
great use to the committees they worked on. 

‘‘The most prominent woman deputy is, 
according to general opinion, the Social 
Democrat, Mina Silanpee, editor of a jour- 
nal. Her history is a very interesting one. 
After edueation in an elementary school, 
she became a worker in a factory, and 
later a cook in Helsingfors. She speut 
every spare minute in reading and self-edu- 
‘ation, and by hard work has become one 
of the most intellectual and popular wo- 
men in Finland. She went through all her 
elections without difficulty, each time re- 
ceiving a great number of votes. Mina 
Silanpee is a splendid orator and organizer. 


She has done a great deal in organizing do- 


mestie servants. Together with Ch. Per- 
sinen, she edits a journal, entitled The Wo- 
man Worker. 

‘*The number of women deputies in the 
Seim fluctuates between nineteen = and 
twenty-five. Last year there were twenty- 
one—twelve Socialists, four of the Swedish 
party, one Young-Finn, and _ four Old- 
Finns. The electors have, with a few ex- 
ceptions, returned to every new Seim the 
women deputies they have once elected, 
which may be considered the best criticism 
of their work. 

‘*The question of family life, the most 
sacred, because the most responsible work 
of humanity, has been diseussed seriously 
in Parhament by these deputies for the 
first time from a woman’s point of view; 
by their aid it will in time win the place of 
importance it deserves. 
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‘*To the Finnish women every profession 
is open. For instance, they serve in the 
Marine Service, and have been much ap- 
preciated in that employment. When, in 
1906, women first, entered Parliament they 
were met with much doubt and suspicion. 
Many a man and woman prophesied the end 
of Finland. Now, after five years, every- 
body must be convineed that women have 
entered Parliament with the earnest wish 
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to improve their country, and, what is still 
more, that they have known how to do ‘t, 
and have achieved, comparatively, a splen- 
did result. Of course, these strong, enthusi- 
astie, excellent women could have done much 
more for the development of their promis- 
ing country, had it not been for the troubles 
eaused by the actions of the Russ‘an Gov- 
ernment, which have so hindered progress.’’ 





A Business of Nickles and Dimes 


Racy Sketch of Woolworth, the Five and Ten Cent Store Man, who is 
Erecting the Tallest Building in the World. 


In the July issue of ‘‘ Business’’ a brief 
sketch is given of the eareer of F. W. 
Woolsworth, ‘‘the man behind the five and 
ten cent store.’’ On the corner of Park 
Place and Broadway, New York, is slowly 
rising from its base, a mass of stone and 
steel which is destined to be the tallest 
building in the world. Already it tops 
every other structure in the lower part of 
Manhattan. When it is completed, it will 
tower fifty-five stories, or one-seventh of 
a mile, above the sidewalks. If laid on its 
side, it would cover three city blocks. lt 
is to be 200 feet higher than the Cathedral 
of Cologne. It will rise fifty feet above the 
ereatest of the Pyramids. Its total cost 
will exeeed $13,500,000. 

‘‘And this mammoth  structure,’’ con- 
tinues the article, ‘‘is a tribute to a busi- 
ness that was builded on nickels and dimes. 
It will contain, among thousands of other 
firms to be housed in its depth, the main 
offices of F. W. Woolwerth and his Five 
and Ten Cent stores. It has been erected 
solely out of the profits that have poured 
into the treasury of its builder from his six 
hundred stores, scattered all over the 
vlobe. 

‘‘The commonly accepted theory of ro- 
manee fades into the horizon of dreams 
when compared with the romance of this 
man and his idea. Except for the faet 
that it goes back to the proverbial farm- 
house, there is no other parallel in the his- 
tory of business. 

‘$F. W. Woolworth was born and brought 
up on his father’s farm in Watertown, 
New York. He lived there until he was 
twenty-one years old, attending the dis- 
trict school in winter and attending to the 


usual work of the farm in both summer 
and winter. During this period, he had 
two terms in a business college in Water- 
town, apparently with good results, for he 
says, ‘The edueation I got in the business 
college did more good than any classical 
eollege training I might have had. I was 
never satisfied with the farm,’ he adds, 
‘It was my early ambition to get into the 
dry goods business.’ 

‘*But in order to do so, he had to begin 
as an errand boy with the dry goods firm 
of Angsbury & Moore in Watertown. He 
was then twenty-one years old. It was 
part of his daily routine to open the store 
at 7 A.M., and he did not leave it until 10 
P.M. There was no work too menial for 
him to do and at the end of the year, he 
was earning $4.00 a week. He received a 
fifty-cent raise during the next six months, 
and two years later found him drawing 
the large salary of $6.00 a week, out of 
which he paid for board, washing and 
clothes and saved a little. At twenty-six, 
he was married and had put aside just 
$50. This was the nucleus for the fortune 
which he has founded, for it was at this 
time that he established his first: store. 

‘*Mr. Woolworth does not take upon 
himself the credit for originating the Five 
and Ten Cent Store idea. He accords the 
honor to H. W. Moore, of Watertown. 
Mr. Moore launched the scheme in 1878 by 
establishing a small five-cent counter of 
shop-worn articles in his dry goods store, 
the shibboleth of which was ‘‘ Any article 
om this dounter—Five Cents.’’ The 
counter was enlarged and soon after the 
store was devoted to this line of goods 
exclusively. Other concerns followed this 
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lead and the Moore’ firm began selling 
his goods wholesale to other merehants. 
‘*Now was Woolworth’s opportunity. 
He told Mr. Moore of his desire to open 
a five and ten cent store in another city 
and aked him if he would sell him the 
goods on credit, as he had only $50. Moore 
agreed to do so, provided he would get 
Father Woolworth’s name on a note for 
$300. The endorsement was secured and 
$322 worth of goods was purehased. A 
store was found on a side street in Utiea, 
which suited young Woolworth, at a rental 
of $30 per month. The business was a sue- 
cess at the start but later dwindled. 
‘*Woolworth decided that his loeation 
was against him. He aeted quickly by sell- 
ing part of the stock for $170 and the bal- 
ance was shipped to Laneaster, Pa., where 
a new store was opened, and here things 
went with a whoop. The first day’s sales 
amounted to $127.64, or one-third of the 
entire stock. That same year a second 
store was opened at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
at the end of another year, Woolworth 
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found, after inventory, that he was worth 
$1,500 net, with all his notes and debts 
paid. Then very rapidly one store after 
another was established. 

‘‘The problem of organization and ac- 
counting for hundred stores spread over 
the earth’s surface at first thought seemed 
appalling. Mr. Woolworth has eut the 
Gordian knot by adopting the simplest 
methods. His theory is that a set of books 
should be so clearly kept that anyone, at 
any minute, can plainly see the facts of 
debit and eredit. At the end of every busi- 
ness day, the big company knows where ii 
stands to a penny. It does not owe a dol- 
lar in the world, and this great ehain of 
retail stores transacts an annual business 
of about $60,000,000. 

‘*Quick returns, or turning the stock 
often, is the secret of the suecess of this 
mammoth enterprise. That and the per- 
sonality of its founder, whose finger is on 
every detail of the business every hour of 
the day.’’ 





The American Business Man 


Arnold Bennett Comments with Shrewdness on Difference Between the 
American and European Business Man. 


In Harper’s Magazine for July Arnold 
Bennett pays tribute to the wonders of our 
ereat industries and comments with great 
shrewdness on the differences between the 
American and the European business man: 

‘*The rough, broad difference between 
the American and the European business 
man is that the latter is anxious to leave 
his work, while the former is anxious to get 
to it. The attitude of the American busi- 
ness man toward his business is pre-emin- 
ently the attitude of an artist. You may 
say that he loves money. So do we all— 
artists particularly. No stoek-broker’s 
private journal could be more full of dol- 
lars than Balzae’s intimate correspondence 
is full of frames. But whereas the ordin- 
ary artist loves money chiefly because it 
represents luxury, the American business 
man loves it ehiefly because it is the sole 
proof of sueeess in his endeavor. He loves 
his business. It is not his toil, but his 
hobby, passion, vice, mMonomania—any vitu- 
perative epithet you like to bestow on it! 


He does not look forward to living in the 
evening; he lives most intensely when he is 
in the midst of his organization. His 
instinets are best appeased by the hourly 
excitements of a good, scrimmaging, ecom- 
mercial day. He needs these exeitements 
as some natures need alcohol. He eannot do 
without them. 

‘*On no other hypothesis ean the un- 
rivaled ingenuity and splendor and ruth- 
lessness of American business undertakings 
be satisfactorily explained. They surpass 
the European, simply because they are 
never out of the thoughts of their directors, 
because they are adored with a fine frenzy. 
And for the same reason they are decked 
forth in magnificence. Would a man en- 
rich his office with rare woods and stuffs 
and marbles if it were not a temple? 
Would he bestow graces on the environ- 
ment if while he was in it the one idea at 
the back of his head was the anticipation 
of leaving it? Watch American business 
men together, and if you are a European 
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you will clearly perceive that they are de- 
votees. They are open with one another, 
as intimates are. Jealousy and seeretive- 
ness are much rarer among them than in 
Europe. They show off their respective 
organizations with pride and with eandor. 
They admire one another enormously. 
Hear one of them say enthusiastically of 
another: ‘It was a great idea he had—con- 
necting his New York and his Philadelphia 
places by wireless—a great idea!’ They 
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eall one another by their Christian names, 
fondly. They are eapable of wonderful 
friendships in business. They are cemented 
by one religion—and it is not golf. For 
them the journey ‘home’ is often not the 
evening journey, but the morning journey. 
Call this a hard saying if you choose: it is 
true. Could a man be happy long away 
from a hobby so entraneing, a toy so in- 
trieate and marvelous, a setting so splen- 
did ?”’ 





Garden Cities on a Business Basis 


It nas been Demonstrated in England that Clean, Wholesome, Com- 


fortable Cottages are Possible for Everyone at Low Rates. 


A series of articles by high authoriiies 
on the planning and building of the idea! 
town is featured in the July issue of Serib- 
ner’s Magazine. The situation touching 
congested centres in England and the 
measures which have been taken to afford 
relief in the form of suburban gardens are 
set forth. England has learned tiat the 
city is sapping the vitality of her peopie 
and has taken action none too soon. The 
author, Frederie C. Howe, procecds: 

‘Belated transit facilities made the city 
what it is. The bus, horse-ear, electric 
trolley, and suburban train failed to keep 
pace with urban growth. Men had to live 
near their work. The city grew in the 
only direction open to it, toward the heav- 
ens. It assumed a perpendicular instead 
of a horizontal form. Inadequate transit 
intensified high land values. Bad means of 
transit and high land values made the slum. 
The city would have been a very different 
thing had transportation permitted it. It 
would have spread over a wide area. 

‘*Transit has begun to catch up with the 
city. It has opened up the country. In 
consequence the city is again, being trans- 
formed; in this country by the suburban 
communities which encirele it; in Belgium 
Sy the sale of cheap workingmen’s tickets 
on state-owned railroad lines which enable 
the workingman to travel twenty-four 
miles for two cents and live on the farms 
and in the far outlying villages. 

‘*In England improved transit has given 
birth to the garden suburb. It has made 
possible the garden city. This is England’s 
latest, possibly her greatest, contribution 


to the city problem, to the housing of the 
workineman, the clerk, and the moderately 
well-to-do classes of the great cities. The 
discovery came none too soon. For the 
city is sapping the vitality of Great Britain. 
In that country four people out of five live 
under urban conditions. And statesmen 
and reformers have stood aghast at the de- 
cay in the physical and moral fibre of the 
nation, due to the disease-breeding eond- 
tion of the tenements and slums. London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Shellield, all the large 
cities of Great Britain, have vainly strug- 
eled with the housing problem. They have 
built municipal dwellings, have tried to eon- 
trol private tenements, but the inrush of 
people swamped their most ambitious 
efforts. 

‘‘The garden communities of Leteh- 
worth, Hampstead, Bournville, and Port 
Sunlight have demonstrated that clean, 
wholesome, comfortable cottages are pos- 
sible for everybody and at the very low 
rent of from five dollars a month upward. 
They have demonstrated too that life .s 
lengthened, the death and infant mortality 
rate is reduced, and labor is more efficient 
in these open-air communities than in the 
cities, and that working people gladly fol- 
low their employers to these more attractive 
surroundings. 

‘*In the building of garden villages three 
things are recognized as fundamental: one, 
the purchase of a large area of low-priced 
agricultural land in advance of any devel- 
opment; two, the permanent control of the 
whole area, as well as of streets, open 
spaces, and building regulations by the 
corporation or the city; and three, the re- 
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servation by the community, through the 
private corporation promoting the enter- 
prise, of the increasing land values which 
the building of the community creates. The 
garden city is in effeet its own ground land- 
lord. Indirectly it is a house-builder and 
house-owner. It operates through a pri- 
vate corporation which owns the land, 
pledged by its charter to limit its dividends 
to five per cent. on the capital actually in- 
vested, and to use the speculative ,increase 
of land values for the community. 

‘These are the physical foundations of 
the garden city. To these are added, where 
necessary, the adjustment of transit to 
near-by cities so that rapid communication 
will be possible, as well as the ownership 
or a close working arrangement with the 
water, gas, and electricity supply. These 
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form the plumbing of the city. They are 
essential to the life, comfort, and conveni- 
ence of the people and the promotion of 
industry. 

‘*The main difference between the ordin- 
ary city and the garden city is this: the 
former is left to the unrestrained license 
of speculators, builders, owners, to a con- 
stant conflict of public and private inter- 
tests; the latter treats the community as a 
unit, with rights superior to those of any of 
its individual members. One is a city of 
unrelated, and for the most part uncon- 
trolled, private property rights; the other 
is a community intelligently planned and 
harmoniously adjusted, with the emphasis 
always on the rights to the eommunity 
rather than on the rights of the individual 
property owner.’’ 





What Does the Tariff Really Do ? 


The Need of an Expert Tariff Commission in United States is Empha- 
sized by Existing Conditions and Prevailing Prices. 


‘‘The need of a Tariff Board or Com- 
mission’’ is the title of an article by Al- 
bert G. Robinson in the American Review 
of Reviews in which he discusses in an in- 
teresting way these two problems: What 
does a tariff really do?’’ and ‘‘how are 
prices affected?’’ He says: ‘*The impera- 
tive need is not an elaborate and costly 
investigation of widely differing and fre- 
quently changing costs of production, but 
an intelligent, impartial, and fearless analy- 
sis of the tariff itself’, its special influence 
on industries and its actual effect on com- 
modity prices. The producers of those com- 
modities believe that they are financially 
benefited by the tariff on corn, eggs, butter, 
lard and baeon, and the consumers believe 
that because of the tariff they must pay ad- 
vanced prices. Mueh would be done if, 
through some responsible official channel, 
the people of the country could be told the 
truth about these and seores of other com- 
modities now included in the various sched- 
ules, and could be fully assured that it is 
the truth. From nowhere in the wide 
world could there possibly come enough of 
any of the above-mentioned articles to 
supply this country for a single meal, or 
enough to affeet prices by the smallest 
fraction of a cent. 


‘*By one group, the producers of these 
commodities have been politically humbug- 
ged into a conviction of price benefit, anc, 
by another group, consumers’ have been 
politically flimflammed into a conviction of 
higher prices due to tariff rates. The notion 
is widespread and deeply rooted in many 
minds that somewhere outside our bound- 
aries there exist unlimited quantities of 
every known substance needed or desired 
by the American people, and that the tar- 
iff schedules are the only barrier against an 
influx of those commodities at prices ma- 
terially below the cost of producing simi- 
lar goods and articles here. 

‘*For a half century we have taken the 
tariff question so seriously that we have 
been deaf and blind to its multitude of ab- 
surdities and to the rank humbuggery that 
permeates it. The absurdities and the 
humbuggery have no serious economic re- 
sults. Nothing goes into the farmer’s 
pocket, and nothing goes out of the con- 
sumer’s pocket, by reason of the tariff on 
corn. Nothing whatever would be changed 
if the present tariff rate of 15 cents a 
bushel were increased to $15 or dropped to 
one-fifteenth of a cent. The need of a 
board or a commission to study, intelligent- 
ly and free from any political bias, the 
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tariff itself in its relation to productive in- 
dustry and commodity prices lies in the 
many known and more suspected absurdi- 
ties of this kind. 

‘*The consideration most needed is an 1m- 
possibility for the Congress. The adjust- 
ment of rates by a commission is impossible. 
The nation needs the revenue now derived 
through the customs. There are industries 
that need and may reasonably be afforded 
protection. There are industries that re- 
quire only a part of the protection now 
given them, and there are others that need 
no protection. The political interests of 
legislators and parties clearly make im- 
possible any adjustment of tariff rates 
along exelusively financial and economic 
lines. Members of Congress have not the 
time for a work that demands months or 
years of close and special application. 
Schedules may be revised and rates may be 
increased or decreased and the result be 
only a different and not a better tariff, a 
mere rearrangement of the groups of the 
satisfied and the dissatisfied. 

‘*Behind any right adjustment of rates 
there must stand an_ intelligent public 
opinion. That can no more be created by 
the publication of interminable pages of 
statistics that are difficult of comprehen- 
sion even by specialists than it ean be by a 
limited cireulation of reports of committee 
hearings and political speeches on the floor 
of the House and Senate. The demand for 
revision of the tariff, a demand widespread 
and persistent, springs almost entirely 
from the belief that because of excessive 
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rates imposed the publie is compelled to 
pay excessive prices for many of the wants 
and requirements of daily life. This is 
probably the fact in no more than a com- 
paratively limited number of articles, but 
the belief will exist as long as our methods 
of tariff making give eause for its exist- 
ence. It will exist until the public has 
been shown clearly, fairly and authoritat- 
ively the precise effeet of tariff rates on the 
prices of food and clothing, light, heat, anc 
all else necessary for life and for reason- 
able physieal comfort. It will exist as 
long as the publie, or any important part 
of it can be led to believe that protected 
interests, by the protection afforded them, 
gorge themselves with profits at the ex- 
pense of their vietims, the consumers. This 
is a widespread notion, but it rests on poli- 
tical assertions and not on authoritatively 
ascertained facts. 

‘*In brief, the tariff will be a bone of 
political contention, a cause of disturbane 
and depression in trade and production, 
until, through the ageney of some respon- 
sible and politically independent board or 
commission, the faets of the various indus- 
tries affected and supposed to be affected 
have been studied and intelligently report- 
ed to the American people. Until there is 
a wider and elearer publie knowledze of 
the influences and the effects of schedules 
and of individual rates, the tariff will eon- 
tinue to be the jumble of economie absurdi- 
ties and political compromises that it has 
been hitherto and is to-day.’’ 





The Man for the White House 


Frank A. Munsey on the Needs of the Presidential Situation— 
An Executive and Administrative Genius is Required. 


Frank A. Munsey, writing in Munsey’s 
Magazine for July, discusses the needs of 
the Presidential situation. The American 
system of government, he declares, ‘‘ with 
a nation grown so big calls for a man in the 
White House of the greatest measure of ex- 
ecutive and administrative qualities. No 
man can make a dent in that situation un- 
less he be specially endowed with these 
abilities from God Almighty: 

‘‘Exeeutive and administrative genius 
are just as distinct gifts as music and art 


and song. The orator and the poet and the 
logician of renown are born orator, poet 
and logician. They can’t be made on this 
earth. No university has ever yet made 
one, and no university ever will make one. 
‘‘In Germany, when a city wants a 
mayor, it searches the country over for a 
mayor, searches for the man highly en- 
dowed with the qualifications for execu- 
tive work, supplemented by training and 
experience. Local pride and polities eut 














no figure in choosing a mayor in wisely 
governed Germany. 

‘*We should do well in this country, 
when we want a President or Governor or 
mayor, to follow the German custom and 
go after the man fitted for the job. 

‘*The business of the country is now in 
much closer relation to the government 
than ever before. Indeed, it is so mueh 
under the control of the government that 
the latter, in a way, has’ the dominating 
voice in the board of directors of our rail- 
roads and all our great corporations. 

‘*We cannot go back to the old system 
of individual ownership, with its unstable 
prices, unwise competition, and greater 
cost and greater waste. We must so do 
business that the cost will be at the lowest 
possible figure, and then, as a government, 
we must see that the people benefit by this 
lowest cost. This is the governmental con- 
trol we must have; a wise, just, helpful 
control—helpful alike to our industries and 
to our people. 

‘*Business to-day is unsettled, halting, 
and timid. It doesn’t know what it ean do 
or what it ean’t do. 

‘fWe have the natural resources, we 
have the people of brains and energy and 
courage, and we have the money with 
which to resume the leading place among 
the nations as an industrial and commercial 
country. All we need to bring this about 
is a wise policy on the part of the govern- 
ment—a policy that will not seek to stran- 
ele business, but to help business and ia 
helping business to help the money-earner 
and the consumer, to help all the people, of 
whatever calling and of whatever position. 

‘*'To bring order out of the present cha- 
otie governmental methods will require a 
very strong man as the leader and general 
manager of the country’s business. I don’t 
believe we ean reasonably hope for any- 
thine from Washington of at all a satis- 
factory nature unless we have such a man 

a man who can command results, a man 
who knows what we want and will see that 
we get it.’’ 

And having thus outlined the needs of 
the situation Mr. Munsey proceeds to pre- 
sent the man of the moment in the follow- 
ing strain: 

‘*Ts there in the whole country another 
man who measures up to this requirement as 
Theodore Roosevelt? If there be, I do not 
know who it is. 

‘*When we had a little bit of a republie, 
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with small industries and narrow vision, 
our scheme of government made it possible 
to get on after a fashion with an indiffer- 
ent man in the White House. But with so 
big a nation as we have now, and with all 
the local interests of the country clamor- 
ing for part of the ‘‘swag,’’ it is well-nigh 
impossible to get through Congress the un- 
selfish, patriotic legislation that we need, 
except we have in the White House a man 
who commands results. And such an ex- 
ecutive is likewise essential to the efficient 
handling of the official departments, which 
need first-rate leadership quite as much as 
does big business. 

‘*Wall Street has bitterly eriticized Mr. 
Roosevelt for his mistakes—Wall Street, 
which itself, mind you, holds the record 
for mistakes. In discussing Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mistakes, it discreetly says nothing about 
his successes. There is a lot of hypocrisy, 
a lot of dishonesty, in all this. 

‘*As for myself, let me say I am glad 
that Mr. Roosevelt is human enough, big 
enough, to make mistakes. If he were not, 
he wouldn’t be good for anything. The 
man who makes no mistakes never accomp- 
lishes anything really worth while. To get 
an accurate measurement of a man—to 
know his real worth—we must compare his 
vood work with his bad, his sueeess with 
his failures. If the average shows strong- 
lv in his favor, he is the man for the job; 
if the average is against him, he isn’t the 
man for the job. 

‘fRoosevelt’s mistakes as President were 
trivial as eompared with his brilliant and 
far-reaching achievements. Roosevelt’s 
mistakes as President were relatively few- 
er, I should say, than the mistakes of any 
one of our great captains of industry- 
fewer than those of Morgan, Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, Jim Hill, or any other man whose 
financial undertakings span the world. They 
all make mistakes, both in utteranee and 
acts. If they were to try to square them- 
selves to a policy of no mistakes, their use- 
fulness as great leaders in the business 
world would be at an end. 

‘*Far better the mistakes of progress 
than the inertia of the sure thing. 

‘*That Mr. Roosevelt, if eleeted, will re- 
store confidence to the business world, I am 
eertain. That he will point the way to 
reawakened commeree and _ become the 
leader of revivified prosperity, I am equally 
eertain.’’ 
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What New York Spends at the Theatre 
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The Most Theatre-Hungry City in the World Spends Fifty Million a 
Year on Theatrical Amusements. 


If Paris spent a little less than $12,000,- 
000 on its amusements last year, as we 
showed two weeks ago from our eonsular 
reports, that seems small beside New York’s 
$50,000,000. This figure is the estimate 
placed by the New York Tribune, explain- 
ing that it includes ‘‘the income not only 


of the homes of the drama, but of the 
opera, concerts, vaudeville, and moving 


pictures.’’ New York is called ‘‘the most 
theater-hungry city in the world’’; but one 
reason given for this avidity is that little 
else is provided for the pleasure-seeker. 
New York has not the ecate-life of Paris, 
nor the cheap driving-fares of European 
cities, nor yet the ‘‘little trips on small 
boats that go up and down the rivers.’’ 
‘*That seems to be the real explanation 
for the race to the glittering lights of 
Theater Alley—there is nowhere else to 
vo.’’ The large amount which is alleged to 
be spent in amusement lacks the authorita- 
tive statement of the Paris report, for there 
the 10 per cent. of gross receipts collected by 
the state for the benefit of the poor gives 
the figures the validitiy of a Government 
report. The Tribune writer tries to match 
this authentically by giving verification for 
most of his statements. It is perhaps start- 
ling to learn that New York has ninety 
theaters of all classes, and about seven 
hundred cinematograph show-places. ‘‘If 
such places of amusement as the parks and 
shows on Coney Island, and similar resorts 
at the other beaches, ete., were counted in 
here, as they are in Paris, there would be no 
such limit as $50,000,000. But they are 
omitted because they are practically ineal- 
culable.’’ What we read is this: 

‘‘TIn consideying the incomes of the play- 
houses in New York the Hippodrome tops 
the list with its $1,500,000 intake during 
the forty weeks of its 1911-12 season. This 
is said to be the record even for that highly 
popular institution. 

‘<The small type of first-class producing 
theaters, the admirably designed and, for 
the most part, choicely decorated little play- 
houses for which New York has become fa- 
mous, have averaged an income of between 
$8,000 and $10,000 a week. The httle 
Comedy Theater, with its popular play, 
‘Bunty Pulls the Strings,’ has averaged 


about $11,000 a week, although it is one of 
the smallest theaters in the eity. 

‘*The Century Theater with the ‘Garden 
of Allah,’ has tipped the half-million mark. 
The wide-spread interest in Mr. Hichens’s 
book, and in the fervid spirit of romance 
which permeates it, drew curious theater- 
goers from over the whole country to revel 
in the greater realism of the stage. 

‘*Another big playhouse whieh has been 
a money-maker is the Winter Garden, 
which during the past forty weeks has gone 
considerably over the half-million point. 
The elasticity of the program at this theater 
of varieties, with the general spirit of im- 
promptu and the constant innovations in- 
troduced, has made it a place to drop in 
upon now and then. his custom is a 
highly profitable one for the box-ollice, for 
it is quite as good as an increase in the 
population. 

‘Other notable figures in the dramatie 
field are those which represent the Weber 
and Fields jubilee receipts for their twelve 
weeks or so of activity at the Broadway. 
The seat sales for that gala run alone 
amounted to $300,000.’’ 

Musie, whatever its devotees may think 
of the forced association, is usually classed 
as an ‘‘amusement.’’ The opera last year, 
in its one house, brought in from public 
between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000. Upon 
which figures The Tribune makes a few in- 
teresting comments: 

‘*What answer do these figures make to 
the accusation that people attend the opera 
only beeause it is ‘the thing’? It certainly 
is not ‘the thing’ to sit in the family eirele 
or the baleony, or to stand downstairs be- 
hind the parquet. Yet a large proportion 
of the revenue of the Opera House comes 
from the oeceupants of the sky seats and 
from the dense packs of standees. An- 
other point for the musie-lover is that, 
whereas no one claims that it is fashionable 
to go to coneerts, there was $8,000,000 
spent on that form of pleasure durings its 
comparatively short season. 

‘‘Lighter forms of musical 
ment are undeniably 
sort of 
heht the musical 
continued and enormous favor. 


entertain- 


popular, and every 
good musical play, ranging from 
variety, finds 
This spring 
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‘Robin Hood,’ the Gilbert and Sullivan 
revivals, ‘Rose Maid,’ as well as the latest 
type of musical comedy such as ‘The Win- 
some Widow,’ at Ziegfield’s Moulin Rouge, 
and ‘Over the River,’ have kept full house, 
and those that are still open are defying the 
summer-time heat to lessen their attendance 
bv a single ticket.’’ 

One verification of the intakes must be 
found in the salaries paid to actors, and 
the dividends received by playwrights. For 
example: 

‘*Harry Lauder made such a tremendous 
financial suecess for his managers last 
season that he has announced in England 
that during his tour next season he will 
receive $5,000 a week salary. 

‘*Maude Adams is said to have a guaran- 
teed salary of $1,000 a week for forty 
weeks in the year, and besides this a share 
in the profits of whatever play she is ap- 
pearing in. This” share in ‘What Every 
Woman Knows,’ brought her $201,490 a 
year ago. 

**As for the playwrights, several of them 
are becoming millionaires through the sue- 
cess of their recent plays. George Broad- 
hurst’s ‘Bought and Paid for’ has made a 
net profit of over $100,000 so far, and that 
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is only a tithe of what it will make before 
it goes into stock, and even then will con- 
tinue to earn large sums for its successful 
author. Harry B. Smith has become a 
millionaire through writing librettos for 
musical plays, while the playwrights of the 
underworld, Paul Armstrong and Wilson 
Mizner and George M. Cohan, the brilliant 
young play-wright of ‘Broadway,’ have 
realized that the man of the hour has 
plenty of money to spend on what he lkes. 

‘‘The amount of money that rolls in 
through the ficket-windows of vaudeville 
houses is hard to estimate. But the facet 
that higher salaries are paid in the varie- 
ties than on the legitimate stage, high as 
that is, shows how the wind blows, as does 
the facet that Perey G. Williams considered 
his six vaudeville theaters in New York 
worth $5,000,000, and that he was actually 
paid this sum by B. F. Keith for the pos- 
session of them. 

‘‘That ‘all the world’s a_ stage’ was 
never so true as it is of New York in the 
present day. The community may be di- 
vided into many classes, but the easiest way 
is to divide it into just two, players and 
audience. ’’ 





Belasco’s New School for Actors 


An Interesting Experiment which is being made in effort to Raise Level 


of American Stage Art. 


Mr. David Belaseo is putting through 
an interesting experiment which ought to 
result in a higher level of art for the Ameri- 
can stage. He describes his plan in the 
July World’s Work. 

‘*] believe the actor should be educated 
for his profession just as carefully and just 
as thoroughly as the young law student is 
prepared for the legal profession. With 
that idea in mind I have decided to try to 
start some ambitious young persons along 
the right road. I shall establish a class 
with the very best of teachers—two classes 
in fact, one for men and another for wo- 
men-—paying all expenses, and giving my 
own time and thought. I expect that the 
cost to me for the first two years will be 
from $40,000 to $45,000. 

‘‘Tf I find a youth of promise who must 
support himself while he is studying, help 


will be given to him. If I find another of 
equal promise who is under obligation to 
add his mite to the Saturday envelope from 
which the family draws its support, em- 
ployment will be made for him. I do not 
intend to lose a promising pupil because of 
his poverty. 

‘If I find in the class a son of wealth, 
all that will be promised him will be that 
his money shall not work him an injury. He 
will have to permit me to defray the cost of 
his edueation, and he will have to work just 
as hard and submit himself to the same 
discipline as the boy at his side who may 
not have a penny. One requirement I shall 
make; each student must pledge himself 
not to enter a theatrical club for three 
years, ”’ 

That there is a field in Ameriea for sueh 
training is evident to those who have stud- 

































ied the conditions. Mr. Belaseo, for in- 
stance, says there are many more compet- 
ent actors in England than in Ameriea. The 
reason for this is that ‘‘in England there 
is an upper middle elass of gentlemen—I 
mean gentlemen in the technical sense 
which does not exist in America. The 
young men belonging to the families of 
this class find themselves without employ- 
ment. They are not fitted for a hard battle 
with life, but their early edueation does 
fit them for the stage. They have the 
graces of the drawing-room; they are well 
educated, as a rule, particularly in modern 
languages; and they travel sufliciently to 
know much of Europe. 

‘‘We ean draw from no sueh elass as 
that. But, on the other hand, our men 
know more than do the English of the 
sterner side of life and they should make 
better character actors. Give to them as 
thorough a training and as muelh of an edu- 
sation as the English boys have, and the 
Americans should, and I believe will, do 
the better work on the stage. That is the 
thing 1 hope to demonstrate.’’ 

A further point of interest is added with 
regard to the particular line of training 
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which is necessary for actors—and actress- 
es, too. It appears the colleges are not 
proving of mueh aid in this conneetion, in 
fact college women do not sueceed at all. 
Although women are better natural actors 
than men the college-bred woman is usn- 
ally a hopeless failure on the stage. ‘* The 
college woman is not sufliciently tempera- 
mental,’’ says Mr. Belasco. ‘‘She is too 
conventionally self-conscious, and is pos- 
sessed of an obsession of exact knowledge. 
Higher edueation has tended to repress her 
emotions. A woman must learn to weep to 
be a great actress. She must be made to 
feel, to express fear, hatred, love, and all 
the various emotions. You cannot reach 
these things through the brain. You can- 
not teach a woman to get a soul. 

‘*Nevertheless,’’ adds Mr. Belaseo, ‘‘the 
highest and best combination will come 
when the woman is found who has _ pos- 
sessed herself of an education and who has 
not in consequence thereof lost her tem- 
perament and smothered her emotions. 
When that woman is found the world will 
know a great actress. Perhaps | may be of 
assistance in her discovery.’’ 





A Six-year Presidential Term 


An Impartial View of American Political Situation—Longer Tenure 
Without Second Term is Advocated on Grounds of Efficiency. 


Writing in The National Review A. 
Maurice Low sets forth the need of some 
change in the American Presidential sys- 
tem, suggesting a six-year term as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘The contest that has been carried on with 
such bitterness between the President and 
ex-President Roosevelt for the Republican 
nomination for the Presideney has given 
great impetus to the movement to amend 
the Constitution so as to increase the term 
of the President from four to six years, and 
make him ineligible for re-election. Bills to 
‘arry this change into effect are pending 
in both Houses of Congress, but final ac- 
tion is not likely to be taken at this ses- 
sion, and perhaps not for a good many ses- 
sions, for the American people are con- 
servative and the emergency must be very 
great before they will consent to alter the 


framework of their Government. Yet it 
will no doubt come in time, and when it 
does come we shall be spared the undignified 
performance which has been witnessed dur- 
ing the last three months. It is not an edi- 
fying spectacle, and it does not tend to 
teach respect for the chief magistracy, to 
hear the President denouncing his prede- 
cessor as a falsifier, or to read that the 
former President has branded his successor 
as weak and foolish and unworthy to be 
entrusted with the power of his high office. 
Americans are shocked and _ humiliated. 
They feel they have been cheapened in the 
eyes of the world, and they do not wonder 
that Kurope should hold a very low opin- 
ion of American polities. Truth compels 
one to say that the lowest opinion held is 
amply justified, as I shall show. It is in 
the hope of preventing a recurrence of this 
seandal that the Constitutional amendement 
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is urged. So long as a President is eligible 
for re-election he will almost invariably 
seek a second term, and now that Mr. 
Roosevelt has shown that it is not treason 
to the Republic to aspire to a third term, 
there is nothing to prevent a President re- 
maining in the White House as long as he 
can manipulate conventions and primaries, 
and to do that he must take part in the 
work of campaigning and  besmear the 
Presidency with the muck of polities. 
‘‘If the President is limited to a single 
term of six years the temptation to play 
polities with a view to his re-election is re- 
moved. <A President has rarely such moral 
strength that in his first term he does not 
think of his second, and—if the example 
set by Mr. Roosevelt is a precedent—in his 
second he would think of his third, and so 
on indefinitely; and to gain his second term 
he must either make a record by a great 
show of activity, which means only too 
often the passage of a great deal of very 
undesirable legislation, or else the burking 
of desirable legislation because of the fear 
of antagonizing certain interests. Every 
President naturally wants a seeond term, 
because to be denied it is a blow to pride. 
It is well known that Mr. Taft has found 
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the Presidency dead sea fruit, and would 
have been glad to retire at the end of his 
term if he could have done so without loss 
of prestige, but as soon as it was attempted 
to deny him what was his by the right of 
tradition, he was forced very much against 
his will to fight, with the result that we 
have seen. A President who knows that ue 
has six years to serve and no longer will be, 
during those six years, absolutely independ- 
ent. He will be his own master. He will 
have nothing to fear. from foes and very 
little to hope for from friends. As it is 
natural for the normal man to want to be 
well thought of by his contemporaries as 
well as posterity, a President would try to 
make a reputation based on solid achieve- 
ment; he would give more time to things 
that really count rather than to wasting 
his time over appointments and other petty 
matters, which he is now compelled to do 
because he is thinking always of his re- 
election. The proposal to change the Con- 
stitution and limit the term of the Presi- 
dent is supported almost without exception 
by the Press and meets with very little op- 
position from public men, but the inertia 
of eonservation must be overcome, and that 
of course takes time.’ 





The British Labor Outlook 


“New Reformation, Social, Moral and Religious,” Needed to Give 


Workers Seven Hour Day and Living Minimum Wage. 


Labor is no mateh for eapital, in the 
opinion of Frederick Harrison, the British 
Positivist who has been active in labor’s 
cause for fifty years. Labor is thoroughly 
roused in England; its friends are in the 
Ministry, it showed its power in the great 
eoal and dock strikes, and now there is talk 
of a nation-wide general strike to bring 
capital to its knees and show that labor is 
the master. Mr. Harrison discourages all 
sueh talk, beeause he is sure labor would 
lose by it. What is needed, he believes, is 
a new reformation, ‘‘social, moral, and re- 
ligous,’’ that will give the worker his due 
—a seven-hour work-day and a living mini- 
mum wage. It was Mr. Harrison who aided 
{he strike in the building trades which won 
the Saturday half-holiday and an increase 
in wages. He has served on the Trade 
Union Commission (1867-1869) and has 


heen a diligent agitator for labor legislation 
since 1871. He thinks that all the present 
rebellion and unrest spring from the faet 
that the hours of labor are too long and the 
pay too short. As we see here, he is not 
over optimistie: 

‘*T have studied these labor troubles too 
long and too closely to dream of any legis- 
lation, or conference, or agreement what- 
ever doing more than patching up a truce 
for the moment. And I hold the necessary 
reorganization of society to be far too deep, 
and wide, and complex to be brought about 
by any panacea or in any one revolution 
of industrial hfe. One who for all these 
fifty years has watched this growing unrest, 
and has been in close toueh with the best 
labor leaders and the most enlightened 
chiefs of industry, could not give way to 
optimism to-day. I see long and arduous 
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struggles before both workmen and man- 
agers in our anarchic industrial world. And 
I know what menacing obstacles face both, 
whether political, economic, or social. | 
have always held and taught that industry 
‘an not be in a settled and healthy state 
until seven hours is made the normal stand- 
ard of a day’s labor and a fixed ‘living 
wage’ for a regular stated term is recog- 
nized as being merely the irreducible part 
of remuneration, the 
tioned to the profits 
work done.’’ 

Mr. Harrison declares that he is no an- 
archist; while he considers that there are 
circumstances in which a general strike is 
inevitable, he does not see how it ean fail 
to increase the misery of the poor laborer 
without always securing the advantages he 
hopes for. The elaims put forth by the 
unions he declares to be ‘‘ eloquent, morally 
and socially right. But the methods of at- 
taining these results are vague, contradict- 
ory, and anarchieal:’’ He proceeds: 

‘‘We hear big phrases about national 
strikes, international leagues, about ‘the 
doom of modern society,’ and ‘shaking 
civilization to its foundations.’ But, sup- 


rest being propor- 
resulting from the 


posing all these ends accomplished—what 
then? How ean eivilization be ruined 
without ruining those by whom eiviliz- 


ation is built up day by day? What is 
going to be put in the place of modern so- 
ciety? Will not the doom of society be also 
the doom of labor? If not, tell us how it is 
proposed to organize industry. On this 
vital point all the leaders, politicians, and 
prophets are at variance. Some say by re- 
form bills, by new electoral machinery, by 
votes for women, by a legal minimum. 
Others demand a universal stoppage of all 
work, by blockading the ports, starving 
great cities, paralyzing the means of loco- 
motion, by monster demonstrations, and so 
throwing ministers and eapitalists into a 
panic. The advocates of these mutually de- 
structive schemes denounce the proposals of 
each other more violently than they de- 
nounce either governments or employers. 
It is a day of Pentecost with them. They 
all talk different tongues, each unknown and 
odious to the rest.’’ 

The fact is, as noted above, he believes 
labor is really no mateh for capital, which 
must win every time, while strikes simply 
increase the misery of the poor. Thus we 
read: 

‘‘Capital is not only an enormously 
powerful but a singularly adroit creation of 
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modern civilization. It is not so easily 


frightened and not so readily outwitted. 
The recent general strikes only proved how 
helpless and suicidal they must be—while 
the laborers are not united with a firm be- 
lief in a new form of practical industry. 
Organized capital only mocks at mere an- 
archieal outbursts. And the general strike 

any great strike—without vast reserved 
funds, without unity, discipline, trusted 
leadership, and a definite future, is an 
archy.’’ 

Mr. Harrison, who is president of the 
English Positivists, a high and dry philoso 
pher of metaphysical and economic genius, 
thinks that the eure for the labor unrest, 
rebellion and riot cannot be found in leg- 
islation or the conflict of the classes. The 
country, he believes, needs a moral reform, 
such as that wave of humanity which 
swept over the Roman world, and put a 
stop to gladiatorial shows, when one man 
leapt between the fighting slaves of the 
arena and sacrificed his life that the brutal 
exhibition might be abolished forever. This 
thoughtful writer tells us there may be 
some palliatives, some anodynes for the 
disease of society. But a genuine remedy 
must come from within the body politic 
itself, as we read in the following striking 
words with whieh Mr. Harrison coneludes 
his essay: 

‘*By all means try 
palliatives, 
far as if 
ciliation 


various temporary 
Profit-sharing may be good as 
and ean be worked. 
has done something, and may do 
more. The arbitration of public authorities 
may be useful. New blood in Parliament 
is eminently needed. There are now before 
it bills and sehemes which ought to be 
tried. But let not workmen think that, 
viven the present tone on both sides of this 
unrest, any legislative, political, or eco- 
nomie devices will touch the root of the 
matter. 

‘*Nothing will toueh it but a new and bet- 
ter spirit in all who work and who organize 
work—a new moral, and 
reformation. That is too big a 
enter on 


Con- 


vOoeS 


social, religious 
thing to 
here. For the present let em- 
plovyers reflect that the unrest is come to 
stay, and will not be ended by petty de- 
And let workmen reflect that, even 
if they could ‘shake eivilization’—whieh 1s 
quite unlikely—they and theirs would suf- 
fer and suffer most, unless they see what 
the new civilization is to be—and then join 
as one man, determined to secure it.’’ 


vices. 
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The Advertiser and his Tools 


Primarily a Craftsman He must make use of Stipulated Tools in Con- 
ducting Successful Advertising Campaigns. 


‘*The advertising man, whatever he may 
become, is primarily a eraftsman. The 
basic need of a capable, successful adver- 
{ising man is an exact and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the tools of his profession 

what they are; how to use them. <A ear- 
penter must first become a skilled workman 
before he can become an artisan, much less 
an artist. Technique must come before 
creative expression. 

‘*What are the ‘tools’ of the advertising 
profession ?’’ asks Carroll Westall in Ad- 
vertising and Selling. !n answer he enum- 
erates the following: 

1-—Analysis, or the power which resolves 

things of greater or less complexity 

into their elements; 

2— Imagination, which takes these ele- 
ments and weaves them into new and 
different combinations ; 

3—Language, or the power to communi- 
cate the products of analysis and im- 
agination to the minds of others; 

4—Graphie Arts, or the powers of design, 
typography, and pictorial illustration 
in combination with paper, to pre- 
sent language in attractive, striking, 
and permanent form; and 

5—Media, or the avenues by which the 

specifie products of analysis plus im. 

agination, expressed in appropriate 

language, and suitably designed, com- 
posed, and illustrated, may find the 
audiences to which they appeal. 

‘‘Having onee gained a sure grasp on 
the tools or fundamentals of his professioa, 
the developing advertising man must next 
study the applieation of these elementary 
principles to the larger problems of appeal 
and response. And here he is .confronted 
by the fact that no problem of any dimen- 
sion is isolated, but ‘connects’ with other 
problems, individually and en masse, so 
closely and consecutively, as virtually to 
compel a study of the individual problem in 
the light of similar and larger problems. 

‘*The advertising bases represent rough 
and often unrelated data in process of col- 
lection and tentative arrangement. But in 
the application of these advertising bases to 
the larger problems which surround them 
we are fortunate in being able to summon 
to our aid a group’ of sciences which by 
virtue of their relatively longer existence 


than advertising present an impressive ar- 
ray of well organized principles and know- 
ledge. What are these sciences? 


{—Psychology, or the science of men- 
tal phenomena—their classification 
and appleation; 

lI—Eeconomies, or the science of poli- 
tical economy, industrial organiza- 
tion and methods; 

[11—Sociology, or the science of the con- 
stitution and evolution of human 
society; and 

1V—Ethies, or the seience of human 
morality and duty. 


‘*How do these sciences connect with ad- 
vertising problems? Take the first of these, 
psychology, the study of the human mind. 
The capable advertising man must study 
psychology for the power of self-analysis 
which it gives him, for with self- know- 
ledge comes development along intelligent, 
effective lines. And he must study psye4- 
ology equally to gauge unerringly the minds 
of those to whom he must appeal. And 
these two extremes, the one subjective, the 
other objective, he will find almost the 
alpha and omega of all advertising. All 
advertising is psychology to greater or less 
degree. The study of this great science is 
merely that we may do_ consciously and 
surely what we formerly did blindly and 
more or less ineffectively. 

‘‘Keonomies is an older’ science and 
surely needs no defence. Advertising which 
is not in keeping with sound economie prin- 
ciples may violate no other of our many 
principles yet fail utterly because not buiit 
on the solid roek. 

Advertising is not static, but dynamie. I¢ 
is a tremendous factor in the life of the 
modern world. It has power to change, is 
changing, the habits, beliefs, and mode of 
living of all eivilized peoples. Since it ean, 
and in part must do this to justify itself 
from the economic standpoint, it becomes 
necessary to study human society, to see 
how it is composed, and from the history 
of what it has been in the past, to gain 
some idea of what it is in process of be- 
coming. Sociology, through its analvsis of 
social development, points the way to the 
intelligent application of advertising as a 
great social tool. 
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‘‘Of course, at bottom, advertisine is 
merely the dissemination of information. 
Developed to efficiency, it is the scientitic. 
attractive, and forcible presentation of the 
essential facts about a commodity. Raised 
to highest power, it is the expression of the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

‘The successful advertising man in any 
real sense of the word may not be relicious, 
perhaps, but he must at least be ethical. 
And every system of ethics based on 
truth telling as one of the most essential 
of all virtues. Furthermore, advertisine to 
be successful must be believable, and ad- 
vertising to be believable, must be {ree. 
reasonably impartial, and dominated by the 
ideal of uncompromising truth. 

‘*Here in these advertising bases werk- 
ing out and through the advertising sei>nces 
we have surely made possible a larve #iid 
ever-widening horizon for the advertising 
man who will acknowledge no boundaries 
for the tidal power of his spirit. He will 
find unfolding to him the ideal of the true 
cosmopolite—the alertness, lively  euri- 
osity, and love of form of the Greek; the 


is 
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Roman sense of order and proportion; the 
search for definiteness and conereteness of 
the Italian; German thoroughness and in- 
novating power; French clarity and pene- 
tration; the balanee, sturdy common sense, 
and self-control of the Anglo-Saxon; and 
towering above all else the majestie ethies 
of the Hebrew and his uneconquerable pas- 
sion for the right. 

**He will find developing in him the love 
of truth of the scientist, the sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility of the architeet 
and physician, and the ereative instinet of 
the true artist. He must become a 
wide and catholie reader, a lover of musie, 
the fine arts, the drama, 
outwardly 


needs 


literature, and 
in toueh with and 
playing his part in the ethieal, social, and 
political movements of the day. 

‘*These things will enrich 


a social being 


his life, and 
through this enrichment will inevitably in- 
crease his power and ability as an adver- 


tisine man. For, after all, the 


man 1s 
ereater than the profession. And to be a 
successful advertising man, one must first 


and always be a successful man.’’ 





Humanity In Business 


“ The Future lies with the Business Man”—Great Forces which Under- 


lie the Business World To-day and Make for Prosperity. 


The Organizer for July declares the most 
notable and encouraging feature of the pre- 
sent direction of thought is the prominence 
which is being given to the human element 
in business. As an example, we would 
point to the methods now adopted by re- 
tailers, whose ways are more apparent than 
those of any other section of business men. 

‘The retailer used to say himself, ‘ Here 
are my goods. I will sell them for as much 
as I ean get; the greater the rate of proit 
the better for me.’ The retailer now says, 
‘How ean I best please my customers?’ 
—at least, the most enlightened of them do. 

‘‘The most suecessful retailers to-day 
are those who devote the greatest amount of 
thought to finding ways in which they can 
please the people with whom they deal. 
The trader who is succeeding in finding the 
most ways in which he ean please his cus- 
tomers is the man who is doing the biggest 
business and making the most money. 

‘‘Another outstanding example is that 


of the employers who best comprehend the 
points of view of the people who work for 
them, and who. train them best and en- 
eourage them most by good pay and good 
conditions to do their utmost. 

‘In facet, ‘service to the community’ is 
vetting quite a hackneyed phrase, but it is 
eoing to get a deal more hackneyed in the 
future, and the man who is not doing much 
vood for himself will do well to stop and 
consider whether he is doing much good for 
anvbody else. The two things generally go 
together, and may supply him with a useful 
suggestion. 

‘‘Of course, there always was a large 
percentage of decent business men who pre- 
ferred to give a square deal all round, and 
there always was, and probably always will 
be, a number who do not really know what 
honesty is. But what matters, is the fact 
that business men are now applying hon- 
esty more than before to their affairs, and 
the public is getting used to looking for it. 








> 
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Soon the publie 
being surprised. 

‘*Decent men are getting the ‘service’ 
idea into their heads, and in working out 
this idea they are going to solve many prob- 
lems whieh other people have been playing 
with in the past. 

‘*Take the case of the manufacturer, who 
not only builds a factory and an industry, 
hut creates a community. There are not 
many such, but the number is increasing. 
These men, by taking more and more inter- 
est in their employees and dealing with 


will expect it instead of 





their difficulties, are getting down to the 
root of things. They are-helping to solve 
some of our greatest problems. Not only 
are they doing their duty as producers and 
distributors, but they are dealing with such 
subjects as housing, unemployment, and 
even eugenics. As business attracts and 
develops men of greater calibre and power 
they will want to take a hand in matters 
outside the region of their own affairs, and 
will be better equipped to deal with na- 
tional problems than any who have gone 
before them. 





Problems Arising From Panama Canal 


Government Ownership of Railways and the Canal Maintained Free 


of Tolls Advocated by Political Writer. 


In a somewhat ingenious article in Pear- 
son’s Magazine, O. C. Barber, writing on 
“Our Panama Canal Opportunity’’ advo- 
cates the government ownership of rail- 
roads and the Panama canal maintained 
free of tolls as a master stroke of policy on 
the part of the United States. 

‘*Government ownership of the rail- 
roads and the Panama canal maintained 
free of tolls to the shipping of the world,’’ 
writes Mr. Barber, ‘*would combine to 
bring the United States an era of 
perity and a position of world jeadership 
which could never be suecessfully 
sailed.’’ 

This sounds rather reckless, but the 
writer figures out his proposition in detail. 
In brief his contention is the government 
could pay the annual actual cost of canal 
operation and maintenance with the rail- 
road net earnings for two days, provided 
the government assumed eharge. This 
would make the canal self-supporting even 
though free of tolls, which, it is held, it 
must be, in order to prove a_ success. 
Moreover, the people would benefit from 
this combined proposition in lower rail- 
road and steamship rates. In Mr. Barber’s 
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as- 


opinion the combination is essential. He 
continues: 
‘*Neither alone would do this. Separ- 


ated they could scarcely be more independ- 
ent of each other. Government ownership 


would bring undreamed-of prosperity, but 
it would have no effect upon international 
A free canal would make the 


commerce, 








commercial 
centre of gravity of the world, but whatever 


United States virtually the 
of benefit would accrue’ to the railroads 
would be wholly lost to the country in 
veneral. 

‘*But take the two together and the com- 
bination is invineible. It spells world 
leadership plainer than the handwriting 
Nebuchadnezzar saw and marveled at! 

‘*There is grave danger whether, if the 
proposed toll of $1.25 a ton is imposed, the 
canal will ever be made to pay interest 
upon its original cost and the expenses of 
maintenance and operation. In this respect 
it may prove a colossal disappointment. 
There is even greater danger that as an 
economie investment it may become a 
$400,000,000 farce! 

‘*Coneeding that it will have cost $400,- 
000,000 when completed (the bonds being 
3 per cent.), at least $300,000,000 annu- 
ally to operate and $1,000,000 for the in- 
cidentals of maintenance, and you have an 
obligation of $16,000,000 to meet each 
twelve months. This means that to make 
the canal even self-supporting it must reg- 
ister at least 13,000,000 tons annually. 

‘*The most enthusiastic advocates of in- 
dependent coastwise steamship lines esti- 
mate the probable transcontinental freight 
movement will not exceed 4,500,000 tons 
when the eanal is opened. The New Pana- 
ma Canal Company, the French syndicate 
from which the canal rights were acquired 
by the government, estimated that a ton- 
nage of not less than 6,000,000 annually 
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would be available or ‘in sight’ on the 
opening day. It is safe to assume the 
Frenchmen did not under-estimate, for they 
figured upon the unwarranted assumption 
that all the New Zealand business with 
Europe would be handled via Panama. 

**So if you concede the canal all the 
French company claimed in tonnage, and 
all the independent’ steamship line pro- 
moters are claiming, leaving not a ton of 
New Zealand shipping to go via Suez and 
not a ton of transcontinental freight for 
the railroads, you are still 2,500,000 tons 
short of the amount necessary to make the 
canal merely self-supporting. 

‘*But don’t despair! 

‘*Suppose the government were to take 
over the railroads that last year showed a 
net earning of $930,262,457 (Interstate 
Commerce Commission figures, twenty- 
third annual report). . 

‘*Unele Sam could wipe out the entire 
Panama indebtedness with less than 
months’ earnings from these railroads! 

‘*He could pay the annual actual ex- 
penses of canal operation and maintenance 
with the railroad net earnings of less than 
two days! 

‘‘And if independent steamships ear- 
ried all of the estimated 4,500,000 tons of 
transcontinental freight at one-third the 
present railroad rates it would mean mil- 
lions of dollars saved the public annually 
in the cost of living.’’ 

Next Mr. Barber considers the possible 
effect on the ocean shipping between Europe 
and the Orient, a phase of the question 
which is of particular interest to Canadians. 
As an illustration his reference to the 
shipping of coal may suffice: 

‘‘The trade routes for this shipping 
have been established for many years. They 
have been determined upon with a view to 
saving distance and taking advantage of 
the many coaling ports and important 
trading points along the way. Moreover, 
when trade is once established over a par- 
ticular route it adheres thereto with great 
tenacity. An entirely revolutionary con- 
dition must develop to divert it. 

‘¢With a toll of $1.25 a ton for the Pana- 
ma eanal, such a condition can never be 
brought about. No freight can be picked up 
between Europe and America. In the Paei- 
fic there is too little land and far too much 
water to produce any considerable volume 
of shipping. And coal is searce and ex- 
pensive. Whatever freight might be added 
to the original cargo between Europe anc 
the Orient must come from American 
ports. 
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‘* Despite all this, onee the Panama eanal 
is relieved of tolls, the necessary revolu- 
tionary condition is provided. 

‘*Coal is, and will continue to be, an 
all-important item in ocean traffie. Coal, 
as much as a free canal, will make for the 
solving of this next-world problem. But 
free tolls will force cheap coal where it is 
most needed to benefit American interests. 

‘*To-day Welsh coal, with which vessels 
in Liverpool fill their bunkers at $2.50 a 
ton, brings $16 a ton at Puntas Arenas, in 
the Straits of Magellan, and the same price 
in the several principal South American 
Pacifie coast ports. A free canal will eut 
this price in two as far south at least as 
Valparaiso. It will supply the Pacitie coal- 
ing stations, certain of establishment with 
a readjustment of trade routes, with coal 
at a trifle more than this price at mosi. 
Especially will this be so when the Alaskan 
coal deposits are developed. Ultimately 
Alaskan coal will give all competitors a 
battle royal for control of the markets of 
the Orient. 

‘*Let us say, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the possibilities of a free eanal, that 
two vessels of 6,000 net tons sail from 
Liverpool for Hong Kong, one via Suez, the 
other via Panama. Incidentally a com- 
parison more unfavorable to Panama could 
not be chosen. At Liverpool both vessels 
would load to the full capacity of their 
bunkers, say 1,000 tons, with Welsh coal, at 
$2.50 a ton. The distance via Suez is ap- 
proximately 20,000 miles for the round 
trip. This would require 2,500 tons of coal 
if the vessel made eight miles to the ton. 
I am taking the late Rear Admiral Kobley 
D. Evans for authority in this estimate. In 
Kuropean ports coal would cost her #44 a 
ton; beyond Suez $6; making the average 
price $5 for the 1,500 tons she would have 
to buy en route. So the coal bill would 
aggregate $10,000. Add to this the $2 a 
net ton for Suez canal tolls, $24,000 for 
both ways, and the expense of tolls and 
fuel are $34,000 for round trip. 

‘*The vessel going via Panama, touching 
at New York and other Atlantie coast 
points, San Franciseo, Yokohoma and 
Shanghai, both ways, would cover approxi- 
mately 32,000 miles and would consume 
4,000 tons of coal. Of this 3,000 tons would 
be brought en route at prices ranging from 
$6 to $10, say an average of $8. This 
would make the total fuel outlay $26,500. 

**So, on this longest of all routes to the 
Orient via Panama, the vessel choosing it 
has a clear advantage of $7,500 a trip over 
her competitor going via Suez. And this 
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takes no account of the higher freight rates 
she would enjoy upon all consignments 
picked up in American ports for this long 
carriage across the Paeifie. 

‘*Going via Suez from Liverpool to Yoko- 
homa a vessel would cover 24,000 miles for 
the round trip, touching at Singapore, 
Hongkong and Shanghai. This trip would 
require 3,000 tons of coal, which, figured 
as above, would bring the fuel bill to $12.- 
500. The Suez tolls, adding $24,000, would 
make the total expense outlay $36,500 for 
the trip. 

‘*Via Panama the total distance would be 
about 28,000 miles and the total fuel cost 
for 3,500 tons, figured upon the Panama 
basis, would be $22,500. 

The Panama route would 
vantage of $14,000 a trip. 

‘*Liverpool to Sydney, Australia, via 
Suez and Singapore, is 25,000 for the round 
trip. The 3,125 tons of coal needed would 
cost $13,125. Suez tolls would add $24,000. 
Aggregate expense, $37,125. 

‘*Via Panama the distance would be 26,- 
000 miles, fuel necessary, 3,250 tons, total 
expense, $22,500. 

‘This would mean a saving of 
$15,000 a trip via Panama. 

‘*The round trip via Suez, Liverpool to 


have an ad- 
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New Zealand via Singapore, Sydney and 
Melbourne, is approximately 30,000 miles. 
Fuel necessary 3,750 tons; cost $19,000. 
Add to this the Suez tolls, $24,000, and the 
expense, as against the Panama route, is 
made absolutely prohibitive. 

‘‘For the Panama route, approximately 
24,000 miles, can be covered with a fuei 
outlay of $18,500. 

‘*A saving on each trip of $24,500. Ana 
the larger the vessel the more advantage to 
the Panama route. Through Suez every 
added net ton means $2 more of expense 
charge. 

‘*VYet even this tremendous showing of 
advantage may not serve immediately to in- 
fluence the nations of Europe to reshape 
their trade routes through the Panama 
Canal. The Suez Canal Company, a pri- 
ate coneern, has been paying 20 per cent. 
dividends for years. Rather than lose the 
business, it would probably eut the pre- 
sent rates one-half. Were this done, and 
a rate of even one dollar a ton imposed at 
Panama, European shipping would still 
continue to go via Suez. But even with 
Suez making such a reduction, Panama, 
free of tolls, would be on better than an 
equal footing for all business save that to 
Chinese ports.’’ 





The Mastery of the Pacific 


Responsibilities of the British Empire in Connection with the Yellow 
Peril—How the Situation Must be Met. 


The Nineteenth Century in an article on 
‘‘Some Strategic Problems of the Km- 
pire,’’ written by Major Stewart L. Mur- 
ray, makes these significant observations 
on the mastery of the Pacific and the yel- 
low peril problem: 

‘‘The mastery of the Pacific is a most 
difficult and uneracious subject to touch, 
but nevertheless it is a question which we 
eannot shirk. Japan is our ally, our wel- 
come and honored ally, and long may that 
allianee last. But our gallant allies wouid 
themselves be the first to admit that every 
sane nation, every sane statesman, every 
sane elector must recognize the ephemeral 
and kaleidoseopie nature of political group- 
ings or alliance as a_ truth undemiably 
proved by universal history. In the light 
of history all alliances have heen but tem- 


porary, durable only so long as the tempor- 
ary interests of the two contracting nations 
remained the same. So long and not longer. 
The longer our allianee with Japan shall 
last the better pleased we shall be. But 
how long will it last? And what then? 
Who ean tell? In ourselves only ean we 
trust. 

‘*In the Pacifie we have responsibilities 
to the Empire, to Canada, to Australia, to 
New Zealand which we are bound to look 
in the face. If there is one thing nearer 
than anything else to the hearts of our 
brethren in Australia it is the resolute de- 
termination that, come what may, Aus- 
tralia shall remain a White Australia. This 
determination we cannot ignore, nor refuse 
to back up by the foree, potential or actual, 
of our navy, without breaking up the Em- 
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pire. Our brethren see the future ecommer- 
cial and military expansion of the Mon- 
golian race, with uninhabited North Aus- 
traha offering a tempting field thereunto. 
They see a Yellow Peril which they are 
arming and training themselves to meet if 
it should unfortunately ever become neces- 
sary. Hardly less vividly does the same 
peril loom before the eyes of our brethren 
in New Zealand and Pacifie Canada. The 
warlike qualities and power of Japan, so 
recently and heroically proved to a won- 
dering world, become of vast significance to 
them. 

‘*The United States of America are also 
vitally interested, as has been so ably shown 
in that remarkable book the Valor of lonor- 
ance, by Homer Lea. In that interesting 
study of the question as it stands to-day 
the British Empire is regarded as a neg- 
ligible quantity, because Australasia is not 
yet powerful enough and because the Brit- 
ish fleet is tied to Home waters. The ques- 
tion is regarded as one entirely between the 
United States and Japan. A truly humili- 
ating position for us. <A negligible quan- 
tity in a question so nearly affecting the 
Anglo-Saxon race the British Empire ean- 
not consent to remain. 

‘*The only way in which we ean in this 
matter discharge our duty to the Empire 
is by restoring to our navy its strategic 
freedom to act in foree in distant seas. We 
require to this end an Imperial Navy pre- 
pared for the double task of sending a fleet 
to Australian waters if required equal to 
that of Japan, and of retaining at the same 
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time in Home waters a fleet equal to that 
of Germany in ease of intervention. Behind 
this Imperial Navy we require a national 
army eapable of defeating any invasion, 
for otherwise (according to the Naval Note 
by the First Sea Lord in Compulsory Ser- 
vice) we shall have to keep tied to Home 
waters a fleet double that of Germany. If 
we do not build up to sueh a two-power, or 
two keels to one, standard, we shall prove 
ourselves false to the Empire and to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

**A national army eapable of dealing 
victoriously with the Russo-Indian problem 
will be capable of all that is required for 
the mastery of the Pacifie problem by re- 
storing to our navy its strategie freedom 
to act in the Pacifie. 

‘*In addition it is to be earnestly de- 
sired on both sides that the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, the 
British Empire and the United States, 
shall as soon as possible be united, not only 
by a treaty of arbitration, but a distinet 
naval understanding, followed by a distinet 
allianee, for the preservation of the status 
quo in the Pacitie, fo our mutual advantage 
and security. 

‘*As regards the necessary Imperial Navy 
built up to the two-keels-to-one standard, so 
necessary for Western Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, can the Dominions guar- 
antee their proper proportion on a basis of 
population, one-fourth, or even one-fifth? 
For the burden will become shortly almost 
too great for the Mother country to bear 
alone.’’ 





Westernization of the Holy Land 


Ideas of the New World are being introduced in Palestine Very Rapidly 


—Some of the Recent Changes. 


‘‘Very rapidly, and with so little pub- 
licity that the rest of the world searcely 
recognizes it, the westernization of Pales- 
tine has been going on ever since the tri- 
umph of the Young Turkish party over 
Abdul Hamid, the late Sultan, some tliree 
years ago. In political, educational, and 
particularly in economic reforms there has 
been a great deal of progress. Important 
‘ailroad and transportation concessions 
have been granted, while Jerusalem, Jeri- 
cho, and Palestine’s newest city, Beersheba 
have been given a much needed water sup- 


ply.’’ So writes H. J. Stepstone in Popu- 
lar Mechanics. 

Until quite recently the Holy City has 
been entirely dependent for its water upon 
the rainfall. Now it is brought to the eity 
from Solomon’s old pools, to the south of 
Bethlehem, by means of specially laid pipes. 
Thus the ancient cisterns, built to supply 
Jerusalem with water in Solomon’s time, 
have been repaired and made to supply the 
Jerusalem of to-day with pure water. Then, 
what is believed to be the well used by 


Abraham at Beersheba now supplies that 
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town with water by means of a modern 
motor pump, while Jericho obtains fresh 
water from Elisha’s Fountain by means of 
specially installed pumps and pipes. 

‘*Both Damascus and Beirut have also 
recently had their water supplies greatly 
improved, and now boast of their electric 
tramway services. Damascus was the first 
city in bible lands to have eleetrie trams 
and electric light. This is  remarkabl: 
when we remember that it is the oldest 
city in the world, having been a place of 
great importance in the days of Abraham. 
In the near future, however, Jerusalem will 
undoubtedly possess electric trams, and 
representatives of an important American 
syndicate are now in the Holy City sub- 
wmitting plans for equipping it with an effi- 
cient tramway service as well as with elee- 
trie light. 

‘*Indeed, in every department of com- 
mercial enterprise and _ activity, modern 
methods are being rapidly brought into 
vogue. On the rich plains of Sharon and 
also on the tablelands between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, steam-driven threshing machines 
and modern harvesters may be seen, taking 
the place of the primitive threshing floors. 
Then, all over the country, particularly in 
the orange groves, the primitive way of 


raising water for irrigation and other pur- 
poses 1s being superseded by pumps driven 
by kerosene motors. 


‘Then, in Jerusalem itself much has been 
done in widening some of the narrower 
thoroughfares, particularly in the business 
quarters of the town. ‘The city is now bet- 
ter drained and its streets better kept. Two 
modern water-carts were recently imported 
and are now being used and the munici- 
pality has been supphed with a modern 
steam fire-extinguishing pump. It was but 
recently also that the Turkish authorties 
granted a concession to several American 
and English Companies for the construction 
and exelusive operation of telephones both 
in the Turkish capital and also in Jerusa- 
lem, while an English company is about to 
furnish the Jerusalem police with bicycles. 
The very latest applhances may be detected 
in the building operations that are now 
going on and reinforced concrete is being 
used in some of the more important edi- 
fices, 

‘*On that historic sheet of water, the 
Dead Sea, there is now a motorboat, the 
only self-propelled craft at present on Pal- 
estine waters. For permission to run this 
craft its owner pays the government a 
monthly rental of $50. The authorities 
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in Constantinople are now considering ap- 
plications for permission to place similar 
craft upon the Sea of Galilee and the River 
Jordan. 

‘Perhaps it is in transportation facili- 
ties that the development is most marked. 
One has only to add that when the Turkish 
parliament met in the spring, there were 
submitted to it plans for the construction 
of no fewer than 1,500 miles of railroad 
with mineral and oil rights in the Asiatie 
dominions of the Sultan, to show the rapid 
development now going on in this part of 
the world. The lines of the Hedjaz Rail- 
road are to be carried with all speed across 
the 285 miles of desert between Medina and 
Mecea. Starting from Damascus, this line 
runs almost due south through wild and 
sterile country for more than 820 miles to 
Medina, the burial place of Mohammed. It 
is prineipally used for carrying Mohamme- 
dan pilgrims. At many of its more import- 
ant stations one ean now send telegrams 
in any European language to all parts of 
the world. Until quite recently they had to 
be written in either the Turkish or the 
Arabie language. 

‘*This, of course, is by no means the 
only railroad in Palestine. The first to be 
opened was that which connects the sea- 
port of Jaffa with Jerusalem. Then fol- 
lowed one from Beirut, on the coast, to 
Damascus, and more recently, the line from 
Haifa, also on the coast, round the south- 
ern end of the Sea of Galilee to Damaseus. 
Of the lines yet to be built in Asiatie Tur- 
key, one will extend from Samsoon, on the 
Black Sea, in a southeasterly direction to 
a point near the Persian border. Another 
will start from some port on the Mediter- 
ranean, not yet determined, and streteh in 
a northeasterly direction to Lake Van, 
crossing the other line. When the famous 
Bagdad Railroad has progressed another 
200 miles, with the Bosphorus spanned by a 
bridge, and the Hedjaz enterprise com- 
pleted, Meeea will be in direct railroad com- 
munication with Constantinople, and also 
with the great centers of Europe. When 
the other lines now projected are complet- 
ed, Persia will be connected with the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and Nineveh, the ancient 
eapital of Sennacherib, will be a halfway 
station between a reformed kingdom of the 
Shah and a Palestine which has been quick- 
ened to modern life by steel rails, tele- 
eraphs, telephones and western business 
methods.’’ 
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Employers and Employees 


The Gospel of the Square Deal as Exemplified in Co-Partnership 
Arrangement, which Results in Mutual Benefits. 


Of increasingly interesting value to the 
business world to-day is any feasible means 
of bettering the relationship between eapi- 
tal and labor. In the July issue of The 
Organizer, W. J. Chinneck has an excellent 
article on the fair treatment of employees 
by employers, in the eourse of which these 
suggestions appear: 

‘*Now that employers are beginning to 
realize that it pays to treat their workers 
honestly, just as it pays to treat their eus- 
tomers honestly, they are beginning to 
wonder how to do it. Fortunately, they 
have not far to seek. 

‘*They have the example of a few wise 
men who thought this matter out years ago, 
and have evolved various schemes by whieh 
they and their employees are working for 
the sueeess of the business which provides 
for them, instead of using up mental foree 
in scheming to get the better of each other. 

‘‘Now, there is one scheme above all 
others which stands out as the best if only 
it ean be worked, and that is full co-part- 
nership. Co-partnership is as far beyond 
profit-sharing as the latter is beyond no 
scheme at all, and to-day we are hearing a 
ereat deal about co-partnership. It is 
being advocated by politicians and by busi- 
ness men. 

‘‘But the meaning of co-partnership is 
not at all clear in the minds of a number of 
people, and there are many different forms 
and many different degrees to co-partner- 
ship. It is as well to emphasize that co- 
partnership does not mean that payment 
for work done is made partly in eash and 
partly in shares or in kind. Payment 
should be entirely in eash, and the workers, 
or at least a large portion of them, being 
actual partners in the concern, should re- 
ceive a dividend as shareholders in addi- 
tion to full wages as workmen. 

‘‘In the fullest sense of the word co- 
partnership also means that one partner 
should have just as clear a title to his in- 
vested capital as another partner, although 
the practicability of this does not always 
commend itself to the employer. 

‘“‘Tt is exceedingly difficult in the case 
of a private firm or a private company to 
make such an arrangement as has been in- 
dicated. A workman having become a part- 
ner may leave and go to a rival firm, in 





which event it would clearly be desirable 
to regain possession of his shares on be- 
half of the other employees. 

‘*In the however, of public com- 
panies, the value of whose shares is gen- 
erally quoted, the adoption of full eo-part- 
nership is much simplified, the 
capital is split up conveniently into units, 
and there are always a number of share- 
holders who are ready to sell at a price 
which the market itself fixes, and whieh is 
presumably a fair price. 

‘*The plan adopted by one or two large 
publie companies is that a certain share of 
the profits, after paying dividends at an 
agreed rate, shall be distributed amongst 
the employees. ‘This is the worker’s share 
of the profit, and in order that they may 
become partners it 1s necessary that they 
should apply the whole or a certain part of 
this bonus to the purehase of shares. 

‘‘Tt has sometimes been objeeted that 
employers make it obligatory that at least a 
portion of this profit should be applicable 
only to the purehase of shares, but it will 
be seen that 


case, 


beeause 


unless this 1s done the seheme 
is not co-partnership, but profit-si-aring. In 
order to get co-partnership you must pro- 
vide for a proprietary interest, and the 
whole principle of ece-partnership is to 
make the interests of the worker identical 
with those of other stock holders. 

‘*If a man wishes to take his bonus and 
not apply for shares he is not looked upor 
as the most desirable type of employee; but 
in practice it is found to work out that the 
ereat majority of the employees want to 
buy the shares. I was informed by a large 
employer, who has an arrangement that 
only half of the bonus need be applied to- 
wards the purchase of shares, that 90 per 
eent. was actually used by the men to in- 
crease their holdings. 

‘*The acquisition of the 
course, a simple matter when they are 
quoted on the market. They are bought at 
their value by an official on behalf of the 
employees, and are then held by the latter, 
who, in future, receive the dividends pay- 
able thereon in addition to the share of the 
profits which still goes to them each year 
as employees. 

‘‘Tt will readily be seen that if the ecom- 
pany is prospering, as profit-sharing eom- 
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panies generally do, the worker is adding 
every year to his capital, and gradually 
acquires a very respectable holding. The 
plan has been found to have a very great 
moral effect on the workers, and the man 
who previously never dreamed of ever hav- 
ing property worth more’ than a few 
pounds gradually begins to see the value of 
thrift; and, in addition to the shares whieh 
he aequires more or less automatically, it 
frequently induces him to put aside a shave 
of his wages, which is also used to increase 
his stoek holding. 

‘*T have heard that Sir George Livesay, 
hefore he started  ¢o-partnership, went 
down to South Wales in connection with a 
local strike. He saw a man still working 
on a small locomotive in the docks and said, 
‘And why are you not on strike?’ The 
man rephed, ‘Il am a shareholder in the 
concern. Pretty foolish I should look to 
he striking against myself.’ This un- 
doubtedly sums up the attitude of the 
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workers where co-partnership has been in 
operation. 

‘‘Provided a fair day’s wage is paid in 
the first place—and that is always con- 
templated by co-partnership—it makes the 
interests of everyone concerned identical. 
It means that the men are going to think 
for the business, and are going to be in 
favor of anything which makes for the pros- 
perity of the business. From this point it 
is easy to get the co-operation of the men 
in effecting savings and in working hon- 
estly. It makes a man anxious that his 
mate should work as hard as he does 
rather than that he should not work harder 
than his mate. Under some schemes em- 
ployees have the right to appoint repre- 
sentatives from amongst themselves to the 
board of direetors, and this leads not only 
to co-operation, but to good counsel, since 
it is a means by which employers and their 
workers are led to understand each other’s 
difficulties. ’’ 








Social Justice and Socialism 


Chief Measures of Relief Offered by Socalist Party as Preparation 


for Workers to Seize Powers of Government 


The editor of The North American Re- 
view shows by the figures the growth of 
the Socialist party in the United States, 
and, as of more significance, how the re- 
sponses, elicited by skilful but specious 
appeal, have been favorable to Socialistie 
doctrines. He says: ; 

‘“It elearly behooves us to examine and 
study the latest declaration of doctrines 
made by the Socialist party in the hope 
of winning a more general support from 
the American people. 

Assuming as a major premise that ‘‘the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
America are being foreed under a yoke of 
bondage by soulless industrial despot- 
ism,’’ the Socialist party proposes to reme- 
dy the condition thus depicted by attirma- 
tive acts designed to accomplish the follow- 
ing results: 

‘*Abolition of the Senate and the veto 
power of the President. 

‘*Adoption of Initiative Referendum, 
and Reeall, nationally as well as loeally.’’ 

In other words, vest all power of legis- 
lation in the mass of the people, retaining 
only a semblance of representative govern- 


men in the House of Representatives, 
whose members would be subject to reeall. 
Under this system, as now practised in 
Oregon, a majority of the votes east 
throughout the country would enact any 
proposed law. 

Abolition of the power usurped by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
pass upon the constitutionality of the leg- 
islation enacted by Congress.’’ 

This would enable the majority of voters 
to pass upon the eonstitutionality of the 
laws whieh they themselves had enacted. 
The effect would be identical with that of 
the proposed plan to permit the people to 
recall decisions, but the operation would 
be less cumbersome. 

‘Abolition of the Federal district courts 
and the United States Cireuit Court of 
Appeals. The election of all judges for 
short terms.’’ 

Thus virtually establish popular govern- 
ment on the bench as well as in legislative 
halls. 

‘*Abolish the profit system in govern- 
ment work and substitute direct hire of 
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labor or awarding of contracts to eo-opera- 
tive groups of workers. 

‘*Establish minimum wage seales. 

‘‘Establish old-age pensions and enforce 
upon the State and all employers a system 
of insurance against industrial diseases, ae- 
cidents, and deaths without cost to the 
workers. 

‘*The immediate government relief of the 
unemployed by the extension of all use- 
ful public works to be engaged directly by 
the government under a work-day of not 
more than eight hours, and not less than 
the prevailing union wages. The govern- 
ment also to establish employment bur- 
eaus; to lend money to States and muni- 
cipalities without interest for the purpose 
of carrying on publie works, and to take 
such other measures within its power as 
will lessen the wide-spread misery of the 
workers caused by the misrule of the eap- 
italist elass.’’ 

A comprehensive programme involving 
enormous expenditures of moneys whose 
sourees are not indicated. 

‘Collective ownership and demoeratiec 
management of railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and all other social means of 
transportation and of all large-seale indus- 
tries.’ 

Government 


ownership is understand- 
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able, but ‘‘eolleetive ownership, ”’ 
defined by Jaures, has vet to be made 
clear to American minds. ‘* Democratic 
management’’ of great organizations is 
wholly enigmatieal. . . 

‘*Collective ownership of land wherever 
practicable, and in where  sueh 
ownership is impracticable, the appropria- 
tion by taxation of the annual rental value 
of all land held for speeulation.’’ 

Obviously — the question of ‘*praetica- 
bility’’ is here so transeendent as to render 
speculation as to method futile. 

‘*Colleetive ownership and democratie 
management of the banking and curreney 
system.’’ 

Again distinetion 
between government and collective owner- 
ship. <As stated, the proposition might 
easily be deprived of the word ‘‘system,”’ 
which seems to be euriously lacking in 
co-relationship with either democratic or 
collective direction of fiscal business. 

Such are the ehief ‘‘measures of relief’ 
which are offered by the Soeialist party, 
not as an end, but frankly as only ‘‘a 
preparation of the workers to seize the 
whole powers of government in order that 
they may thereby lay hold of the whole 
svstem of socialized industry and thus 
come to their rightful inheritanee,’’ 


even as 


cases 


arises the Soetalists’ 





Costliest Telephone Line Ever Built 


Temporary Line Erected by Japanese Army Experts Carries Off the 


Record for Expenditure—Resourcefulness and Courage 


The eostliet mile of telephone line eve: 
erceted is the temporary line which the 
Japanese army experts constructed! fre thi 
foot to the top of 203-Meter Hill. just out- 
s: de of Port Arthur, during the siege in the 
Russo-Japanese war. It might 2lse be as- 
serted that few lines represented the ex- 
penditure of so much energy, resourcet ul- 
ness and courage, to say nothing cf huraan 
life, or were used for so short a space ol 
time with such tremendous results. ‘the 
story is told in Popular Mechanies for 
July: 

Early in the siege of Port Arthur the 
Japanese, finding field guns wholly inade- 
quate to reach the town and harbor, set up 
half a dozen or more great 10-in. guns, 
‘‘Osaka babies’’ they called them. These 





were placed as near as possible to the main 
defences of the town which were loeated 
along a semicircular chain of «hills, sur- 
rounding the harbor. The guns were some 
four or five miles distant from their main 
objective, the town and fleet. Between 
them and their targets interposed this 
chain of hills, tall and almost impregnable. 
Hence, using the guns was purely guess- 
work. something like throwing a stone at a 
man on the other side of a house. The gun- 
ners could not get the slightest idea as to 
where their shells struck. 

Far over to the Japanese right, near the 
end of the Russian hill forts, was the lofti- 
est point in the district, 203-Meter Hill. 
Krom its summit one could look squarely 
down into the town and harbor of Port 
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Arthur. It was strongly protected by for- 
tifications and also flanked by other Rus- 
sian forts. 

To gain possession of the summit of that 
hill General Nogi addressed all his skill 
and foree. Its sloping sides were lined 
with intrenchments protecting thousands 
of Russian riflemen, while from either side 
the neighboring forts could pour shot and 
shell into any attacking foree. For a few 
days the Japanese assaults were simply 
slaughters. At length Nogi obtained a 
foothold at the base, and slowly, day by 
day and by night as well, he worked his 
way up wiile 30,000 Russians and hun- 
dreds of guns poured their fire into him. 
Finally he gained the summit, built a small 
homb-proof and left there—-two men and a 
telephone! 

That was all, but it was all he needed. 
Thousands of Japanese soldiers protected 
these two from Russian attacks, whieh con- 
tinued ceaselessly, for those two men with 
the telephone could do more harm than all 
the rest of the Japanese army. Their tele- 
phone line ran down the hill and, thenee, 
to the great ‘*Osaka babies.’’ At a signal 
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from the man at the phone, great shells 
were flung over the hills toward Port 
Arthur. The men on the hill watched their 
landing through field glasses; then they 
telephoned that gun No. 1 had struck too 
far right or left of some battleship cr 
arsenal. Thus corrected, the next shots 
dropped closer; the telephone man again 
corrected the gunner. And so, through that 
single wire, the man at the phone directed 
the fire of the great guns until the Russian 
fleet, batteries, and arsenals, powerless 
against such an enemy, were abandoned. 

The fate of Port Arthur was decided by 
the man at the phone But it had cost 
dearly. What the Russian loss was is not 
exactly known, but the Japanese lost 10,- 
000 killed and wounded, expended hun- 
dreds of thousands of rounds of ammuni- 
tion, besides the time and energy of a great 
army for a period of more than a fort- 
night, in running that last mile of wire to 
the top of the hill. It is therefore safe to 
say that the cost of no other mile of wire 
ever even approached such a tremendous 
sum. But, from the Japanese point of 
view, if was worth it. 





Will Save Ships From Icebergs 


Repetition of Such 


a Disaster as 


that of the Titantic Rendered 


Impossible by Invention of Canadian University Professor 


A story of particular interest to Can- 
adians appears in the August number of 
the Technical World Magazine, in which 
C. L. Sibley writes of the suecess of Prof. 
Barnes, of MeGill University, the inventor 
of the iceberg detector for use of ships at 
sea. Says the article: 

‘A repetition of such an aeeident as 
that which caused the destruction of the 
Titanie is now declared to be impossible, 
provided a recently invented instrument be 
installed, and its indicator faithfully ob- 
served on all ocean lines. Professor How- 
ard 'T. Barnes, D. Se., F. R. C. S., direetor 
of the physical laboraties at MeGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, is the inventor of this 
instrument, whieh is attraeting much atten- 
tion among scientific men both on this con- 
tinent and in Great Britain. He ealls his 
invention the mico-thermometer. It is, in 
reality, a  super-sensitive thermometer 
which, it is elaimed, will infalhibly detect 
an iceberg at a distance of two miles on the 


windward side, and seven miles on the lee- 
ward side. Professor Barnes’ has eon- 
ducted numerous experiments with the in- 
strument on the Canadian government ves- 
sels in the river and gulf of the St. Lawr- 
ence, and these have in every way borne out 
his claims. In May of this year, when on 
his way to England, to lecture on his in- 
vention, by invitation, before the Royal 
Institute, he condueted experiments on the 
Canadian Northern liner, Royal George, 
sailing from Halifax to Liverpool. This 
was soon after the Titanie diaster, when 
ice was still plentiful along the steamship 
tracks on the Atlantie, and again the in- 
strument fully established the assertions 
of its inventor, never once failing to re- 
cord the presence of ice. 

The instrument is really an adaptation of 
the electrical resistance thermometer It 
is permanently attached to the prow of the 
vessel, and is connected by electrieal wires 
to a dial in the chart room, where every 
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slight variation in the temperature o7 the 
water may now be recorded. Professor 
Barnes says that at present navigators rely 
almost entirely on the lookout to detect the 
presence of ice, and the danger of this prae- 
tice has been emphasized by the Titanie 
disaster. 

‘**A show is also made,’ he said, ‘of 
taking the temperature of the water, but 
the method of doing this is so erude that 
little reliance is placed upon it by naviga- 
tors. Captain Lecky, in his‘ Wrinkles on 
Navigation,’ shows this conclusively. The 
method now in use is to pull a bueket of 
water up over the side of the vessel, and to 
dip a mereury or alcohol thermometer in it 
to get a record of the temperature. It is 
just an ordinary house thermometer that is 
used. It is a hap-hazard and unscientific 
method of taking observations of sea tem- 
perature—first, because records are only ob- 
tained at more or less long intervals; see- 
ond, because it is impossible by this means 
to detect small variations, while variatioas 
of half a degree, or even a whole degree, 
are apt to go unnoticed. 

‘*Now the micro-thermometer is so sen- 
sitive that it will record a variation of one- 
thousandth of a degree, and so striking is 
its record that whereas on an ordinary 
thermometer a single degree is usually rep- 
resented by only one-eighth of an inch, the 
micro-thermometer represents a single de- 
eree by an interval of two feet. 

‘“Moreover, the micro-thermometer is de- 
signed, not to be dipped into buckets of 
water at frequent intervals, but to be per- 
manently attached to the ship under the 
water line, and, by means of wires leading 
from it to the chart recom, to make a con- 
tinuous reeord in the chart room of the 
water temperature. With this thermometer 
being towed along with the ship, and with 
a continuously-recording instrument at- 
tached to it in the chart room, the presence 
of an iceberg unerringly makes _ itself 
known by the persistence of a gradient of 
temperature. 

‘‘Here is how I would equip a ship. An 
iceberg, of course, is continuously giving off 
a current of water all around it. This 
cold water, being fresh water, is lighter 
than the salt water, and spreads out over 
the surface of the sea for two miles on the 
windward side, and seven miles on the lee- 
ward side. Now if a micro-thermometer 
were fitted at the bow, about two feet be- 
low the water line, and another micro- 
thermometer at the stern, as deep down as 
the draught of the ship would allow, the 
how therraometer would cateh the cold sur- 
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face current, while the stern thermometcr 


would remain at the normal sea temper- 
ature. In this way whenever the differential 
record read so that the bow thermometer 


was colder than the deep stern instrument, 
this weuld he taken os an indieation of dis- 
turbanee due te the presence of ice—an un- 
mistakable indieation, beeause it could be 
due to no other cause. If the reeording ir- 
strument showed this temperature to per- 
sist and become greater, the ship would be 
approaching the ice; if it deereased the 
ship would be leaving the iee behind.’’ 
The invention of this thermometer is the 


outcome of many years of researeh work, 
and it rose from the need of a better in- 
strument to assist him in his study of 


calorimetry. It was he who developed the 
continuous flow method of calorimetry—a 
vreat advance both for simplicity and ae- 
curacy on the older methods. Subsequent 
to this development, his researches on the 
specific heat of water became a classie, and, 
after oecupying the attention of the Royal 
Society of London, England, in special ses- 
sion, were made the basis of a report on 
the subject to the conference of physicists 
at the Paris Exhibition. 

Professor Barnes has for two years been 
looked upon as one of the world’s greatest 
authorities upon ice, and for his researches 
in formation has received wide- 
spread recognition. His on ‘lee 
Formation and Frazil’’ was the first auth- 
oritative work on the subject. It attracted 
such attention among scientific men that 
he was invited to read a paper upon his re- 
searches before the British Assoeiation, at 
its annual meeting held in Leicester, Eng- 
land, in September, 1907. The paper he 
presented on that occasion, entitled ‘* The 
Ice Problem in Engineering Work in Can- 
ada,’’ demonstrated the feasibility of cuop- 
ing with a situation which up till then had 
been regarded as involving inevitable inter 
ruptions to the continuous operation of 
water power plants in Canada during the 
winters to whieh that country iz 


ice he 


hook 


severe 
liable. 

He had great difficulty in making people 
believe that he had achieved the seemingly 
impossible task of making water powers 
continuous despite long periods of zero 
weather. His method, the injection of heat 
under water upon its entrance into power 
plants, seemed ridiculous, but at last Mr. 
John Murphy, of Ottawa, had the courage 
to try the methods he recommended. The 
result is that now, at practically no ex- 
pense, the floating needle ice called ‘‘fra- 
zil,’’ which eauses all the trouble, is coun- 











teracted, and power houses in Ottawa using 
these methods are running full load when 
all others not so equipped are completely 
blocked and have not a wheel turning. 
Professor Barnes is now turning his at- 
tention to dealing with the ice difficulty in 
the St. Lawrence route from Montreal to 
the sea. This route is now closed up for 
four or five months every year, and for 
much of that time is to a large extent froz- 
en over. Professor Barnes has condueted 
many ice-breakers in the ship  ehannel. 
These experiments throw an altogether 
new light on ice-formation, and Professor 
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sarnes now declares that not only can the 
season of navigation be considerably length- 
ened, but that a moderate expenditure of 
money will keep the channel open and the 
route secure throughout the winter. 

‘*T believe this so firmly,’’ he says, ‘‘that 
I have no hesitation in predicting that 
Montreal, one thousand miles as it is from 
open sea, will be a yearly port just as soon 
as the commercial interests demand it.’’ 

Professor Barnes’ scientific work proves 
to be of a nature applicable to some of the 
problems of everyday life. 





Fear of Food is 


Latest Disease 


And it is Often a Difficult One for the Physicians to Overcome— 
Imaginary Character of the Fear 


Avoidance of food, or of some particular 
kind of food, is, it appears, a recognized 
disease, and has been named ‘‘sitopho- 
bia.’’ Prof. George M. Niles, of the At- 
lanta Sehool of Medicine, who discusses 
it in The Medieal Reeord (New York), tells 
us that it is in the same class of ‘‘phobias’’ 
or diseased fears as ‘‘agoraphobia,’’ the 
fear of open spaces, or ‘‘claustrophobia,’’ 
the fear of being shut in—both of which 
have been discussed in these columns. Gen- 
erally this food-fear is confined to certain 
classes of viands, often to a single article 
of food, in which ease the person enter- 
taining it may be in other respects a sane 
and even intelligent citizen. Writes Dr. 
Niles: 

‘*Probably every physician who reads this 
study will eall to mind a patient who fan- 
cies that some ordinarily harmless article 
contains for her or him a dreadful poten- 
tiality for evil. The patient will explain 
that since a ehild this article has been ta- 
booed, and that to eat it would invite dire- 
ful consequences. Close inquiry may elicit 
the admission that the aforesaid article has 
never been eaten, but perhaps it disagreed 
with some other member of the family, and 
the inference has been drawn that it would 
necessarily act as a poison to this partieu- 
lar individual. 

‘‘T have in mind a neurotic traveling 
salesman, who is morbidly afraid of but- 
ter or any dish prepared from it. The 
sight of butter on the table before him fills 


his mind with fearful forebodings, while 
much of his pocket money is spent in tips 
to waiters and cooks that nothing may be 
served him containing this evil agent. An 
eminent neurologist of New Orleans, some 
months ago, related to me the experience 
of a eitizen of Louisiana, who developed 
a phobia for garlic, a flavoring-agent of 
high repute in some sections of that State. 
As nearly all of the savory Freneh and 
Spanish dishes there contain a ‘touch’ of 
this somewhat pungent condiment, tie pa- 
tient, who lived in a hotel, found his jro- 
tein diet extremely restricted. One day, 
however, in desperation, and at the earnest 
solicitation of his physician, he partook of 
a dish containing a little garlic, but he re- 
quired his medical attendant to stay by his 
side for six hours to save him from the dis- 
astrous consequences anticipated by his 
abnormal imagination. Finding that he 
was not injured, nor even distressed, his 
phobia fortunately disappeared,and he has 
since relished the toothsome flavor im- 
parted by this bulb of ancient use, the 
same that confronted the laborers as they 
built the pyramids for Cheops, and for 
which the Children of Israel yearned on 
their dreary journey in quest of the 
Promised Land.’’ 

It does not follow from the imaginary 
character of most of these fears, however, 
that they may always be safely disre- 
garded, for: 

‘‘The mental impress of food as it 1s 
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eaten may regulate the supply and ehar- 
acter of the necessary juices for its diges- 
tion; ...a placid and cheerful frame of 
mind may aid the organs coheerned in the 
bodily upkeep, or a distaste or anti- 
pathy may, as it were, ‘dry up the foun- 
tains’ for certain articles, converting them 
to all intents and purposes into foreign 
bodies. Thus it is apparent that a violent 
dislike or fear amounting to a phobia for 
any particular foods will ... exert a real 
and tangible inhibitory effeet on the spe- 
cial agencies required for their digestion, 
and that to foree a fearful patient to eat 
them might result in serious damage.’ 

What is the source of such dislikes? They 
may often be ascribed, Dr. Niles tells us, to 
temperamental peculiarities, to edueation, 
or to environment, and to trace them to 
their starting-point is often interesting. He 
gives several instances that have come un- 
der his personal observation. One man has 
never been able to eat June apples because 
on his father’s farm a tree of this variety 
grew next to a stable. Another has never 
been able to eat a catfish since seeing a 
large school of them in a dirty stream. We 
read on: 

** Another etiological factor in producing 
a sitophobia is a disagreeable or painful 
personal experience with some food or food 
product, as the following shows: A lady 
of mature years informed me that, when a 
little girl, she was inordinately fond of ap- 
ple dumplings, thinking she could never get 
enough. On one oeeasion, however, the 
cook made a special baking of the coveted 
delicacy, so as to permit this youthful epi- 
curean to have her fill. The result was a 
severe attack of indigestion, leaving in its 
wake a phobia for apple dumpling that time 
has not erased. 

“One of the most fruitful causes of the 
various sitophobias lies in the ‘half-baked’ 
writing of self-appointed health teachers, 
who with lurid phillippies hurled at some of 
our most wholesome articles of food, couch- 
ed as they are in attractive language, and 
bolstered up by specious arguments, create 
injurious dietetic fads. I have in mind one 
religious sect who constantly inveigh 
against meat, so that some of its members 
possess a real sitophobia for this most eco- 
nomieal protein Thus we find the cults 
and isms, the schools of ‘new thought,’ the 
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vegetarians and fruitarians, and others, 
who with a cheerful ignorance, flavored 
with more zeal than diseretion, are con- 
stantly sowing the seeds of fear for the 
very classes of food most necessary for the 
well-being of the bodily eeonomy.’’ 

The way to treat these ‘‘sitophobias,’’ or 
‘*food-fears,’’ is generally by suggestion 
or at any rate by acting on the mind more 
than on the body. Instruetion in cooking 
will stop many of them, for they frequent- 
lv arise, as seen above, from a single ease 
of indigestion. If the dislike is powerful 
enough to constitute an idiosynerasy, it 
should be respected as long as it exists. <A 
systematic onslaught upon it ean be made 
only by gaining the patient’s confidence, 
vetting him to eat, unwittingly, the article 
he fears and then pointing out that it has 
done him no harm. The physician should 
he quite sure of his ground, however, be- 
fore risking this procedure, for breaking 
the news might result in both indignation 
and retroactive disgust, defeating the de- 
sired end. Says Dr. Niles: 

‘*Some sitophobias, limited to uninmport- 
ant articles, are best ignored. If the pa- 
tient is well enough nourished, if other 
foods in the same ¢lass are taken in suffi- 
cient quantities to furnish ample calories, 
and if no special inconvenience is given 
other members of the family, strenuous ef- 
forts to abate such harmless phobias are 
not justified. 

‘‘Change of environment, of food, of hab- 
its, and of oceupation, all exert a helpful 
influence on fearful and unreasoning appe- 
tites. Muscular exercise to the point of 
fatigue is perhaps the best of all remedial 
measures in overcoming a_ sitophobia. 
Manual labor in the open air, if pushed to 
the physiological limit, seldom fails to pro- 
duce a keen hunger. . . Thus, if we can in- 
duce our ill-nourished and_ timorous pa- 
tients to enter into a complete change of 
habits and diet, so that, as far as practie- 
able, muscular effort may take the place of 
sorrowful meditation; that live, outward 
interests may banish morbid introspection ; 
that real, bodily fatigue may replace micro- 
scopie self-analysis, then may we confident- 
ly anticipate a healthy desire for those 
articles of food demanded by a normal 
body.’’ 
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Usefulness and the Universities 


One of the Big Problems of Modern Education is Discussed from 
a British Standpoint—Trained Men as a National Asset 


Writing in T. P. O’Connor’s Weekly 
Leslie Beresford discusses usefulness and 
the universities: ‘‘To the average man who 
aspires to a life of public utility,’’ he says, 
‘‘whether in the chureh law, or any ad- 
ministrative department of the State, a 
university training is generally conceded 
to be a sine qua non. In the same way it 
seems to have been from time immemorial 
a generally accepted theory that, having 
acquired university training, such a man 
becomes immediately equipped with all the 
faculties and knowledge necessary to 
achieve success in the particular sphere of 
publie service to which he aspires. He oc- 
cupies, as it were, an exalted niche in the 
intellectual fabric of the nation’s brains, 
and it is therefore assumed that he eannnot 
fail, when his hour comes, to attain a sim- 
ilarly high level of exeellence in the na- 
tion’s service. When you come to trace 
the long genealogy of university men which 
has practically made our history, this line 
of argument appears to be in need of little 
defence. Even when you revert to these 
periods in university annals during which 
the diffusion of knowledge was of less ap- 
parent consequence than was the social 
side of college life, the output of successful 
pubhe servants was not so meagre as 
might have been expected. It was _ suffi- 
cient, at any rate, to retain for the uni- 
versity the reputation of being the royal 
and only road to a publie career. That, 
while having proved a most comforting 
theory, is, however, now in danger of refu- 
tation. Even universities eannot suecess- 
fully batten on a reputation for all time. 
And time is moving with much rapiditiy 
in these years of grace. It moves so rapidly 
and with such disregard for aecepted the- 
ories that the question has been plainly 
asked whether the assertion that university 
training prepares a man or woman to ful- 
fil properly the ecivie and national duties 
—whiech should be its natural sequel—in a 
way no other training ¢an, is a truism or 
hypocrisy. If it be the latter, there must 
be a good reason. Given’ the reason, a 
remedy ought to be speedily found, unless 
our university products are to cease to be 
worthy of reeognition as a national esset. 

Such a reason has in fact been put for- 
ward by those in a position qualified to 





speak; eminent statesmen, scientists, and 
pillars of commerce, men among whose 
names are, for instance, those of Lo 
Strathcona and Lord Brassey. These 
authorities argue that what university 
training achieves in loftiness it loses in 
breadth; that it is too conservative to be 
valuable in shaping the minds and charae- 
ters of its products, too insular to prove of 
practical use at the time when that prac- 
tical use will be most demanded. The argu- 
ment is an attractive one; it touches the 
most vulnerable spot in university educa- 
tion—its loftiness. For university edu- 
‘ation is nothing if not lofty. The uni- 
versity student of ability is a Mount Ever- 
est among intellectuals; and, as with 
Mount Everest, his higher slopes are in the 
clouds. Consequently, when he _ stoops 
from his rarefied atmosphere to fumble 
among the brutal facts and _ figures of 
prosaic life, it is quite consistent with 
human nature if his sense of vision be 
somewhat ill-proportioned. For it is much 
easier to be learned than to know a great 
deal. The didactic Dr. Johnson onee said: 
‘*Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a 
subject ourselves, or we know where we 
‘an find information upon it.’’ That, I 
think, most appropriately describes my 
view of university education, and what it 
most lacks in relation to everyday life. 
The university is the storehouse in which 
information may be found; it is not the 
medium by which may be obtained that first 
quality in knowledge, the knowledge which 
is self-acquired, whilst it may rise to great 
heights and probe into unmeasured depths. 
its breadth must naturally be limited to 
within the covers of books. With so musty 
an intellectual equipment, even the _ hall- 
mark of a university degree ean searcely 
be aecepted as a guarantee that the gradu- 
ate is fitted as no other man could be to 
properly control his allotted portion of the 
great machinery of State. 

This principle has given rise to a move- 
ment, the ultimate practical results of 
which are, of course, not apparent, but 
which has, at any rate, set out to remedy 
a palpable defect. I am alluding to the 
Association for the International Inter- 
change of Students during the first year of 
their labors, an association which was 
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formed a couple of years ago under the 
presidency of Lord Stratheona, and which 
has proceeded in an unobtrusive way to 
prove the advantages of travel as an edu- 
cational factor by sending selected stu- 
dents on tour in our colonies and foreign 
countries. The progress made has so far 
proved gratifying, and from the Associa- 
tion’s report I gather the word ‘‘student’’ 
is interpreted as widely as possible,-and 
professors and lecturers, as well as other 
graduates and undergraduates, have avatl- 
ed themselves of the great advantages of- 
fered by the Association. Moreover, the 
Committee recognized that it is not only 
for those who need actual financial assist- 
ance to enable them to travel that the As- 
sociation must provide. Innumerable diffi- 
culties face those provided with the neces- 
sary funds, and desiring to travel for edu- 
cational purposes. Much _ time is often 
wasted examining the non-typical and sup- 
erficial, while the most valuable places or 
types are passed by. ‘To come into con- 
tact with leaders in the spheres of activity 
in which his interests lie is by no means 
easy for the student in most eases. To 
keep his expenses within a really small com- 
pass is another problem. The Association 
have set themselves the task of removing 
these difficulties, and the experience of the 
past would seem to indicate that their ef- 
forts have been remarkably successful. 
Here, in a few words, we have the re- 
generating programme of this Association 
placed before us for approval and active 
assistance, or for indifference and rejection. 
It can seareely be the latter . However firm 
our belief in the efficiency of the average 
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university product, it must be admitted 
that the broadening influence of travel ean- 
not fail to bring fresh blood into university 
lite and breed a keen and responsible type 
of public man. It was written by Sterne 
in his ‘‘Sentimental Journey’’ that ‘‘an 
Englishman does not travel to see English- 
men.’’ That is true. The insular British- 
er does not usually travel until eireum- 
stanees oblige him. When he does travel. 
his eyes are ceaselessly awake, and his 
brain active. He sees, not from his insular 
standpoint, not his own people, but other 
nations and other ways. He sees as others 
see. He realizes his recent insularity, and 
hastens to cast it from him. The mass of 
great men among Britons were traveled 
men, but it was only after travel that their 
greatness really came to them. How im- 
mense then must be the value of travel to 
the undergraduate who stands not even 
upon the threshold of greatness itself, but 
only at the door of the school of publie 
utility? I think the Association I have re- 
ferred to should help to mould great men 
for the nation’s work. It ought, at least, 
to translate the reputation of the university 
as the only recruiting ground for the publie 
service from a solemn farce into a living 
reality. It should, as Sir Gilbert Parker 
said last week, speaking at the Association’s 
meeting at Caxton Hall, prove a death-blow 
to provineialism and priggishness, to both 
of whieh vices universities are notably ad- 
dicted. There is no room for the prig or 
the provincial in our social and commercial 
circles. There should be still less at our 
Seats of Learning. 





Housewives Need 


Drudge No Longer 


“Down With Drudgery ” is the Slogan of the Scientific Housekeeper 


of the Day—How Science Has Come to Her Aid 


There are better times coming for the 
housewives. All they need do to realize is 
read what Bailey Millard has to say on the 
subject of downing drudgery in the Tech- 
nical World Magazine: 

‘‘Down with drudgery! That is_ the 
slogan of the scientific housekeeper of the 
day. To be sure science has for years aid- 
ed the housewife, but it has not decreased 
her eare, labor or expense. What she has 
lacked has been that economic conserva- 


tion of energy and money which lately have 
been attained in the faetory and the mull. 
The hiring of more and more servants has 
not added to her ease, but rather to her 
discomfort. The problem, however, is nut 
how to eliminate the housemaid, for the 
housemaid is eliminating herself. She has 
turned to the factory as a far more dignified 
and luerative place of occupation, and the 
servants that remain in the home are there 
on a high pay, far higher than the average 





family ean afford. So that the real problem 
is how to get along comfortably without 
hired help. 

‘*There is a brainy woman in Colonia, 
New Jersey, who is doing this. What is 
more, along with the work required ty 
maintain in spotless condition a house of 
sixteen rooms, and big ones at that, and 
the providing of meals for the family, she 
actually finds spare time in which to teach 
other women how they may keep house 
without servants. This woman is Mary 
Pattison, formerly President of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of New 
Jersey. What Frederick W. Taylor, the 
father of industrial efficiency, has done for 
the factory, Mrs. Pattison is doing for the 
home. 

‘Mrs. Pattison lives in a large country 
house set upon rising ground. She has few 
neighbors in the new hamlet of Colonia and 
plenty of elbow-room, which such energetic 
women always need. Her broad-eaved, 
cedar-shingled house is flooded with sun- 
shine from many mullioned windows. On 
the west is a two-storey annex which is en- 
tirely devoted to the exhibition and demon- 
stration of hundreds of wonderful labor- 
saving devices, and to this domestie ex- 
periment station, as it is called, three thon- 
sand women have come during the past 
year to learn how to keep house scientifi- 
cally and without servants. This station is 
said to be operated under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Federation of Women, but 
Mrs. Pattison conduets the show, does most 
of the work and pays all the bills. 

‘*Verily the Pattison annex is a wonder- 
shop. It opens the eyes of the housewife. 

‘‘Why, it must be more fun to run a 
house the way you do it,’’ said one of Mrs. 
Pattison’s visitors, ‘‘than it is to go to the 
theater. ’’ 

‘And so it is, considering the bad plays 
one often sees on the stage. But there is 
nothing theatrical about Mrs. Pattison or 
her scheme of housekeeping. She has re- 
duced the preparation and serving of food 
to their lowest terms. The coffee is ground, 
the eggs are beaten and the ice cream froz- 
en with a mere twist of the wrist—that is, 
simply by pressing the button that starts 
the electric motor. The electrie heating 
and cooking are done in the same ec¢nomi- 
‘al way, expense being reduced by the use 
of fireless cookers. In this way the stok- 
ing of the stove, which oeeupies a quarter 
of the time of the cook, is dispensed with 
and the kitehen is comfortably cool instead 
of being hot and stuffy. Beside, Mrs. Pat- 
tison has discovered that coal is a great 
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extravagance. The model kitchen is a pret- 
ty, tiny affair of small floor space and few 
footsteps. If the housekeeper wants a 
spoon, a toaster, a Strainer or a quart 
measure she doesn’t take a dozen steps to 
the closet drawer and back again. She 
simply reaches up to a convenient rack, 
hung with many useful implements and 
utensils and takes it down with a simple 
motion of the hand. If she wants a piece 
of meat, some eggs or butter from the re- 
frigerator she puts her foot upon a button 
and lo, the ice-chest, springing swiftly 
from the eellar, is before her. The door 
flies open, she takes out what she desires, 
removes her foot from the button and 
down drops the refrigerator into the cel- 
lar where it belongs; for there it is cooler 
and the ice consumption is far less than it 
is on an upper floor. 

‘*Dining at the Pattison home is sim- 
plicity itself. 

‘‘You sit at a bare eireular table, above 
the centre of which is a round revolving 
waiter. Upon this waiter all the food has 
been placed in receptacles that insure the 
desired heat or cold. If you want the 
bread or the potatoes you simply turn the 
waiter, take down the dish, help yourself 
from it and replace it. 

‘*A pretty and really serviceable kind of 
paper plate is used at all save formal 
meals instead of china or poreelain, to- 
gether with paper napkins, and, if de- 
sired, paper cups and wooden fork and 
spoons. When the meal is over dish-wash- 
ing consists of dropping the dishes into the 
incinerator. This is simply an upright, 
airtight steel case, elhiefly used for the 
chemical reduction of garbage. 

‘*Now we shall go into the neat, sweet- 
smelling Pattison laundry and there we 
shall see an amazing array of washers, 
boilers and wringers worked by electric 
motors. ‘All good,’ says Mrs. Pattison, 
‘but none any better than this simple hand 
device which, considering that you work 
it without artificial aid, is a wonder.’ 

‘*She holds up an implement that looks 
like a plumber’s plunger—a small funnel- 
shaped affair fastened to the end of a 
three-foot — stiek. On examination the 
device is found to be a series of funnels 
within a funnel, all of whieh work on 
the suction principle when the instrument 
is thrust down upon the wet clothes in 
the tub. The way this plunger cleanses 
clothes is marvelous. It is also very 
cheap and requires but a moderate expendi- 
ture of elbow-grease. 
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A Working Program for the British Suffragists 


British women are said to have solution of problem of participa- 


tion in politics well 


There seems to be a lull in Woman Suf- 
frage affairs on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Possibly the rejection, on its see- 
ond reading in the House of Commons, of 
the so-called Conciliation Bill has taught 
the lesson that militant tacties are a fail- 
ure. This at eny rate should be the logical 
result. In the opinion of those qualified to 
judge, this latest turn in events should 
‘*make earnest and thoughtful suffragists 
reconsider the whole position of their 
cause.’’ This view is expressed in the 
Contemporary Review by Mr. E. Crawshay- 
Williams, M. P., who says further: 

‘‘If they (the suffragists) are wise, they 
will see that... any attempt to attain 
Woman Suffrage by a conciliation of al- 
most opposite schools of thought must be 
in all probability a fruitless endeavor. The 
outstanding difficulty is that, argue as the 
suffragists may, there is a large number of 
convinced democrats who hold an unshak- 
able belief that it is as important sternly 
to uphold the principle of demoeracy as it 
is to abolish the sex bar to the franehise, 
and who believe that to introduce a_ pro- 
perty qualification for women almost at 
the moment when it is supposed to do away 
with it for men would be an illogieal and 
foolish proceeding. It is hardly too much 
to say that if Woman Suffrage is to be at- 
tained, this section of thought must inevit- 
ably lend its co-operation. It follows that 
the real conciliation measure of the future 
must be so framed as to bear on its face 
the impress of democracy, and go hand in 
hand with the Government Reform bill. 

The suffragists will doubtless say that 
the country is not ready for adult suffrage, 
and that they cannot wait until it is ready. 
But, if woman is to obtain the vote in the 
near fuure, she must obtain it by a policy 
which has neither an undemocratie savor 
nor the defect of swamping the electorate 
with a. mass of women. Is this intermedi- 
ate policy between the Coneiliation bill and 
adult suffrage a possibility? If it is, surely 
suffragists would be wise to adopt it in- 
stead of wasting their energies on futile 
compromises. ’’ 

The Contemporary writer sets forth a 
number of standards to which, if it is fo 
succeed, the new bill must conform: 

‘Tt must not set up a property qualifica- 


within their grasp. 


tion. It must be obviously democratic at 
first sight, and it must not need argument 
to prove it so. It n*ust not admit to the 
franchise a larger number of women voters 
than there are, or will then be, men voters; 
and, if possible, it must restrict the num- 
bers so as not to frighten the more timid 
woman suffragists.’’ 

Presuming that the Government Reform 
bill, promised for this year by the Prime 
Minister, is to introduce manhood suffrage 
at a certain age, ‘‘all that it is necessary 
to do in order to graft on to this a har- 
monious, simple, and moderate form of 
Woman Suffrage, is to provide for woman- 
hood suffrage at a suitably higher age.’’ 

‘‘Tt is quite evident that by a process of 
raising the age-limit for the women’s vote, 
the number admitted to the franchise could 
be fined down to any extent; but since to 
restrict the vote to ancient dames of over 
eighty would be not only open to criticism, 
but possibly also to ridicule, it is clear that 
any substantial and adequate measure 
must provide for the admission of a con- 
siderable number of women. It is no good 
blinking the facet that no demoecratie solu- 
tion of the franehise question can avoid a 
large number of new women voters; but it 
is obvious that the adoption of an age-limit 
as the basic qualification opens the way 
to a seale of modifications, all of them of 
an essentially democratic nature, and that 
at least the great argument against com- 
plete adult suffrage, that it would enfran- 
chise more women than men, is at once 
overcome. In other respects, the policy of 
adult suffrage with a higher age-limit for 
women than for men fulfils all the require- 
ments laid down for a true conciliation 
measure. Nor need advocates of complete 
adult suffrage look askance at the pro- 
posal. Adult suffrage in its entirety is the 
only ultimate and logical solution of the 
franchise question; and it would not take 
many years to reduce the age-limit for wo- 
men down to that for men, if, as is certain, 
the new department proved a success.’’ 

This is the policy which appears to offer 
the greatest hope to woman suffragists in 
England. Indeed, this writer asserts that 
the solution of the problem of participation 

in political life is now well within their 

grasp. 
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Thirty Thousand a Year from Twelve Acres 


Every cent is made from the soil itself; nothing is manufactured 
except with the assistance of the soil and nature. 


‘*Thirty thousand dollars extracted from 
twelve acres of ground every year, of 
which at least twelv; thousand dollars the 
farmer puts in the bank as profits after 
paying all expenses!’’ 

This is the record of a farmer near Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who was formerly a city man, 
but who went back to the soil and made 
good. His name is Martin L. Ruetenik, 
and the story is told in Technical World 
Magazine by Stanley L. MeNicholl: 

‘*From the city with its blare of noises 
and its dusty streets,’’ we are told ‘‘this 
man sought out a little farm, settled down 
and is now making as much money as the 
head of many a successful business cor- 
poration. After a weary struggle of sev- 
eral years the ground gave forth its bounty 
and to-day he is clearing over a thousand 
dollars a month, owns and operates two 
automobiles and several earriages—has a 
cosy home and a happy family. 

‘*In one year—1907—the farm returne:l 
twenty thousand dollars in_ profits, the 
gross receipts being about double that sum. 
For this year Ruetenik hopes to realize a 
total of about fifteen thousand dollars in 
protits, after all expenses are paid. 

‘*Thus this enterprising farmer is mak- 
ing one thousand dollars an acre per year 
from his land. It is true that he has 
become a specialist, yet it is also true 
that every cent is made from the soil itself. 
Nothing is manufactured except with the 
assistance of soil and nature. 

‘*Ruetenik’s little farm contains eight- 
een acres in all, but only twelve acres are 
under cultivation. Eighteen men are em- 
ployed on these twelve acres, every square 
inch of which is made to produce revenue 
in the way of vegetables. . 

‘*Martin Ruetenik is a brilliant example 
of a man who has learned to use his brains. 
Beginning on a piece of land without any 
special advantages as to fertility or adap- 
tability and without any experience as a 
farmer this man, by dint of hard work, 
intelligently directed, has converted the 
little farm into a veritable gold mine, 
yielding as it does twice the value of the 
land per year, after all expenses are paid. 

‘*Seoff as the average farmer does about 
‘‘hook larnin’’ and the farmers who at- 
tempt to sow and reap their crops from 





advice bound between cloth covers, this far- 
mer makes them sit up, for Ruetenik is a 
‘‘hook-made’’ farmer. In addition, he has 
been a very close student of government 
and experiment station reports. He has 
also cultivated a penchant for experiment- 
ing. Although cautious to a degree, he is 
constantly at work seeking to improve the 
quality of his vegetables and to discover 
new means for getting them to the people 
when the prices are highest. 

‘‘Back in 1883, H. J. Ruetenik, President 
of Calvin College, Cleveland, grew inex- 
pressibly weary of city life. He decided to 
20 back to the soil and rest his brain and 
exercise his body. He had a sixteen-year- 
old son, Martin L. Ruetenik, whom he de- 
cided to take with him. 

‘‘The Rueteniks started in to do some 
scientific gardening. They read up the 
newest methods of fertilizing their land, 
discussed the best ways of planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting their crops. 

‘*When the college professor and his son 
balanced their books at the beginning of 
the first year, they discovered that they had 
lost about five hundred dollars. The same 
thing happened the second year. The third 
year the balance was somewhat smaller. So 
it was the fourth year. The fifth year 
they broke even and thereafter the profits 
began to appear. 

‘‘The younger Ruetenik began studying 
the use of hothouses in raising farm crops. 
Doing a general gardening business from 
the very first the young man discovered 
that more money could be made from cer- 
tain crops, and as money was what he was 
after, he promptly began to specialize in 
these ,crops—celery, tomatoes, asparagus, 
lettuce, pie plant, beets and several other 
vegetables. The main crops, however, were 
celery, tomatoes and lettuce. 

‘‘Tt was about 1888 that young Ruetenik 
built his first greenhouse. It was ten by 
fifty feet in size and has since been torn 
down. He started growing lettuce and to- 
matoes for the early spring and later fall 
markets, when it could be obtained from 
other sources. 

‘‘The greenhouse didn’t pay its way the 
first year nor the second year either. A 
little thing like that, however, didn’t dis- 
courage Ruetenik, who about this time 
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purchased his father’s interest in the 
farm and began running it alone. He 
kept right along and the third year the 
greenhouse broke about even on receipts 
and expenditures. Thereafter it began 
to pay big money. Ruetenik built three 
or four greenhouses each year for five 
or six years until he had a total of about 
twenty-five houses in 1900, since which 
time he had made no new _ extensions, 
being kept busy looking after their con- 
tents and always maintaining them in 
first-class order. He had 120,000 square 
feet or nearly three of the twelve acres 
of land under glass. 

‘In a number of these houses crops of 
lettuce are raised all winter. Beginning 
about the end of July the little plants, 
some 255,000 of them this year, were 
set out. The crop was in shape for the 
market about the end of August and 
from that time until the first of the next 
June lettuce is being sent to market al- 
most every day. The garnish on the 
roast at Thanksgiving or Christmas in 
many a home comes from Ruetenik’s hot- 
houses. He plants and raises three crops 
of lettuce in his hot houses each year. 
In the fall, he sells a ease of forty heads 
for as low as 35 cents or as high as $2.00, 
according to the season, the supply and 
the demand. Lettuce which he sells to 
the Cleveland wholesaler for five cents 
head the grocer sells to the consumer for 
about fifteen cents, so that there is con- 
siderable profit for others from Ruetenik’s 
business. 

‘*‘Tomatoes are another of Ruetenik’s 
profitable crops. He sows his seed in 
the hot houses about February first. 
While the snow is swirling above the glass 
roof the tender plants shoot up, the tem- 
perature being kept from sixty to eighty 
degrees as required. The little plants are 
earefully tended and trained in one tall 
vine, being hung with twine to a series of 
wires above. Some vines grow six and 
eight feet high, with tomatoes hanging ripe 
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and red every three or four inches. A year 
ago Ruetenik sold 12,000 baskets of ten 
pounds each from fourteen greenhouses at 
$1 a basket, or a total of $12,000. The 
crop which is sowed early in February is 
marketed from June fifteenth to August 
fifteenth—long before home-grown tomatoes 
are available in the Cleveland territory 
and when they sell at from eight to twenty 
cents a pound. 


‘*Cuecumbers are another profitable crop 
raised by this gardener. He begins his 
crop early in the spring and harvests it 
late in May and early in June. His crop 
the past year consisted of 500 bushels 
which he sold at $2.00 a bushel, realizing 
$1,000. 


‘Four of the nine acres outdoors are set 
to eelery, some 200,000 plants being 
grown. ‘These plants are put out in June 
and July and are harvested in September, 
October and November, when they sell 
for about $2.00 per 100 plants. Such : 
crop is worth to Ruetenik about $4,400. 

‘*Pie plant is raised on sections of the 
twelve acres which are on a hillside and 
which cannot well be cultivated for other 
purposes. Over $200.00 a year per acre 


is realized on the pie plant. Each plant 
of rhubarb lasts about five years and 1s 
then replaced. Each year about fifty 


tons of manure, costing $1.00 a ton, are 
seattered over the area devoted to pie 
plant. 

‘*Several acres are devoted to aspara- 
gus, beets, carrots and other vegetables, 
which are set out just as early as possible 
so they can be marketed a few weeks 
ahead of the regular crop. A patch of 
about an acre of sweet corn was grown 
this year and sold at 25 cents a dozen 
ears. Three weeks later a neighbor liv- 
ing almost next door sold his sweet corn 
on the Cleveland market for two cents a 
dozen! Such is the difference in men. 
Ruetenik uses his brains and the other fel- 
lows don’t. 
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w Told in the Smoke Room 


NO STORY. 


“Say,” said the city editor to the young re- 
porter, “what about the story of the Vere de 
Vere wedding that I sent you for yesterday?” 

“Oh,” replied the cub, “I went up to the church 
and we all waited, but I didn’t get a story. The 
bridegroom didn’t show up.” 


HIS COMPANY. 


A society woman wrote to an army officer: 

“Mrs. Smyth requests the pleasure of Captain 
Bunker’s company at a reception on July 16th.” 

Next day she received this note of acceptance: 

“With the exception of three men who have 
the measles, and one who is in the guard-house, 
Captain Bunker’s company accepts Mrs. Smyth's 
kind invitation for the 16th.” 


AN INGENIOUS METHOD. 


There were twin boys in the Murphy family, 
six months of age. Neighbors often wondered 
how Mrs. Murphy knew them apart. One day 
Mrs. O’Flaherty said to her, ‘“‘Foine pair of boys 
you've got, Mrs. Murphy; but how do you iver 
till thim apart?” “Faith, and that’s aisy, Mrs. 
O'Flaherty,” replied Mrs. Murphy. “I put me 
finger in Dinnis’ mouth, and, if he _ bites, it’s 
Moike.”’ 


AN ORGAN RECITAL. 


At the meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society it 
took some time to get down to business. Mrs. 
Wiggins told of her recent operation for appen- 
dicitis, and Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. Biggins had 
reminiscences of similar experiences. At last a 
lady rose to go. “I thought,’ she exclaimed to 
her hostess in the hall, “that it was to be a 
business meeting, but I find it is an organ 
recital.” 


THE IMPOLITENESS OF CURIOSITY. 


The goose had been carved, and everybody 
had tasted it. It was excellent. The negro min- 
ister, who was the guest of honor, could not 
restrain his enthusiasm. 

“Dat’s as fine a goose as I evah see, Bruddah 
Williams,” he said to his host. “Whar did 
you git such a fine goose?” 

“Well, now, pahson,’’ replied the carver of the 
goose, exhibiting great dignity and_ reticence, 
“when you preaches a speshul good sermon, I 
never axes you whar you got it. I hopes you 
will show me de same consideration.” 


THE LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


Sir Horace Plunkett, chum of Colonel Roose- 
velt, once delivered a lecture in Dublin, Ireland. 
on the best way to improve conditions among 
the poor. At that time Sir Horace was not 








exactly a finished speaker. His tongue could not 
do justice to the riches of his mind. 

The day following his address he received from 
a lady a note containing this statement :— 

“What you need is two things: (1) a wife, 
and (2) lessons in elocution.”’ 

To this Plunkett sent this reply: 

“T have received your letter saying that I 
need two things: (1) a wife, and (2) lessons in 
elocution. Those are only one. 


ANOTHER KIND OF FINANCE. 


Norman B. Mack, who is a_ politician, and 
who, therefore, never tells anything but the 
truth, relates this story about himself: 

On one of my trips to New York I had to visit 
a bank that is not very well known. I got mixed 
up in my sense of location, and finally I asked 
a newsboy to direct me to the building, telling 
him that I would give him half a dollar for his 
services. He agreed, and led me to the bank, 
which was only four doors away. 

“That,” I remarked, as I gave him the money, 
“was half a dollar easily earned.” 

“T know it,” he said, “but, boss, you must 
remember that bank directors are paid high in 
New York.” 


THE SINECURE IS DEAD. 


A man who gets a job nowadays under the 
civil service has to work. If he doesn’t, he is 
fired and a real man is put in his place. But it 
was not like this in the good days of old. Sena- 
tor Bankhead, of Alabama, tells the story of a 
man he met on the street in Washington years 
ago when civil service in the Government had 
just been established. 

“Well,” said the man, “I’ve been working my- 
self to death for the last three months trying 
to get a civil service appointment, but you can 
bet your life I’m going to take it easy now.” 

“Well, I suppose you failed through lack of 
influence,” sympathized the senator. 

“No,” said the man. “I’ve gotten the appoint- 
ment.” 


THE CANNY MR. CHOATE. 


Joseph Choate, a big figure in law and diplo- 
macy, was once associated in a law case in New 
York with a young Hebrew attorney, who, when 
the case had been won, felt uncertain as to what 
fee he should charge for his services. He decided 
to ask the advice of the senior counsel, Mr. 
Choate. 

“That’s all right, my boy,” said Choate kind- 
ly: “I'll attend to it. I am about to send in my 
bill, and I will just double the amount and send 
you a cheque for your half.” 

In a few days the young Hebrew received a 
cheque, which was ten times as big as_ the 
amount he had thought would be due him. He 
immediately wrote to Mr. Choate and expressed 
his delight and gratitude, and, in a postcript, he 
added this: 

“Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
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SLIP A BOX OF 
so Candies 


IN YOUR GRIP 














A clean stomach 


1 and a clear head are 


It takes but litth: room and makes you doubly 
welcome. Conncisseurs alwys prefer 


COCOA AND 
s CHOCOLATES 
For Purity, Quality. Flavor 


Our Candies made on the premises. 


130-132 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 


e | the guarantees of 
eyo) Abbey’s Salt 
is | 25c and 60c bottle. 


Sold everywhere. 
81 





























Many New and 
Delicious Dishes 


Can be Prepared With 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese 


“ Spreads like Butter” 











--but one of the most delicious is ‘Cheese Straws.’’ Try 
it! It's very simple, and a more delightfully tempting and 





appetizing dish could not be conceived. 
Cheese Straws ie | 

ake one No. 2 size package Inger- Ingersoll Cream Cheese is soft and creamy—with a 
Take o a Pp is 

11 C , one tablespoon- : .. : , 
ful butter, one-half cup bread crumbs rich, distinctive flavor very pleasing to the taste. 

alt and cayenne pepper to taste, six " i 
tabinenesniale flour, mix and roll Packed in two sizes: No. ai 25c.—No. 2, 15c. 
very thin. Then cutin strips a 
incl l and arter inch 
wide, Babein hetoven until elight- FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
ly brown. 











Manufactured by 


The Ingersoll Packing Gompany, Limited, Ingersoll, Ontario 
Manitoba Agents: Mason & Hickey, Winnipeg 


BOVRIL 


A Bovril sandwich is quickly made 
and is appetising and _ sustaining. 











gives you in a 
minute a com- 
forting and nu- 
tritious bouillon 
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Efficiency and Economy 
are Realized wherever | 


66Eye_ 999 ] 
King | 
Hot-Water Heating Systems 


are Installed | 


Years of experience combined with 
the use of highest grade materials have 
produced The “KING” Boiler, which 
stands in a class by itself, embodying 
all known improvements that insure 
ease in operation and economy in fuel 
consumption. 


The CORRUGATED Fire Pot, in the 
“KING” Boiler, increases its heating 
surface ONE-THIRD. 


“KING” Boilers have specially ar- 
ranged combustion chambers and stag- . 
gered Flues which compel all gases to 


be burned inside the boiler, instead of 
escaping to the chimney. 


The “KING” Grate burns ALL coal 
to a clean ash, and there are NO 
BOLTS, PINS OR NUTS to get out of “ 
order. 


“KING” BOILERS are equipped with 
a shaking Apparatus, the mechanism 
of which is so simple that a child can 
operate it equally as well as an aduit. 


“KING” Radiators, installed in con- 
junction with “KING” Boilers, insure a 
comfortably-heated home. 





Insist on having “KING” Boilers and 
Radiators specified. 


WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE HEATING BOOKLET, 
“COMFORTABLE HOMES.” SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Steel and Radiation, Limited | 


FRASER AVENUE, TORONTO 


TORONTO SHOWROOMS : MONTREAL SHOWROOMS 
80 Adelaide Street East AND SALES OFFICE: , 
92 King Street West 138 Craig Street West 
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For 


Summer 
Appetites 


A wise mother realizes the 
importance of selecting food best 
adapted to summer needs. 


Appetizing flavour, wholesome nurishment and convenience of serving 
are all found in 


Post Toasties 


No wonder the little folks are on tiptoe with anticipation when they 
see a package of this crisp, delicious food. 


Post Toasties are ready to serve direct from the package with cream, 
and sugar if desired. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Yes, thanks, 


I’m quite well. - \ 


“*Wouldn’t know 
me? Well, | hardly 


know myself when 
I realise the superb 
comfort of well-bal- 
anced nerves and per- 


fect health.” ex : ¥ 


“The change began 
when I quit coffee 
and tea, and started drinking 


POSTUM 


“I don’t give a rap about the theories; the com- 
fortable, healthy facts are sufficient. ’ 





“There's a Reason’ for Postum 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you, 
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The fact that Beans takéhigh W: for 21? hp Cheng s age of 
this continent needs no demongl bolinke ey alSo form the 


most palatable and appetizing of Dios tA. twa Ly 


Clark’s Pork we Bead are prepared from the highest 
grade pea beans; they are carefully selected and cooked 
by the most approved methods, under the direction of 
able chefs. They are not reduced to a mush, but are 
cooked whole and retain to the full the flavor and strength 
which gives them their distinctiveness and places them 


Ae in a position by themselves. 
Sg) Cvwcked with Plain Tomato and Chili Sauce. 
W. CLARK, Montreal 


Tit cevesratey” PORK AND BEANS 










































Windsor Table 
_ is pure? I’ll 
show you. 
‘Look at the salt itseli—see how clear and 
transparent and perfect the crystals are— 
sparkling like little diamonds. 

“Now taste them—notice that they dissolve instantly. And 
they leave no bitterness on the tongue. 

“I am sure of Windsor Salt quality. 

‘‘Ma’am—it’s the only salt we recommend for table use ae 
for cooking.” 


WINDS OR»-SALT 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 





GREATLY ENHANCES 
THE FLAVOUR OF SOUPS, STEWS 
AND GRAVIES 


THE ORIGINAL 
AND GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


J. W. DOUGLAS & CO. 
MONTREAL 
> CANADIAN AGENTS 
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COLONIAL FOUR POSTERS 


IN 
Solid Mexican Mahogany 


Four Poster Beds, at one time the envy of 
our master designers, are reproduced by us 
as near as consistent with modern require- 
ments will permit. We make them both in 
single and double size and we also make the 
entire suite to harmonize. 


For further information 









let us have your enquir‘es. 


TH 


TORONTO FURNITURE CO. 


Toronto a Canada 







































It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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The Mattress That 
Speaks For Itself 
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REAL REST FOR THE WEARY 


“Early to Bed 
“Early to Rise 
“Makes a Man Wealthy, Healthy and Wise.” 


More particularly so, providing you use a ““ KELLARIC.” 
There is nothing more necessary than a good Mattress in 
the Home. 


The “KELLARIC?” is built by Hand, Layer upon Layer, of 
Clean selected Cotton. Not Lumpy or Uneven, but a Soft 
Downy Even Surface, insuring Restful Sleep. 


Don’t buy Cheap Mattresses, Cheap Bedding is Costly. "Tis 
neither Comfortable, Restful or Sanitary. And you can’t 
tell just what was Stuffed into the Ticking to fill it out. 


The “KELLARIC” has a Laced Opening at the End of the 
Mattress which allows Inspection. Then our “MONEY 
BACK” Guarantee goes with every Mattress. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High Grade’ Box Springs 
and Mattresses in Canada. 


Address all Correspondence to Dept. “K”’ 


BERLIN BEDDING CO., Ltd. 


BERLIN TORONTO 
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_As small as your note book and 


ee) 


tells the story better. 





The 
Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


A miniature Kodak, so capable that it will convince the experienced amateur, so 
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simple that it will appeal to the novice. So flat and smooth and small that it will go 
readily into a vest pocket, yes, and dainty enough for milady’s hand bag. 


And the Vest Pocket Kodak is efficient. It is small, almost tiny, but the carefully 
selected meniscus achromatic lens insures good work; the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with 
iris diaphragm stops and Auto-time Scale give it a scope and range not found except in the 
highest grade cameras. Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight exposures. 
Having a fixed focus it is always ready for quick work. Has reversible brilliant finder. 
Made of metal with lustrous black finish. Right in every detail of design and construction. 
Pictures, 1544 x 2% inches. Price, $7.00. 


An important feature is that the quality of the work is so fine, the definition of the 
lens so perfect that enlargements may be easily made to any reasonable size, and at small 
cost—to post card size (34% x 5%) for instance, at 15 cents. 





Actual 
Size 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED - - - - - - -  - Toronto, Can. 
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NA-DRU-CO. 
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Royal Rose 
Talcum Powder 


HE dainty embodiment of the queenly 
rose’s fragrance. Made of best Italian 

Talc, ground to impalpable fineness, to 
which are added soothing, healing, anti- 
septic ingredients, Na-Dru-Co Royal Rose 
Talcum Powder keeps the skin soft, com- 
fortable, healthy and a joy to look upon. 





25c. A TIN AT YOUR 
DRUGGIST’S, OR WRITE 
FOR FREE SAMPLE 
TO THE 





National Drug 
and Chemical 


Co. of Canada 


Limited 
Montreal 
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All the Family Enjoy 


UPTON’S 


Jams and Marmalade 


And they are showing a preference for a line that is 
good for their health, because Upton’s goods are noted 
for their absolute purity. 


Upton’s Jams and Marmalade are compounded by 
experts, from the freshest fruits and pure cane sugar 
only, in an up-to-date factory, and they retain the only 
kind of flavor that invariably pleases the palate—the 
natural flavor of choice ripe fruit. 

Keep tab on the name “Upton,” and be sure and ask 
for this brand when giving your next grocery order. 
All good grocers stock Upton’s Jams and Marmalade. 


The T. Upton Co., Limited 


Hamilton ° ° “ Ontario 






“Good for the whole family” 
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MusicMakes the 
Home Attractive 





A HOME is a dull place without 
music. Every one appreciates 
good music, and the best may be 
found in 
20th . 
Century Piano 
“CANADA'S BIGGEST PIANO VALUE." 
It is the choice of master musi- 
cians, who admire it for its clear, 
vibrating tones and smooth action. 


There is not a harsh note on the whole 


keyboard, and every string vibrate 


with soft resonance. 
Write for our Catalogue ‘‘G,’’ 
which shows some of our 
most artistic designs. Any 
one of which would be a decor- 
ation to the finest drawing 
room. 


Sherlock - Manning 
Piano & Organ Co. 


London - Ontario 
No Street Address Necessary 
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hiclets 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Counted 
Chewing Gum 

Chiclets are the re- 
finement of chewing 
gum for people of re- 
finement. Served at 
swagser luncheons, 
teas, dinners, card par- 
ties. The only chew- 


ing gum that ever 
received the unqualified 
sanction of best society. 
It’s the peppermint—the 


true mint. 
Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packages. You can secure a 


beautiful Bird Album free. 

For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 

5- the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 





Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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Reading for the Hammock 





The Most Popular Books 





“Crossed Swords” 
By Mrs. Clement Alloway 


Cloth, $1.25 


‘“‘The Amishman”’ 
By Clyde Smith 
Cloth, $1.25 


“Maid of the 
Whispering Hills” 
By Vingie E. Roe 


A stirring romance of the 
Canadian West. 


Cloth, $1.25 


“Her Weight in 
Gold” 


By George Barr McCutcheon 
Author of “‘Graustark’’ 


Cloth, $1.00 
“Fire in Stubble” 


By Baroness Orczy 


Author of 
‘*The Scarlet Pimpernel’”’ 


Cloth, $1.25 


‘““Lalarge’s Lovers” 
By G. A. Birmingham 
Cloth, $1.25 


“The Matador of the 
Five Towns” 
By Arnold Bennett 
Cloth, $1.25 


‘““Tante’”’ 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
Cloth, $1.25 
“Chantemerle”’ 


By D. K. Broster 
Cloth, $1.25 


““A Hoosier 
Chronicle” 
By Meredith Nicholson 
Cloth, $1.50 
“The Drunkard” 


By Guy Thorne 
Cloth, $1.25 


“The Adventures of 
Dr. Whitty” 


By G. A. Birmingham 
Cloth, $1.25 


At all Booksellers, or from 


William Briggs 


~ PUBLISHER 
29-37 ee Street West 





Toronto, Canada 
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‘There is Beauty 
in Every Jar”? 





Cream on your sum- 
mer Outings. It gives the 
skin softness, whitens it 
and increases its resisting 
power, making the face 
less susceptible to ravages 
of sun and wind. 


MILKWEED CREAM 


Apply Milkweed Cream gently—without rubbing —twice a day. 
It gives your skin power to resist flabbiness,and the lines of time. 
It protects against rough winds, redness, freckles and sunburn. 
Price50 cents and $1.00. 


Preserves Good Complexions— 
Improves Bad Complexions 


A PERSONAL. TEST: 
Let us prove to youthe value of Ingram’s Toilet Specialties 
Write us the name and the address of your druggist, and we will 
send you FREK, through him, a box of assorted samples of our 
toilet essentials. Or enclose 10 cents, and we will mail samples 
Address 





direct to you. 





Frederick F. Ingram Company 
7 Ouellette Ave., Windsor, Ont. 


ch 








AKE Milkweed LU 
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Abolish Kitchen Slavery 


Don’t ruin your 
health slaving in 
the kitchen from 
morning till 
night these hot 
Summer _ § days. 
There’s no neces- 
sity for it when 
you can have this 
best of all kit- 
chen helpers — a 
Knechtel Kitchen 
Cabinet. It keeps 
keeps’ everything 
just where you 
can lay hands on 
it, thus doing 
away with most 
of the tiresome 
walking back and 
forth from _kit- 
chen to pantry 
and from pantry 
to kitchen. 

The KNECHTEL 
is a practical, up- 
to-date Cabinet — 
beautifully finish- 
ed in Oak, and 
has: Flour, sugar 
and meal bins, 
spice jars, bread 
and cake boxes, 
plate racks, slid- 
ing shelves and 
many other con- 
veniences. 

Ask your dealer 
to show you the 
five KNECHTEL 
styles. 





Look for the Trade Mark 


NECHTEL 


ITCHEN 
ABINET 





Registered 


Beautifully illustrated catalogue 
“A” mailed on request. 


Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet 
Company, Ltd. 


Hanover Ontario 
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BEAUTY & HEALTH 
ARE YOURS 








For two cents a day you can have a 
vapor bath, which means Health and beau- 
ty to you. The famous beauties of an- 
cient Rome were constant users of the 
vapor bath, as are the famous beauties of 
the present day. The vapor bath has 
been long proven as one of the gurest and 
safest ways to health, and as a result 
beauty also. 


The Buckeye Vapor Bath Cabinet is 
constructed on scientific principles, and is 
wonderful in the results that it accom- 
plishes. 


The pores are opened by a natural pro- 
cess, and the perspiration flows out of 
them, bringing with it all the germs and 
waste matter of the body, thus thoroughly 
cleansing your system. It marvellously 
relieves rheumatism, grippe, colds, kidney 
and liver troubles, ete. Keeps children in 
natural robust health. And the price of 
such a bath is only two cents daily. 


Over 600,000 now in use. 
Write for our health and beauty book, 
and let us tell you how useful the Buck- 


eye can be to you and show you the 
methods by which it works. 


McCREERY MFG. CO. 


740 DORR ST. 


TOLEDO -_ - - OHIO 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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The New Perfection Oil Cook-stove 
Suits Everybody 


It suits the most exacting French chef. It suits the housewife. It is 
found in luxurious villas—in camps—in farms—in humble city houses. 
Everybody uses it; everybody likes it, It is the all-round stove for all the 
year round. It bakes, broils, roasts and toasts as well as a coal range. It is 
equipped with a special heating plate, and we sell the New Perfection oven, 
broiler, toaster and pancake griddle—each specially designed for use with the 


N Cw Pe rject I On Free Cook-Book 
pencil 


© il Coo k- steve Cook-Book also given 


to anyone sending 5 
All dealers sell the stove. It is handsomely cents to cover mail- 
finished in nickel, with cabinet top, drop shelves, 
towel racks, etc. Long chimneys, enameled tur- 
quois-blue. Made with 1, 2 or 3 burners. 





ing cost. 











THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINNIPEG, MONTREAL, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX AND 
QUEEN CITY DIVISION, TORONTO 
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aa © se Q Avoid Household Toil 


The Royal Electrie Suction Cleaner 


Let the New Century Do weighs only 10 Ibs., and embodies all the 


features and conveniences of the 


Your Clothes Washing | | trvener "Sm aul 


Write for our catalogue with prices and 
see how necessary it is for every house- 

















It goes right after the dirt and removes every 


trace without the slightest injury to the most keeper to have a Royal Suction Cleaner. 
delicate fabric—and ‘‘SO EASY.”’ nists aly takai 


Ask any good dealer to demonstrate how the will find this a profit- 
New Century saves time and strength. Look a hoe — te — 

: y 1ei »usiness. 
at the springs that do half the work and the Write for idea and 
ball-bearings that make it run “SO EASY.” 


particulars. 
Notice the Rust-Proof shaft that makes the 


machine rigid and lasting, and also THE ROYAL 
the Anti-Warp rust-proof steel SPECIALTY CO. 


5 i insi es an ctur 
meg sprung into groove inside Larg “ eames ers 
; 5106 St. Clair Ave. 
These are unique features. CLEVELAND 
This machine pays for itself in the OHIO 
clothes it saves. Ask for 
“Aunt Salina’s Wash- 
day Philosophy’’—anin- 
teresting booklet show- 
ing many ways of light- 
ening,work.on washday. 


MMER-Dowsweut | +} 


HAMILTON, CANADA. “MITES 







































A STRONG, CONVENIENT 
TABLE 


When visitors arrive suddenly you can always be 
at ease if you have the Peerless Folding Table. It 
is light and strong, weighs only 12 lbs., but will 
support half a ton by actual test. 

It can be set up in an instant and folded and put 


away conveniently when not in use. An indispens 
able table for lawn parties, card parties, visitors, 
ete. 

Write for our catalog ‘‘H’’ and see our styles and 
prices. We will send you the name of your nearest 
dealer, so that you can see the table for yourself. 


HOURD & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 
London - - Ontario 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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“That’s What | Call ." WOMEN—MEN 





make the most of yourself. 
Means much to you. You can 


oe ‘‘polish your personality” and 
beauty lines just as a jeweller 
a rea a’ makes his gems glow and 
f sparkle, by using Blackstone 

Vacuum Massager in your 
0 home. Gives a woman a 
fresh, lovely face, tinted by 
her own natural color. Men 
delight in its use after shav- 
ing. Running water operates 
it. Attach to faucet. Price 
$5.00 by mail, if not sold by 
your dealer, Sold on money 
back guarantee. Send 2-cent 
stamp for FREE BEAUTY 
BOOK. AGENTS WANTED. 


Blackstone Sales Co. 


76 Metcalfe Street 
St. Thomas, Ontario 








MADAME DUCHATELLIER 


SOLE INVENTOR OF 


APPLIANCES 


For om Sha) 
of the Nose. tent S. 
D.G. (France and Abroad) 
Narrows, Straightens, 
Reduces Noses all Shapes, 
and suitable for al! cases. 
Special Treatment for 
Red Noses, Blackheads, Acne, Spots, Wrinkles and 
Flabbiness completely eradicated and the complexion 
beautified by Creme de Beaute. Beaume d'Orient. 
Poudre de Riz “Sans Pareille.” Please Note. Postage 
on letter to France Seents. Beware of Contrefits. 


FEARMAN’S | "=== 
STAR BRAND 


Breakfast Bacon |] A GREATER DEMAND 


Cannot be equalled for 





i ] dn S M n- exists to-day for successful sales- 
ae eee wee . men than for men for any other 


folk appreciate a nice, commercial business. 
brown, crisp slice of Fear- Have you realized that the stepping 


man’s Baconin ) stone to successful salesmanship is 
: torepresent a progressive magazine? 
the morning. _ — . 


TRY IT FARMER’S MAGAZINE, Canada’s 


leading tarm monthly, wants men 
For camping, Fear- coy i\ in every locality in Canada to take 
man’s is ideal, and \ subscriptions. 

will keep long and 
taste delicious. 


ee for . you and at the same time pay you 


SSS liberally. Write for particulars to 


F. W. Fearman Co. The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


Limited 143-149 University Avenue, 
HAMILTON ONTARIO panne _— 





You do not require any experience 
to join our Sales Force. We train 











It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Pember’s Producti ) ATIC. 
“ta seas — | MENN EN 5 








Call at the 
store and 
have New 
Pem be: 
Transforma- 
tion private- 
ly demon- 
strated. See 
its novel and 
unusual value 
to you, irre- 
spective of 
years. See 
the rare and 
artistic new 
Switches on 
view, and the 
whole show- 
ing of un- 
usualand ar- 
tistic Hair 
Needs for 
women with 
taste. 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 





For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 


Make your A ‘ fi 
Relieves al! Skin Irritations 


appointment ‘7 
to fit your 
convenience. 


We find it 
necessary to 
ask you to call and see the new ideas instead 
of describing them in print, as heretofore. This 
is necessary in order to prevent imitating. GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


The Pember Store, Next Yonge St. Arcade, Toronto Newark, IN.’ J. 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 

















IRON IN COMFORT 


With the 
“R-K” SELF-HEATING IRON 


The R-K Self Heating Iron does away with ironing in a warm house. 
You may take it to the coolest room in the house, or outside under 
the trees 

The R-K heats itself and burns five hours for one cent. No waiting 
or wasting time with half-cold irons. No tiresome waiking from bot 
stove to ironing board. 

Pays for itself in a short time. Just what is needed on the farm, sum- 
mer cottage, or for camping. Can be instantly turned into a small 
gas stove, for preparing a light meal on a hot day. 

You need one in your home. Write to-day for descriptive circular. 


oy 
= RICE-KNIGHT, LTD., TORONTO AND REGINA 


WILSON’S INVALIDS’ PORT WINE 


(a la Quina du Pérou) 
| A delicious summer beverage that is as good for you as it tastes. 
Just pure, fresh juice of selected Oporto Grapes 
combined with Peruvian Cinchona Bark in exactly 
the right proportions to make a delightfully good- 
tasting, delicately fragrant thirst-quencher that is 
cooling, revivifying and permanently strengthening. 
Blend with cold soda or any good, sparkling 
mineral water. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 146 BIG BOTTLE. 
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Section 
_ HOW TO OPEN, KEEP and _ 
CLOSE A SET OF BOOKS WHAT ARE 


“ H : ‘ ” 
The Elements of Bookkeeping and Business Practice OUTING HANDBOOKS ? 
By W. J. ROSS, A.C.A. 
Oontains much advanced accountancy information and has a They are a series of two hundred volumes covering 
glossary of commercial] terms. Send One Dollar and get the book. all phases of outdoor and home life. “From bee-keep- 
ing to big game shooting’ indicates the scope. 
W.d. deena ~ Box 176, + ere Ontario The series is based on the plan of one subject toa 
ra : book and each book complete. The authors are experts. 
Pec cor. Every book is specially prepared for this series. 
While OUTING Handbooks are uniform in size and 
ae appearance they are not in any sense connected. Size 
What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 442 x 7% inches. Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. 
‘*The oae mages which maintains its popularity by Fixed price, seventy cents per volume, postage 5c, extra. 
giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable articles,” SEND ALL ORDERS TO 
‘No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious m 


editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker MacLEAN PUBLISHING Co., Limited 


and ony oy aiden ann: tinaia Technical Book Department, 
. e per year. 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE Toronto, Canada 
143-149 University Ave. Toronto 
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THE WATER OF QVALITY 


Not only does it help to remove the 

devitalizing wastes from the system, 

but its exquisite saline flavor will 
delight your palate as well. 
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“SPARKLING” “STILL” 
y At all cafes, hotels, bars, drug stores or a a 
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Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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LICE DESTROYING DELPH NESf EGG 
JUST OUT FROM ENGLAND 


SIX OF THESE EGGS IN SIX NESTS WILL KILL MILLIONS OF 
LICE ON. YOUR HENS AND IN THE NEST, AS WELL AS 
INCREASE YOUR EGG YIELD 2 per cent. by allowing the vermin 
ridden hens to sleep comfortably at night and take on vitality for egg 
production instead of sitting up all night picking off the parasites. We 
ave received the last shipment of these eggs from England this year, and 
will not guarantee to fill every order sent in (but in this case your money 
is refunded). Eggs are made of dull china, full size, packed 6 to a box 
with instructions in each box, delivered free to any address in the world 
for 9’°c per box, or 2 boxes for $f.60. 

Will not taint eggs, used largely in England under sitting Hens, Ti 
keys, Geese and Ducks. Rush your order or you will certainly get dis- 


appointed for this season. 


We are agents for Tamlin’s 


: f British Nonpareil Incubators and other 
Poultry Appliances. 


fe issue : i i strate > - 
We issue a beautiful illustrated catalogue as well as a neat little book on Poultry diseases and 


their cure, both are FREE to any one sending the postage to mail them, which is 5e. 


P. S.—Don’t forget the Eggs. Order immediately. 


BRADLEY’S POULTRY SUPPLY HOUSE, 114 Waverly St., Ottawa, Ont. 




















THE MOST PERFECT PRESERVATION FOR 1HE 


SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


One’s Face and Hands have to bear a great deal from exposure to Sun, 
Wind, and the use of Hard Water, and some consideration and care 


are certainly due to them. 


It is so much easier to prevent discomfort 


than to get rid of it; the surest means is to apply a little 


night and morning. 





BEETHAMS 


a-rola 


It will keep the skin in perfect condition all the 


year round, preventing and removing roughness, redness, tan and irri- 


tation. 


Get a bottle from your chemist to-day. 


M.BEETHAM & SON, - 


CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 














‘root. 


THE PRIDE OF THE HOSTESS 


ST. VINCENT ARROWROOT is the final touch to a good meal, which makes the hos- 


tess justly proud. 


from everyone wlio tastes it. 


Vincent Arrow- 
root is unexcel- 
led. Ask your 
grocer about St. 
Vincent Arrow- 
Onee you 
try it you will 
always use it. 


Send for our free 
book of recipes. 


ST. VINCENT 
ARROWROOT 


KINGSTOWN - 


It makes such delicious, dainty desserts, and meets with high favor 


For eustards, blane manges, puddings, biscuits, ete., St. 


ASS —— 


GROWERS & EXPORTERS *% 


ASSOCIATION 
ST. VINCENT, B.W.I. 


Or from the Agents— Wallace Anderson, Toronto, or 
L. H. Millan, Hamilton, Canada. 
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mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Restore and Gé& O ci g a 
Guard Your 

Death Wath xyaonor 
XYGEN is life. Humanity’s boon. Nature supplies it 


abundantly. Free as the air you breathe. No matter 
what disease you have. 


OXYDONOR 


Causes to be supplied this natural force, this inexhaustible source of life, health and vigor of 
body and mind. 


Absorbed into the system while you rest or sleep. 

Kevitalizing the human organism by Nature’s own process. 

Eliminating disease without drugs or medicines. 

— quickly and easily applied, and always ready for use for grown persons 
or children. 

Oxydonor makes its possessor master of his or her own health all the time— 
au preventive of disease and destroyer of sickness, so simple a child can 
upply it. No expense after the purchase price, no drugs or medicines, pills, 
plasters, massage or batteries. But a rational, natural means for making 
sick people well, discovered and perfected by an eminent physician, and 
endorsed by physicians. 

Write us if you value your health The genuine is plainly stamped with 
und that of your’ family = and the name of the discoverer and in- 
friends. Write to-day for our won- ventor—Dr. H. Saneche. Patented by 
derful Free Book the Canadian Government. 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY 


Do) 364 West St. Catherine Street, MONTREAL 
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With his most respectful complimen 


attention of his fashionable custome: 


Rose du Moulin (rouge pour (e visage). 


Eau de Cologne Hegemonienne. 


Eau de Cologne Imperiale. 
Creme Secret de Bonne Femme. 


Sapoceti, savon pour la toilette. 
Poudre Ladies in all Climates. 


E.au de Toilette Gardenia. 
Créme de fraises. 


Eau du Cog. 


de Paris. 


~ 


Bon Vieux Temps. 


Apres l’'Ondee. 
Jick 
Chypre 


Rue de la Paix. 
Sillage. 


Quand vient l'ete. 


Tsao-Ko 
©0006 06006080 80 
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Parfums pour le Vaporisateur : 
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Absolute Safety for your 
Valuables 


A Safety Deposit Box at Home for jewels, 
Silverware, money and small valuables, that 
you use at home, need at home, and must 
keep at home. 

Adds to the Renting Value; 
Adds to the Selling Value; 
of any apartment, flat, dwelling or hotel 


? ma Sy 


INS 


48 
4 
Avi 


We can Wy, Oe 
show you we at nah ' Wh 
| vi, 


how to. retain 
your youthful ap 


a 


Send for descriptive folder “C.” 


Freek Clark & Co., Ltd. 
10 Adelaide St. W. Toronto 
pe 


MS r 














pearance. at . ‘ea! 
We eradicate moles, 
warts, superfluous hair, wrinkles, aene 
or smallpox marks, or any blemish on 
the face. Our preparations will make 
your complexion beautifully clear and 
fine. We can give your hair that heal 
thy, lustrous appearance, and improve 
your figure with absolute safety. 
Write for our catalogue ‘‘D,’’ with 
list of remedies and prices. You will 
then see how very easy it is to acquire 
the beauty you ought to have. 




















The Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College St. Estab. 1892 Toronto 











THE BESTFOR YOUR HOME 


You cannot clean your house by sweeping it. You can only stir up 
a dust which ruins your hangings and furniture, beside the health of 
all in the house. You should bave a vacuum cleaner 

No vacuum cleaner at any price is better than the Sunday Vacuum 
Cleaner. It gives more vacuum for the amount of power consumed than 
any other cleaner made. It is light and convenient. It is durable and 
absolutely reliable. 

Write for our catalogue of details, testimonials and prices. They 
show the best of reasons for your owning a Sunday Vacuum Cleaner. 


THE OTTAWA VACUUM CLEANER MFG. CO., Limited 
DALHOUSIE ST. . . OTTAWA, ONTARIO 

























Send for new catalog 


DIAMONDS 


RINGS. WATCHES, 
$10 ETC. 


* 10 United Watch & Jewelry Co. 
$ 3 Bay St., Toronto 





/yoldss BATH TUB 


Coste little, no plumbing, requires little water. Weight 

15 pounds, and foi ts into small roll. Full length athe, 
far better than tin tube. Lasts for years. Write for special 
agents offer and full description. ROBINSON MPG OH 


Chatham, Ont., Mfrs, Turkish Bath Cabinets. 

















Tooth Brush 
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A Pleasantly Attractive Home 


Your lime cannot be as pleasant as it ought to be if you sweep it with a 
broom. The broom stirs up a dust that gets into the carpets, furniture and 
hangings, and ruins them. The only way to keep their new and fresh appear- 
ance is by the use of the vacuum cleaner. 


Our stationary plant as designed for use in the ordinary household is 


unequalled in value. It cleans perfectly, is easy to operate, and never gets out 
of order. 


We have them in all sizes, to suit all conditions, 
and at all prices. 


Write for our catalogue ‘‘R’’ and tell us what 
kind of work you want the Invincible to do. We 
will show you the best vacuum cleaner for the work. 


%) THE INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR 
j MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Se Ata\./ TORONTO, ONTARIO 















Straight Talks on Business 


By William Gamble 


E CANNOT do better than quote a few lines of the Author’s 

‘‘ foreword” as a guide to his purpose in collecting this rich 

store of wisdom and suggestions drawn from a wide experience 
of business, its ways and personnel. 


“To achieve success it is not machinery that is needed, but men, 
in the highest sense of the word, who can shake off the slipshod 
indifference which besecs so many to-day; men who are keenly 
alive to the trend of things around them and who feel that they 
are in business not as a pastime, nor as an unpleasant necessity, 
but as a human duty, to fulfill a social position in the world; 
to do something, if possible, which will leave it, if only in their 
owr little circle, better than they found it.” 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS: 





“On Advertising.” “On Observation.” 

“About Profit.” “Machinery Versus Labor.” 
“About Giving Credit.” “Old Men Versus Young Men.” 
“The Man We Want.” “Expedients.” 


“The Earnence of Business.” 


Price - - - - $1.00, Postpaid 
Technical Books, 143 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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FLOOR FINISH 


Use It For Nothing 
But Finishing Floors 


LASTICA Floor Finish is not an “all 
KF, purpose” varnish. It is strictly a 

Floor Varnish, and is designed for no 
other purpose than finishing floors. It is 
trade-marked like this— 


> — a 


ASTI 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 


Because of the specially treated oil, and other high- 
grade materials used in its composition, Elastica 
presents an exceedingly durable surface, which it 
is difficult to mar or seratch. Elastica ‘will make 
your floors beautiful, sanitary, mar-proof and water- 
proof, and it dries over night. 


Send for descriptive booklet, Ask your dealer. 


Jeentow Yar 


TORONTO - WINNIPEG 
Canadian Factory of Standard Varnish Works 


New York, Chicago, London, Berlin, 
Brussels, Melbourne 


Largest in the world and first to establish definite 
standards of quality. Lil 
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“The Star”’ 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 





For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 

Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 

Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to 
order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 


_ The Best Pad Made. 
Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
for you. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or ova! 
Look for our trade-mark “ Star.” 


These Pads for Sale in Canada by 


T. Eaton Co., Limited, . ‘ loronto, Ont. 
John Kay Co., Limited, - - loronto, Ont, 
Murray-Kay Co,, Limited, ‘ - Toronto, Ont. 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, . Toronto, Ont, 
Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, Ont, 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Chas. Duncan & Sons, Limited, . Brantford, Ont, 
T. C. Watkins, Limited, - Hamilton, Ont. 
T, Eaton Co., Limited, , - Winnipeg, Man. 
Hudsons Bay Co., - . Vancouver, B.C, 
David Spencer, Limited » 2 . Vancouver, B.C, 


Booklet on Request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
158 West 62nd Street Chicago, Ill . 














If you cannot get the right time, 
get the 


HOMAN SUN CLOCK 


(The Modern Sundial), 
fy aod set your watch by it. 


| 10/- to £7-10 


ss xf } 1] by parcel post. 
7 
ie ; 


Go'd Medal 
Turin 1911. 


Part culars from 
At free , 


; W. HOMAN. 
—_—__—_ > 20, Renfrew &t., 
xf . Clasg ow. Scotland. 


YOU CAN 


become a first-class Ad. Writer in three months by study 
ing our lessons at home during your spare time, 


The entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. Shall we 
send you full particulars? 
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ae vool A i fear 


Let us show you how easy it is to be rid of this habit, which destroys your business 
or social success. We cure it permanently 
IN THREE DAYS 


_ The Gatlin Treatment is acknowledged by all to be the most successful in the world. 
No hypodermic injection, just a simple scientific treatment with no bad after effects. 
Call, write, or phone for literature explaining method of treatment. 


THE GATLINSINSTITUTE 
428 Jarvis Street A. HARGRAVE,’ Manager TORONTO, ONT. 


Phone North 4538 
Montreal Institute, 148 St. Hubert Street, cor. Dorchester. Phone East 4224 











Cure that Bunion 
| No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 
Neadathe Wafers Dr. Scholl's Bunion Right 


le aw removes the cause of your bunion orenlarged 
toe joint by permanently straightening the 


crooked toe. Gives INSTANT RELIEF 
TLQAKL Morn | anda FINAL CURE of all bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe _ stretchers 


never cure. Dr. Seholl’s 
Bunion Right is comfort- 
able, sanitary, convenient. 
Guaranteed or money back. 
50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at 
drug and shoe stores, or direct from 


The C. Scholl Mfg. Co., 472 King St. W. 
Toronto Illustrated Booklet Free 


s 
: 
. 

































Easier and Better Cleaning 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner is much easier to operate 
than the old style broom. It does not exhaust the energy 
of the’one wbo operates it, leaving them in a tired con- 
dition to do the remaining part of the housework. It 
weighs only a few pounds 
and may easily be carried - 
Rthecarae f Pang ttsAet hating ps dsct4 
from one part of the house to | 
another, as may be seen in SS ——————————rrrOOeeon 
the illustration. It has a special 























brush for picking up bits of 
cotton, lint, fluff, etc., the bogie of other vacuum cleaners. Expense 
of operating is smaller than that of any other cleaner, as a smaller 
amount of current is required to give the same amount of vacuum. 


Sent charges paid to any part of Canada $30.50. Your money 
refunded immediately if the machine is not all we claim. 


Send for our illustrated catalog and let us show you the 
superiority of the Premier over other vacuum cleaners. 


THE IRVING ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., LTD. 


Sole Distributing Agents 


28 TORONTO ARCADE TORONTO. ONTARIO 
LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS 
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Ornamental Fencing 


affords protection to your lawns, 
flowers and children, in addition 
to adding a finishing touch of 
beauty that is most pleasing to the 
eye and Satisfying to the owner. 


Peerless Ornamental Fencing is un- 
0 equaled for beauty of design, artistic 
finish and strength of construction. 


We have spent years in the manu- 
facture of fencing and consequently we 
know what is best _to give real fence serv- 
iceand how to make such a fence at a @ 
price you are willing to pay. Don’t be § 

™ misled by the inferior and cheap article 
offered by catalog houses, because such 
fencing is dear at any price. J 
Our Agent will supply you, but Mm 
if there is none near write us direct, i 
mentioning the name of your dealer, and A 

we will see that your requirements receive MM 
prompt attention. 

Write for our printed matter. 
It is mailed free on request. 


The Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Co. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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PURE. 
HEALTHY 
~~" "SKIN 


Gives You!‘a}jBeautiful and Healthy 
Face 


A 


MADAME MARIE, Montreal’s not- 
ed Dermatologist, guarantees all her 
treatments. Removes permanently 








smallpox pittings, scars, deep wrinkles, 
pimples, blackheads, freckles, relaxa- 
tion, sallowness, acne, ete. Scientific 





Massages and Treatments for face, 
scalp, bust and body. 


Ladies come from all part of Canada 
and United States to undergo special 
treatment at my private sanitorium. 
Liquid Beauty Powder will give your 
skin the clearness and freshness of a 
lily. Price $2.00. 


If your skin is sallow, moth patched, 
freckled or pimpled, Madame Marie’s 
Peerless Face Bleach and Electricine 
will cure the worst case. The two, 
$5.00. 


Japanese Rouge for lips and cheeks 
is perfectly harmless and gives the 
skin a delicate rose tint. One dollar, 
sent to any address by express. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘The Soul of 
Beauty,’’ with list of remedies and 
prices. Mailed immediately on receipt 
of 4c. postage. 


Madame Marie 


Dept. ** D.”’ 








132 Mansfield St., Montreal, Que. 























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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aves-onedton 
in seven 


‘Figure up your annual coal bill, 
divide it by seven, and you have the amount 
the Hecla Furnace will save you every year. 
@ The steel-ribbed fire-pot does it. Adding steel ribs 
to the fire-pot increases its radiating surface three times 
more than is possible by any other method. The steel- 
ribbed fire-pot heats the air quicker. It sends the heat 
through the registers instead of up the chimney. @ Examine 
the Hecla. Compare it with other Furnaces. @ You will 
find every feature that makes for convenience and ease 
, of operation. But the Hecla is the only one that has 

Section of the Steel-ribbed Fire-pot—the fire-pot which saves 



















































fire- pot | thousands of users one ton of coal in seven. 
showing ribs 

mt\ HECLA 
which save 

itonin7. Py FURNACE 




























No Gas or Dust 





Burns wood 
as well as 







coal. 
Writ Dept. M.M. 





And this furnace cannot,pos- 
sibly leak gas or dust. The 
Ai<ss] = joints, usually bolted or 
‘|| eee cemented, are fused in the 
Hecla ina perfectly tight 
joint. Time and service 
MTN Tri! a See cannot loosen the Fused 
i ll Wt 5 Joint. The fusing welds 
il ‘she, rete | the Hecla Radiator into 
te ! ee Ut hee one piece. 

Pe Our Booklet “Comfortand 


Health”’ should be in the 
Fini = SS — 











hands of everyone who 
has a heating probl: m 
to solve. It will be 
sent free of « harge. 








Clare Bros. & Co., Limited, Preston, Ontario 
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Don’t Doctor Corns 


With Steel 


them. That just removes Now you simply apply this plaster. It is 
thetop layer. It leavesthe done inajiffy. The pain instantly stops, 
main part to grow. and the corn is forgotten. 

A slip of the blade may This wonderful wax gently loosens the 
meaninfection. Sometimes corn. In two days the whole corn, root and 
a dangerous infection, branch, comes out. No soreness, no dis- 

This form of home 
surgery should be ended 
forever. 

A few years ago a chem- Fifty million corns have been removed 
ist invented the B&B wax inthis way. Millions of people know it. 
—the heart of the Blue-jay Justtry it yourself, and never again wiil you 
plaster. let corns cause you pain. 


comfort. 


Please don’t doubt it. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (159) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


























This is the ‘‘ Strathcona,” not a faddy shape—but 
just a good comfortable double collar—well made 
and comfortable. 


TWO FOR A QUARTER EVERYWHERE 


Only the genuine Success have the Success sig- 
nature. 














3 WHAT IS KILLING YOUR LAWN ? 


There are three things that destroy your lawns; Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain and Crab Grass. 


The Clipper Mower is the only mower that will cut the above and drive 
them from your lawn. In addition to destroying these plants it will give 
a good, strong sod. 


Old style mowers catch the top of the grass first and break the 
feeders at the root thus killing it. The Clipper does not touch the grass 
till it cuts it. The feeder of the roots are not injured and the grass 
becomes thick, producing a beautiful uniform lawn. 


Once you use a Clipper you would not be without it. 
Send for Catalog 


cal CLIPPER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
DIXON ILLINOIS 
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Four odors—Violet, 
Carnation, Rose — fra- 
grant asthe flowers 
themselves—and Karsi, 
arich Oriental perfume 


Note the patented 
Hinged-cover Box 





Deliciously soft, tine, antiseptic and absorbent. Whether 
used in the nursery or for the toilet or after shaving, 
Williams’ ‘l'alc Powder has the same degree of perfection that 
has distinguished Williams’ Shaving Soaps for generations. 


How to get a dainty silver-plated Vanity Box 


Simply buy a box of Williams’ Talc Powder, any odor; send us the 

. name of the dealer from whom you bought it, the date of purchase 

A) and ten 2-cent stamps (20 cents), and we will send the Vanity Box 

a, to you at once. This is an article of real value—one 

% <Q that you would willingly pay a dollar or more for at a 

. ‘SQ jeweler’s, at least a good many women have told us so. 
SN , 





Ithasa Hingedcover, Concentrating Mirror, anda French Powder Puff. The 
little mirror, alone, makes the Vanity Box indispensable to every woman. 


Address The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 245 Maple Ave., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Matchless 
Cold Cream, Dentalactic Tooth Powder, Etc. 








“Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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TRAVEL IN COMFORT 


With a Monarch Knit Sweater Coat 


The sweater coat is a most necessary 
article of travel as far as comfort is 
concerned. If you are taking a short 
trip or a world’s tour, you will enjoy 
it much more by taking with you a 
‘*Monareh Knit’’ Sweater Coat. Famous 
for comfort and wear. 
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FOR MEN 


We have the shaker coat. A closely woven 
garment of pure wool with collar which may 
be worn open or buttoned. This garment is 
in high favor with men who are particular 
about their comfort and appearance. 














FOR WOMEN 


We have a _ particularly handsome 


de> @ Pat — ‘6 
coat of pure ribbed wool. A glance at Ask — dealer to show you Monarch 
the illustration will convince you of Knit’’ goods. He will be pleased to do so, 
its most attractive appearance, and the ™_ . > eae » hect i Ce ss 
as “anaes Sa” le a teneneten because they are the best in his store. All 
of comfort and wearing quality. good stores sell Monareh Knit. 


The Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE; DUNNVILLE, ONT 
Factories at Dunnville. St. Thomas, St, Cochasines. Buffalo 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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VISITORS WILL NOT F WORRY YOU 





If you own a Kindel Bed you can always make your visitors comfortably 
a at home without the slightest worry. 4 The a Kindel Bed 1sa handsome daven- 
we =* port ot which any one may be proud, and can 2 by a simple turn be converted 







a. 7 Anto a comfortable and soothing bed. A child can operate it. 


Send for our beautifully A 
illustrated catalog ‘‘K’’ of \ 
styles and prices. The eleg- 
ance of the designs and the 


low prices will easily con- 
viace you. 


dash aN THE KINDEL 
Lt 7 BED CO., LTD. 


: —= 4 Toronto Ontario 
~Kindel buy Ne 
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The Remington Cubs 
demonstrate the only 
bottom ejecting Pump Gun 
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i Solid-Breech, Hammerless. Safe. 






Bottom Ejeection—empty shells are thrown downward—smoke and gases go the 
same way, too—insuring uninterrupted sight—rapid pointing always. 
Solid Breech—Hammerless—pertectly balanced—a straight, strong sweep of 
beauty from stock to muzzle. 
Three Safety Devices—accidental discharge impossible. 
Simple Take-Down—a quarter turn of the barrel does it—earrying, cleaning, 
interchange of barrels made easy—your fingers are your only tools. 

For trap or field work the fastest natural pointer. 

Your dealer has one. Look it over to-day. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. ._ 
299 Broadway R Ae3 New]York City 
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OUT IN GROUND 
LIKE A CISTERN 


The Jenne gas gener- 
ator makes a pure white 
light. 

I give three times as 
large a plant for your 
money. It is absolutely 
safe. The generator is put 
out in the ground like a 
cistern, and will last. a 
lifetime. 


S <a, 
ir 


with con- 


Dotted lines show 


Write for our illustrated 
catalogue and look at the 
construction of this gen- 
erator. It is quite simple. 


C. R. JENNE, 10 ALICE ST., 
TORONTO. 


Frame Work before it is combined 
crete in the bottom of Pit. 


position of Gas Bell. 





Parisian Fine Art Photos 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 
Collectors, Artists Framing, etc. 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 
illustrations is sent for 50c in 
money order or 55¢ in stamps. 
Beautiful collections of Illustrated 
Postcards of every Kind, sup. chil 
dren series at 30c the set. 
Art Studies, Miniature Portraits 
, ae ; in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
a ee by Lejeuv€ Enlargements of portraits in black 
olio size, 45 cents, " : : 
Painted in Oil Colors, 224 colors. Reproductions of all 





$3,25, European Art Galleries. 
Wi hnice frame $4.25,Sample collection of Photos and 
spost free. Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10. 


ete. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c; 20 celebrated 

Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 ench set. Switzerland, 25 

superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 5e. 
ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, 

23 Rue d’Enghien, Paris, France. 
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There’s Typhoid 


If you drink water from the tap you 
live in constant danger of Typhoid fever 
and tuberculosis. No matter how. clear 
the water may appear to you, it is deadly 
poisonous. 

Don’t take unnecessary risks. The 
The Berkefield Filter may be attached to 
water pipe, and it in- 
sures absolute purity. 


Be WY Send for our 
Oe illustrated 

'@) catalogue so 
that we may 


show you 
our various 
astyles of fil- 
























> ters for all 
> purposes. 
° 
wie GEO. R. PROWSE 
su | ' 
e ¢ RANGE CO.,|LTD. 
- & ” 
Sae¢ pn a ¢ Sole Agent for Canada: 
<n0 ee), 22 McGill College Ave. 
| ie MONTREAL 


17th Original Size 















































PROTECT AND BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


WITH 


JAMIESON’S PREPARED PAINTS 482 VARNISHES 


IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE FOR WHAT PURPOSE YOU WANT THEM YOU 
WILL FIND ONE OF OUR PRODUCTS THAT WILL GIVE HIGH CLASS RESULTS. 


BRANDS: CROWN and ANCHOR-—ISLAND CITY—RAINBOW 
Ask Your Dealer 


R. C. JAMIESON & CO., LIMITED =STABLISHED Montreal and Vancouver 


Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Co., Limited 





- “When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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“Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success” 


No Other Newspaper as Successful 
as the “Montreal Witness” in Its Chosen Sphere 
—the World Over 


Greatest success, as measured by standards of highest citizenship and 
by eternal principles. 

The “Witness” is the only metropolitan newspaper of its kind any- 
where that for half a’century has survived and overcome the extraordinary 
difficulties besetting such a newspaper. The Montreal “ Witness” is often 
cited by leading preachers, editors and statesmen of this and other 
countries as the best example of responsible journalism, and as being 
wholly devoted to the best interests of the people. 

ACKNOWLEDGING THIS many of our readers have done splendid 
service during the past by way of introducing THEIR favorite newspaper 
into the homes of their friends, so that the circulation and influence of 
the “ Witness” is reaching out in many new directions. 


The best peopie naturally want the best newspaper. The 
more subscribers to the best newspaper the greater its 
influence—and the more likely will other publishers imi- 
tate it; thus raising the standard of newspapers generally. 


COUPON 





SPECIAL RATES FOR TWELVE MONTHS’ TRIAL: 
DAILY WITNESS, $1.00; WEEKLY WITNESS, 65 CENTS. 


(To any address in Canada, except Montreal and surrounding thirty miles) 


JOHN DOUGALL & SON, Publishers, ‘‘Witness’ Block, Montreal. 


Please send me the ...............°"Witness” for twelve months on trial, for which 


I enclose the sum of................as per above special rates to NEW subscribers. 





Aa nde ote i eG mln inate. 6. Mae a G4 We Aa obs w ¢- na | a ane & ae 
Ss hike. ee ck ak Mee Me a Ne Se wwe aw: a+ é-o he aelois Mea ke alee 

Trial subscription of your friends may be sent in at the same rates. 
N.B.—Your money back IN FULL if within one month you write us that you are 
dissatisfied with your bargain. M.M. 























Don't fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers, 
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Visitors to Toronto <3 


Should visit Canada’s foremost hair goods A 
and beauty culture establishment. 


DORENWEND’S 


Our goods are of the finest quality hair. 
Manufactured by experts making detection 
from natural hair impossible. The styles we 
offer are designed from the latest London and 
Paris fashions. Ladies — Transformations, 
Pompadours, Waves, Switches, etc. 





We have the finest Hair-dressing Salons 
in Canada, for Hair-dressing, Manicuring, 
etc. Expert and courteous attention. Ap- 
pointments Main 1551. 


BALD MEN—Are invited to inspect the famous Dorenwend Sanitary Patent Toupee. 
The only perfect toupee manufactured. Free Demonstration. 


To those who cannot call we will send our handsome catalogue. 
Satisfaction on mail orders guaranteed. 


The Dorenwend Company of Toronto, Limited 


The House of Quality Hair Goods 
103-105 Yonge Street - - TORONTO, CANADA 























-.. THE FINAL TOUCH YA 
Uc.. REFRESAING TOILET 
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IT. WAS MADE FOR YOU 


The KantKracK Coated Linen Collars are linen collars waterproofed sv 
that they may be sponged off at any time. ; . ie 
They fit easily and comfortably on the neck. Note the flexible lips at the 
d front, which relieve all strain, and the patented slit at the back 
which prevents pressure of the button on the neck. The rein 
forced buttonholes never wear out. 

Ask your dealer for KantrKracK Collars, or send us 25c¢., witl 

, style and size. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS 
CANADIAN COMPANY 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Blue Serges and Cheviots 


SUMMER WEIGHTS 



































Over a Century 
at Serge Making 


For over one hundred years 


B. VICKERMAN & SONS 


LIMITED 


have been making Serges and 
Cheviots, and in every country 
where serges are worn they are re- 
cognized as ‘f The best goods 
on the market,” Many serges 
are made to imitate ‘‘Vickerman’'s,” 
but none of these have attained 
that perfect touch and color endur- 
ance so characteristic in Vicker- 
man’s goods. 


A great many merchants have THEY NEVER FADE 


the idea that Vickerman’s Serges 





are too high class tor their trade. 

This is avery wrong impression to cultivate, as men of to-day want 
good goods, and the merchant who is not alive to that fact will, at no 
distant day, find his customers having their clothes made next door. 

At very little expense you can carry in stock a few ends of the most 
wanted numbers, and with the assistance of Vickerman’s Bunches you 
have our stock of over two hundred different pieces of Vickerman’s goods 
at yeur disposal. 


B. VICKERMAN & SONS, LT? 


(TRADE MARK) 


NISBET & AULD, Limited 


Sole Wholesale Selling Agents for Canada 























MONTREAL TORONTO QUEBEC 
207 ST. JAMES ST. 34 WELLINGTON ST. W. 5 BLOC PARENT 
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Jaeger Travelling 


These include three distinet styles: 
1—Checked face and plain baek—Pure Wool. 
2—Reversible cheeks and tartans—-Pure Wool. 
3—*Camelhair’’ Fleece Rugs—Guaranteed undyed 
camelhair. 


These rugs cost from $7.50 up. 





Their appearance suggests unlimited comfort. 


Every rug is guaranteed. 


Checked Face and A WOOLLEN a 4 Fleece Rug 
Plain Back. r. SYSTEM a 


316 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal. 
32 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
364 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
and from JAEGER agents throughout the Dominion. 




















THAT 
CONTRARY 
TIE 





“| G ‘ “_h 

Won’t your tie slide’ — 
Well, don’t lose you 

patience. Get an Oxtord = Li Holder. 

Pulling and tugging at your tie only 

spoils the shape of it and pulls it to 


pieces, The Oxfor 1 Tie Holder will ad 
just your tie instantly without an 
trouble. t costs onl < 


I 5c. 

k ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 
OXFORD TIE HOLDER OR SEND 

x ce FOR ONE. YOU WILL NEVER 


US 25¢ 






















REGRET THE PURCHASE. it bs F 

The Oxford Novelty a * Co. bi hy Bae of 

Owen Sound - - ntario \M : Fay | 
— URRAY & LANMANS fag 


Florida Water 
R. D. EVANS Makes the daily bath a posi- 


BRANDON, MAN tive luxury. Its world-wide use 
CANADA for over a century has empha- 
aad all sized the delightful qualities 
7 of this matchless toilet per- 
Evan’s fume. 
Cancer “ianet an eee 
d ' e! 
Treatment LANMAN & KEMP, 





| New York, and Cor. St. Antc 
rk, - St. pine : 
i) and Chatham Sts, Montreal. | 


Ce dy. ‘ 
oa ' cA 


If you have Cancer 
write to him 





Mm 
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The Ideal 
APERIENT. 





The Pipeof Quality 


SPECIAL, Your enjoy- 
ment depends a great cca! 
on the pipe you use and you 
could not get a better one 
than the H, B. B. Special 
London made BRIAR 
PIVE. It is made of the 
best selected briar root by 
the most experienced work 
mnen,. 

SEND YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS To 
DEPT. T. FOR OUR IN 
TERESTING BOOKLET 
ON “THE HISTORY OF 
SMOKING” IT WILL 
TELL YOU SOME 
THINGS ABOUT PIPES 
THAT YOU NEVER 
KNEW BEFORE AND 
WILL HELP YOU IN 
YOUR CHOICE OF A 


Does not disturb the liver or 


kidneys, and its effectiveness 


does not wear off by regular use. 
IN SMALL TABLETS OF PLEASANT FLAVOUR. 
Of Druggists, 30 c. per box (or postage paid 
for 35 c. direct) from 
LYMAN’S, pe 
“e74, SY. PAUL TREET, 
MONTREAL. 


PIPE, 
THE HEYES BROS, Ltd, 
loronto Ontario 








| 9 & 
BREAK THE CHAINS OF THE DRINK HABIT Don t = Your Hair 





Your hair requires attention. Give it a 
] 


We will guarantee that after taking our ‘hance t row. Danderoff will kee 
treatment for three days all desire for drink oe a ee 7 , ee ee 
| will be gone. We have permanently cured ogy Hi gy me eg i ae ge ag see 
thousands of men who gladly recommend the to ray ; ; — — ow 
Neal Treatment. “ Write for particulars or Try it at the barber shop. Money re- 
| telephone North 2087. ' funded if no benefit. 
NEAL INSTITUTE, A. T. Wilson, Manager 
Cat Aids aaeek TORONTO, ONT. C.Hughel’& Co. 417 Queen St.E. Toronto 











A comfortable, stylish, close-fitting collar for summer 
wear. This collar has the snappy distinctiveness that 
is common to Red-Man collars. They will appeal to 
swell dressers at once. 


RED-MAN BRAND SOLD IN BEST STORES IN CANADA 


BASSWOOD | EARL & WILSON, New York 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 

















LPNS, RI 
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of ok PURE ‘WOOL 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR REAL COMFORT IN SUMMER 


underclothing you cannot do better than wear all pure wool or silk and wool 
in light weights. Medical men all advise pure, clean wool as the best naterial 
to wear 


next theskin. It is cool and comfortable. 


“ CEETEE”” UNSHRINKABLE UNDERWEAR 


from the finest Australian Merino Wool only, which is combed and 
combed until not a particle of dirt or foreign matter is left. 
‘*CEETEE’’ is made especially for those who appreciate quality. It 
is so soft and clean that the most tender skin can wear it with eom 
fort and enjoyment. 

Every garment is shaped to fit the form in the process of knitting— 
all the seams and joints are knitted, not sewn. Made in all sizes and 
weights for ladies, gentlemen and children. 


We Guarantee every CEETEER"’ garment to be absolutely unshrinkable. Always ask for ‘‘CEETEE.’’ 


The C. TURNBULL CO. of GALT, LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS,GALT, ONTARIO. 
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Examine the IROSS Records 
Before Buying a Sporting Rifle 


Experts in Europe and America admit that the Ross .280 High Velocity 
is the best of modern arms. 

It combines the flattest trajectory, greatest accuracy, and most smashing 
power, with the strongest and fastest of actions. 

At Bisley, in 1911, it absolutely distanced all competitors, winning almost 
every first place in the long range match rifle competitions, and first and 
second in the aggregates, while the regular Military Ross won the King’s, 
the Prince of Wales’, the Territorial aggregate, etc., etc., ete. 

In 1912 it has won the first six places in the long range aggregate. 

Ask your dealer to show you the “Ross” High Velocity. which, despite 
its quality, sells at only $70.00. Let him get one on to show you if he has 
not one on hand—you should not miss a chance of owning one. 


Other styles sell at from $25.00 up. Every one guaranteed. 


The Ross Illustrated Catalogue gives full particulars—we send it on 


application. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., . . QUEBEC 


























When writing ‘advertisers kindly ‘mention M: ic ‘Le ean’s M: igazine. 
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The easy-buttoning VICEROY, 


with the very close front which the 
Lock Buttonhole gives, is one of the 
most popular collars we have ever 
designed. 


The ROB ROY is exactly the 
same collar, with 1% inch band. 


The CONNAUGHT is the same 
collar with 2% inch band. 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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“No Better Stropper— 
No Matter What the Price ” 
A leading dealer in a large city 

recently said: ‘‘It isn’t the low 

price that enables me to sell so 
many ZigZags. I find my customers 

a:l demand the ; 





“Automatic 
Stropper 


because it is the handiest, quickest and surest way of 
Standard make of safety razor blade. 
pleasure. 








getting « keen edge on any 
It makes the daily use of your safety razor a real 
People who use the ZigZag wonder why anyone should pay two or three times 
its cost for a stropper that, to say the least, cannot possibly do better than the ZigZag. 

















“The Curve Cut Strop gives the Barber’s Stroke.” One Model Strops ALL Standard 
Safety Razor Blades. $1.50, complete with strop in neat pasteboard box; $2.50, all parts 
heavily nickeled, complete with strop packed in handsome leather case. Sold everywhere 
in Canada at above prices, or sent direct from factory on receipt of price. Send for 
free booklet: “No More Dull Blades for Me.” 


GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO. 


306 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. Distributed by National Drug & Chemical Co. of Can., Ltd.; Rice 
Ltd., Toronto; Cochrane Hdwe., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 



































Lewis & Son, 

















CHALLENGE 


COLLARS 














SUMMER COMFORT 


is assured to every wearer of 


“CHALLENGE” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 
They have the same dull finish, texture and fit 
as the best linen collar, and won't wilt or crack. 
“Challenge” Collars can be cleaned with a rub 
from awet cloth. Always smart, always dressy. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell “Challenge” Brand 
send us 25c. for collar or 50c. for pair of 


cuffs. You'll be delighted. 
NEW STYLE BOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


The Arlington Co. of Canada, Limited 
54-56 Fraser Ave., Toronto 


WATERPROOF 


Outing Shirt 


For Men and Boys 





For Golf, Fishing, Boat- 
ing, Baseball, etc. Made 
in many original styles 
from imported novelties. 
Every shirt guaranteed. 
Sold everywhere. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


The Deacon Shirt Go. 


Belleville ss Ontario 


















HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th 8t. Subway 
Station and 53ra 8t. 
Elevated. 



























‘‘Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Deror 
pass the door. 


New and Fireproof. 


CE mes 962 /f 


Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up 





i 
a 
2 
d 
aL 
a 
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European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Or‘ental Rugs 


o\ Pa Pr ma eu 





Ten minutes’ walk 
to thirty Theatres 











siExcellent Restaurant. Prices: Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 








| DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.RGS. 


~ Rething Geiser ceGhd Ge wed fer "—Grithh Weetty 
* Pes scpevtes te erdiaesy guides ~“—deutes Butty Chremerts 














FWh Ediwes. Reerwed Gi. @& Musireeen & Bow Megs coe Puce genly 
lederes of 166 Relercerec) 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


_\_NORTH WALES. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 
\/- THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 


& Reodboot to the Leading Motete threughout the Werte 














\tetters te Edvatergn. Brgbies. Kestbocres, Racteegs. 6 
vey 








Boer eemow th Exeter Tore signtos, Exmouth. Sedeseuth. 
Dewtiah, Piymootb, Dartmeoth, Ermeort, Falmouth The Lisard Peasence. Land 
End. Seiily nd ieee, Mewg Saget Clorely, ifrecombe, Lyeton. 





| letends choeld use 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 1s, each 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB. 576-38. Oxford Strest, Lenten, W. 
: DARLINCTON @ CO 
Leadon: SUMPKINS ; THOS. COOK & SON, Ladgate Ciscus; 
DEAN @ DAWSON, Led., 82, Strand, sod Branches 
Parts aad New York: BRENTANO'S. 
The Railway Bookstalls aad aff Booksellers 











HOTEL DIRECTORY 


Roof Garden 


Music from 6 p.m. 


European plan. 


Only New York Hotel window-screened throuhgout | 






WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 





In the centre of the 
Theatre, 
Shopping and 
Business District 


Has Large 
Convention Hall 


“Grand 


Cafe” 


to 12 p.m. 








Every room has private bath 


L. W. TULLER, Prop. 








Rates $1.50 per day and up 











THE 


Continental Hotel 


CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF NINTH 


Philadelphia 








Remodeled. Refurnished. 
400 Rooms, 200 with bath. 
Rates, $1.50 to $5.00. 
European Plan. 


The Best Cafe in the City. 








FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 
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HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
fair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN-—$S1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 
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HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 


Frank S. Murphy, Mgr.- Clark and Madison Sts. 


Phones :- Randolph 4804 Auto 44380 
A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof, Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations, Rates reasonable. 


One of Chicago's foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate vrices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 





4. ee ee RATES 











Rooms, one perscn 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 





Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


, Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00to $4.50 











WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 
P.O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 

to $2.50. 
European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 














WHEN IN REGINA, SASK.., 
STOP AT 


“THE WASCANA” 














Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up, 








Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 











Tours for individuals, families or private parties, 
or partial escort as desired. Itineraries 
routes. 


and January Eastbound. 





arranged 


AROUND THE WORLD 


including all travelling expenses, with complete 


to suit individual requirements, or for fixed 


$617.70 UP 


41st Annual Series of Tours de Luxe; departures 
Novel tour of the Antipodes, November Ist. 


Our complete chain of 155 Offices Around the World, furnishes unequalled and unique facilities. 
SEND FOR BOOKLETS. ' 


THOS. COOK & SON 


TORONTO—Traders Bank Building, 65 Yonge St. 
NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques Are Good All Over the World. 


August and September Westbound, November 


MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine St. W. 
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SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 


Can we help you? For the benefit of our subscrib- 
ers, we place at your disposal the services of our 
Travel Department. 

If you wish to plan a short trip or an extended tour, 
write to us stating your intended itinerary. We will supply 
you with information about Hotels, Resorts, Routes of 
Travel or any other question you wish to ask. 


Address correspondence to 


Travel Department 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 University Ave. 
TORONTO, Ont. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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3 Days on the Atlantic 
THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 


No more magnificent river trip can be found anywhere else 


on the splendid Royal Mail Steamships 


These steamers are in aclass by themselves in Appointment, 


The Private suites of Apartments; 


by anything on the Atlantic. 
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Luxury with Economy 


“i 


A two-day sail down the mighty. placid rive: 


ROYAL EDWARD 
ROYAL GEORGE 


1equalled scenic and historic interest, 
ore than THREE DAYS ON THE ATLANTIC 


nmouth), thence Special Express Trains whisk 
London in two hours. 
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all information apply to Steamship Agents, 
following General Agencies of the Company. 





226-30 St. James St., 
272 Main St., 


thern Building, Toronto, Ont. 
120 Hollis .. Halifax, N a 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine 
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T’S all ‘*smooth sailing’? with Orinoco. Load ~a 
up, light up and puff away—good long‘‘draws’”’ ) 


of mild, cool, fragrant Virginia leaf. No mussing wiiu matches or fussing with fingers—noth- 
ing to do but enjoy your smoke. Orinoco burns evenly, slowly and holds its fire closely. ; 
Leaves nothing but a grey dust-fine ash and a desire for more. 





‘* Tie up" to a package of Orinoco at the nearest smoke shop. A ‘‘ Trial heat’’ 
will prove that Orinoco 1s a winner. Entry fee, one Canadian dime. 


TUCKETT Limite: dD, HAMILTON, CAN AD 
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It will pay you to answer ‘idvertisements. 
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For Your Vacation 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 
Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 
displacement. 


Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 

A Fastest, Newest and only Steame r landing passengers 
at the dock in Hamilton without transfer. Tempera- 

ture cooler than in the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 

Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. 


10,518 TONS 











MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


* QUEBEC 


N.S., most delightful 
miles. Magnificent scenery; 
berland Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and 
far-famed Saguenay River. S.S. “Trinidad” from 
New York, July 6th and 20; August 8rd and 17th, 
10 A.M. Returning from Quebec, July 12th and 
26th, August 9th and 28rd. 


For illustrated pamphlets with full 
apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE 
Agents, Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd., 
York. 


Canadian Agents: 

NONTREAL, P.Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; W. H. 
Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherin 
West; J G. Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner 8.; Hone & Rivet, 
9 St. Lawrence Boulevard. 

TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co. 
Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 
Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or 
QUEBEC S.S. Co., Ltd. , Quebec. 


via Halifax, of 1,500 


Northum- 


cruise 
Gut of Canso, 




















information 
& cCoO., General 
29 Broadway, New 


Cor. as and Yonge 
65 Yonge St. %. M. Melville, 
any * wicket Agent, or 





MAGAZINE 


- 110 DAYS - 


SS. CLEVELAND 


£Rom NEWYORK o 
OCT. 19, 1912; eos 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 BROADWAY. RY. 


BOSTON PRILADELPRIA PITTSBURGH cmc aco Ss? Lows San FRANCISCO 
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| RICHELIEU AND ONTARIO LINES 


“Niagara to the Sea” 


is] Niagara Navigation Co. 
Connecting Toronto, 
Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo, 
Hamilton and Olcott. 


R. & O. N. Co. 


Rochester, 1000 Islands, 
Running the Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec, 
Saguenay River 








; Attractive Summer Outings. 
‘ For folders, rates, etc. 


THOS. HENRY, 
Traffic Manager, 
Montreal, Que. 





One day or two weeks duration. 
apply to Railway or Steamship Agents or write 









H. FOSTER CHAFFEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Toronto, Ontario 























Don’t fail to mention 


MacLean’s Magazine 


when writing advertisers. 
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Emerald 
Lake. 


One of the most ex- 


Emerald 
Lake. 


To see this marvellous 


















quisite gems of scenery 





lake is to view nature's 







on the American 
Continent. Situated 
near Field in the 


Canadian Rockies. 


Its waters are of an 






loveliest handiwork. 
A Chalet is located 
at the Lake and from 














her 2 
emerald hue, and the ere can easily be 


Saartiy Si2s 


reached the celebrated 
Yoho Vailey. 


ever changing lights 
and shadows produced 
by the reflections from 


the surroundir.g moun- 
Write for copy of 
“The Challenge of 
the Mountains.” 








tains create rare and 


vivid pictures. 







CANADIAN BOCK Houn TAINS, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


C. E. E. Usshe! ,passeNGER TRAFFIC MANAGER. MONTREAL 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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ORDER BINDER PAY ROLL BINDE, 
INVOICES BILL & CHARGE By 
CLIPPINGS ° MINUTE BOOK NOER 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

MAPS 
ame 

CATALOG COV 
He DONDENCE SPECIAL RECORIS 


HOSPITAL RECORDS 


OOSE SHEETS 
DUPLICATE STATEMENTS L 


OF ALL KINDS 















Health & Pleasure 


There is no sport so healthy or so enjoy- 
able as motor boating. Get a motor boat 
and insure yourself a good time and good 
health. We can make you a motor boat 
at any price, and guarantee satisfaction 
every time. Our boats are made of the 
best material, by the best boat builders 
and designers in the country. We guar 
antee safety and speed in a most hand 














ASK FOR 
PRICES 


SEE OUR RAILWAY 
TARIFF BINDER 


The C.P.R. has 10,000 of these binders in daily use. 
They are well satisfied with them, and they would 


SPECIAL No. 1 




























assist you. The one shown’ here represents ou . 

Sheet Sise Binder, “11% x li x 3%" ove. oll Tt bn some boat that every one admires. 

10 Division sheets for index. We have other styles and Write for our catalogue of designs and 
sizes of binders which we would like to show you. 








prices. We can show you the very best in 
motor boats at any price. 


McKEOUGH & TROTTER, Ltd. 


CHATHAM ONTARIO 


SEND FOR CATALOGI E WITH FULL DESCRIP 
TION AND PRICES. 

THE ESDALE PRESS, Limited 
PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS, LOOSE LEAF, ETC. 
** Complete Catalog Builders” 

Cor. Spark and Kent Sts. - OTTAWA, ONT 


















































ROUNDSTHE'N | 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Premier Carrier of the South — | G Tips $618 


Announces the Opening of CANADIAN 
PASSENGER AGENCY, 


9 St. L Boulevard, Montreal || ™ 2. a West Indies 
rnp vat TE. | ay jem ote : WINTER 
SOUTH— | | + CRUISES 


Florida, Cuba, Atlanta, New Orleans, Mem 


phis, Birmingham, Chattanooga. ) Y et Jan.16-Feb.20 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, 3 é ] r veo ; Hie 
PANAMA— ‘ ‘@E£ “) Mar.27 


And other chief cities and resorts South, 
including 
TRYON, HENDERSONVILLE, 
ASHEVILLE— 
“The Land of the Sky.” 
6—Through Trains daily from NEW 


YORK—4. | tas GOOD 
Highest Class Dining and Sleeping Car | FOR TWO YEARS LLOYD 
Service. 


Write for descriptive literature, sche 

dules, ete. 

G. W. CARTER, Travelling Passenger penne 6 CO. GEN. AGENTS, 
Agent, 9 St. Lawrence Soulevard, ROADWAY, a 4 


Montreal. | H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO., CHICACO 





ALEX. S. THWEATT, wore ee mm ALLOWAY & CHAMPION, WINNIPEG 
> / OG “j Ave or. 2 L #t., 

lo --s laaaaalaiaae lata R. CAPELLE, SAN FRANCISCO 
N.B.—Southern Railway System em CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS 


braces territory offering unusually attrac 
tive and remunerative places for invest- 
ment in agriculture, fruit culture, farming 
and manufacturing. 
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THE NEW $2000,000.00 HOTEL 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE 
DOMINION CAPITAL. 


Accommodation 350 rooms. 
Furnished with exquisite taste and comfort. 


The latest in hofel construction. 
Rates $22° upwards. European plan. 


Write for handsome illustrated descriptive literature. 


FW.BERGMAN, 
MANAGER -IN-CHIEF HOTELS, 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 











siw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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covered, $3.00. 




















Nickel plated or leather 


S MAGAZINE 


GET THEBEST < 














vattery, $4.00, 













lamp, with dry 
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7 VALUE IN ELECTRIC SPECIALTIES: 
When buying electric specialties you want those that will 
give vou the longest and most RELIABLE service. Ask for 
. ‘*B-E-R-E-C’’ lamps, torches, lighting sets, switches, meters, 
clocks, horns, medical apparatus, batteries, and other port 
able electric apparatus. Smallest pocket lamp in 
, No. 1546. $3.75. Made in London, Eng. English workmanship. English quality. ae Wee, Te 
dinae *‘B-E-R-E-C’’ hand lamps and pocket lamps, ete., are indis- 
pensable to motorists, campers, nightwatchmeén, ete. They 
light instantly, are always ready, and are safe under ail 
conditions. Made of the very best materials, finest grained 
leather, heavily nickeled parts, highly polished well seasoned 
wood. They last longer and give better serviee than any 
; rs. 
5 
Don’t forget.the name 
Write for list 17 of p 
study our prices. THE 
: QUALITY EVER OFF 
SOLE CANA 
Cigi lighter, No, 296, 
No. 276, $7.00. 22 St. John Street, - - MONTREAL alii $5.00. 
t , ner eign _ 
NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA | | 
’ 
An ideal vacation land. Cool days and nights. Attraa 
tive seashore, lake, and river resorts. Good trout and sal 
mon fishing and big game shooting in season. Comfortable 
hotels and boarding houses. Cheaper rates than else 
where in America. Write ; BOAT 
? New Brunswick Tourist Association, St. John, N.B., 
for illustrated literature and any desired infoma- 
tion. Dept. C. 
We are building 
a nice one design 
Motor Boat It is 
a beauty Hydro- 
planes a spec ialtyv 
— =~ _ There is more pleasure to be had out of 
Cap! al , , ’ r 
Boat Works a boat when you build it yourself. We can 
Bank St, Ottawa supply you with the parts in the rough or 
with semi-finished hull or a nicely finished, 
which would please the most fastidious 
BUILT TO SATISFY taste. 
If a boat is said to be Have for immediate shipment several 
* = Gidley-built, that means semi-finished and finished hulls, 16 to 25. 
1 the boat is constructed , 
with the best materials, @ Write for our catalogue ‘‘R’’ of motor 
built by experienced boat- { boats, yacht tenders, semi-speed and cruis- 
builders, and is thoroughly ing yachts, or knock-down boats of any 
‘ equipped. Let your boat We @f § | kind. ...... ; ioe Seen 
j be Gidley-built. SEND 
ATALOGUE. 
fo ae ROBERTSON BROS. 
ept. 
20 Lhe Gidley = een Foot of Bay St. HAMILTON, ONT 
enetang, Unt. 
The “Penetang Line” —Launches, Rowboats & Canoes 
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Intercolonial Railway 








Our Summer Service 
NOW IN EFFECT 








Two Famous Through Trains Leave Montreal for the 
Watering Places in: 


Quebec “Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick Prince Edward Island 


p “OCEAN LIMITED” 


Departs 7.30 p.m. Daily for Halifax. 


“MARITIME EXPRESS” 


Departs 8.15 am. Daily to Campbellton. Daily except Satur- 
day tor points further East. 


WRITE FOR OUR SUMMER BOOKLETS 








“THE ANCIENT CAPITAL” “ STORIED HALIFAX” 


The romance of old Quebec and The Nova Scotia capital in days 
its charm of to-day for tourists. of old, and its present attractions. 


“ THE CITY OF THE “THE GARDEN OF THE 
LOYALISTS” GULF” 


St. John, N. B., its early settlement, The charms of Prince Edward 
and its present hopes and aspira- Island. A part of Canada no one 
tions. can afford to miss. 








Write General Passenger Department 
MONCTON, N. B. 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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SAFETY & PLEASURE 


In Mullin’s Steel Motor Launches 


No pleasure can equal the exhilaration of an 





outing on the water. It is a healthy and re 
freshing pastime. Our motor launches are 


made of puncture proof steel with air tight 
compartments and Ferro engine; all positively 
guaranteed. Prices from $150.00 upwards. 
Write for our handsome catalogue illus- 
trated in color, and let us show you 
some of our models. 


FORD ROBERTSON 


18 TORONTO ST. TORONTO, ONT. 


STRENGTH, BEAUTY AND SPEED | 

















The Lakefield Canoe is an ideal boat for river parties. Its light, graceful lines make it a 
favorite with everybody. It is built on speedy lines, without any sacrifice of safety, and 
there is not a more comfortable boat made. 

Write for our catalogue and look at our products, with the prices. 


THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY, Limited 
LAKEFIELD (CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY) ONTARIO 











HEALTHY ENJOYMENT 


Motor Boating is one of the most 
healthy and exhilarating sports, and 
you can get a great deal of pleasure out 
of a good boat. We make boats from 
any material you desire, and guarantee 
satisfaction. The illustration shows one 
of our boats, the most speedy and 
handsome boat on Ottawa waters. Its 
owner is perfectly satisfied with it, and 
we can guarantee you equal satisfaction. 
Write for our interesting catalogue, 
with prices, and let us talk it over. 


OTTAWA BOAT WORKS 


R. W. YOUNG, BUILDER & DESIGNER 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


BEFORE YOU BUY YOUR NEW BOAT ENGINE 


It would be a good idea to send for the 
Adams 1912 Catalog. 


All sizes, 2 to 25h.p., jump spark, and make and. break; 

















one, two and three cylinders, first class machines, 
prompt shipment, no duty to pay and Adams pays the 
freight any place in Canada. You have everything 
your own way, What ts your address? 


THE ADAMS LAUNCH AND ENGINE MFG. CO., PENETANG, ONT. 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Write Us About Your Water 
Supply Problem 


Whatever your requirements, we are better equipped than any other firm in 














Canada to meet your needs most satisfactorily and with greatest economy. An 
unusually simple, easily-installed dependable system is provided by 


TORONTO PNEUMATIC 
PRESSURE TANKS 


Operated by hydraulic rams, by hand, 











or windmill, or by gasoline engine power. 








Absolutely airtight steel tank — fully 
guaranteed. Write for full particulars. 


Ontario Wind Engine & 
Pump Co., Limited 


TORONTO 
Winnipeg Calgary 




















A SOURCE OF GENUINE ENJOYMENT 


What pastime ean equal an afternoon or an evening on the water in a canoe that 


is light, comfortable, safe and speedy? 
The Peterborough gives to its owner a feeling of security with pleasure that le 
cannot get in any other eanoe. Your friends who have Peterborough canoes wouid 
not have any other. There is a reason for it. 
This Trade Mark is your Peterborough canoes last longer and are 


guarantee that your boat is 


a genuine ‘Peterborough to always reliable. Send for our illustrated 
catalogue. We have many 
styles and prices to show 
you. A canoe and a price 

to suit everybody. 


The Peterborough Canoe Co., Limited 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A SMOOTH EASY SHAVE 




























































td 
You ean always depend on a clean. comfort: 7r 
B 1R Rx . a3 a clean, comfortable shave it you have a Barrel 
ran¢ 1azor, UXtré » ’ a6 ' : . 
« A , P “ie Ine dou le cone aved blade tempered by special process. * 
SK your dealer for B — ag 
: y r Barrel Brand and insist on getting it. You will benefit 
5 by the result. teemeatees ps sialon 
\ .D PERES famous op 
= a BANREL BRatene 
GREEFF-BREDT & CO.., _ 
' TORONTO 
Canadian”™Agents : 
: ase mesma > 
| vv ee uys 
South t G 4 
But First I Must Absolutely Prove to You That It Can Be Made to 
’ u 100.00 A Month! 
Net You Over §$ nth! 
This is for the man who wants a You won't have any ‘‘boss’’ to please in order to hold your job 
Home Farm or for the man who and keep your family supplied with the necessities of life. Noman , 
wants a Business Farm—a Home can deprive you of your living, tor that you will ownin your own 
Farm that will yield him an inde- little highly productive farm 
5 pendent living, or a Business Farm If you think you have to know a lot about farming or cannot bring 
that he can operate as he would a yourself to make so great a change eli at once, yet one of these farms 
department of his business, without to fall back onif things should go wrong. Have it for a place to go to 
Ziving it all his time and attention. in case of need, or tor rest and recreation 
Write your name and address on The Southeastern Georgie All-Year Lands are within a few miles 
the coupon below and mail itto me. of Waycross and Valdosta, Georgia — the land lies between the towns 
I will mail you plain and conclu- and a little to the south, and is served by the Atlantic Coast Line 
sive proof that 35 acres of South and Georgia Southern and Florida Railroads 
= East Georgia All-Year Land can be But all this is the merest outline of what I desire to met you in 
t ade to yield crops that will net be- detail. Iam only attempting to make it clear to you that you can 
CEORGE L. WILLIAMS omer $1,000.00 and $5,000.00 per year. have an assured independent living income if you are willing to pay 
President Now don’t say to yourself that no $4.00 a week, 
man would sell for $4.00 a week that I want the name and address on one of these coupons, of every 
which has demonstrated earning power of $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 per man or woman who is willing to save $4.00 a week if I can prove 
year That is exactly ‘what I propose to do, and with the **Proof’’ that the result will be financial independence. i 
will come a full explanation of the New Safe Land Plan whereby you There is nothing philanthropic about this proposition, but I 
“ ret i diate sSeSSi( and your fee-simple deed in 8 months) especially want to hear from wage earners 
of I aan etter teak aeene ean be made to net $1,000.00 to I have worked for years to develop this opportunity, 
$5 000.00 per year, by paying 35.00 down anda few cents over $4.00 The task has been a big one—it has taken a ae ” e % ey out 
yy tenn ge - wa hle < acts as the inde- ‘ach phase of the pro- 
er week, $17.50 per month. A responsible bank acts as the inde poe ort 
: sander ancud an both of us, to guarantee fair play. There are . position, but it has 
P< ety »>we sell land for $4.00 a been worth while and 
2 good, sound business reasons = Ww Bang! $1,000.00 u n I will consider that it 
. ~ reek whic re Cé “ove to be capable or earning ’ . . - 
Vink en ay hy Saaeoatedl you will understand then when has’ been even more 
we Se L I put my proposition fully before you —which I can- Worth On the purchase —— p< = = ane 
fo, Sa ny Wy, not do in the small space of an advertisement. price of « Southeastem tt > ones to r ~ ) the 
pe, Cr Er, Lay You are dealing with a solidly founded, firmly Georga 35 A wed ng pay | - 
ee. So, "a 44 established, responsible enterprise, and the $5 Ooo a cre benefit of my labors, 
Pipe, hgtin Us land I want you to buy is ready for im- e = And so I say to the 
> Steg. “ehh? B, mediate delivery and you can have wage earner who 
= Vis Cagis, 2 Mt 8s your fee-simple deed at once by pay- seeks independent 
4ej, Car. ey Us’ & ing $175.00, or, in 8 months for manhood, it can be 
Vie Yo, r ly O28 co: $35.00 down and $17.50 a month. had in the ownership 
: ** . v ea “hon %, You can go and live on it F of one of these 35-acre 
A ve 2p. » 4 W and by the application of or farms. 
0, ° fx, #2, “ ; ble industry 
Ly. . —" Vy my Oni, cagemerme agar eh plait. Others have here 
Sd “Zy y's a e " r gt > “ _ . bynes pe 30 Days acquired it—why not 
O>- . * i ay ‘5 ae ae you? Don't delay, act 
“>. wl *e “Tey “ter on™ By tgp gy from date mailed right now, TODAY. 
: . . 7 ‘“ , ‘ . 
. . 7 fo 
+ . " ° 72 , . 
65. , wee mit GEORGE L. WILLIAMS, President 
. * . *. o “lp 
“425. *. . - ty Fe bag a GEORGIA-FLORIDA LAND CO., 
*, ‘> ‘e. "te fe go ON 863 Central National Bark Building, St. Louis, Mo- 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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HOT WATER 
OILER 


Summer Temperature all Winter 


ND this with a lower fuel cost, if you use a 
PEASE ECONOMY BOILER. There is 
hardly an atom of heat wasted in this 

Boiler, because wherever there“is heat we have 
placed a water backing. 





Our books, ‘‘ The Question of Heat- 
ing,’ or ‘“‘Boiler Information’”’ sent 
free on request. 





PAYS 


rue MAN PEASE FOUNDRY COMPANY freer 


Y THE 
HAS . 


ONE."’ TORONTO, ONTARIO COAL IT 


SAVES 























LET US HELP YOU 





We have had a wide and varied experience in keeping accounts which will simplify the 

work in your oflice and save much time and worry, which means money to every merchant. 

Let us show you the McCaskey System. It eliminates the necessity of posting, copying 

figures from book to book and many other time-consuming processes. The number of 

heavy books to handle is reduced to a minimum, and you can get through three times as 
much work in a day. 

More than seventy-five thousand merchants have examined the McCaskey System, and 
are using it to-day. They are highly pleased with it, and would 
not go back to their old methods under any consideration. 

If they find it of such value in their business how can you afford 
to pass it without inquiring into the merits of it? Let us ex- 
plain it to you. 


Write for our illustrated catalog, then judge for yourself whether 
or not you can afford to do without the McCaskey System. 


Dominion Register Co. 


LIMITED 
92 Ontario Street, Toronto, Ontario 


519-521 Corn and Produce Exchange, Manchester, England 


It will pay you to answer advertisements, 
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and 












Radiators 





When your architect or the 





builder of your new home 






gives you the choice of any 














of the best boilers made, 






Installed by Heating 
Engineers and Plumb- 
ers throughout Canada 





consider well the exclusive 












merits of the — Sovereign” 











the boiler with the larger 








first section. 








A little thoughtful inguiry will lead 


any person interested in the house 






neeng, problem directly to the 






*Sovereign.’’ Ask your friends who 






are householders. Write us for the 






booklet: ‘‘The Dictionary of Heating.’’ 











Company 


Taylor- Forbes ‘inti 







Made by 









Taylor-Forbes Pe 


F SOVEREIGN: 3 


on ae 
a! “St ot on eX 


Company Limited 


















1088 King Street West - TORONTO 
246 Craig Street West - MONTREAL 
1070 Homer Street - VANCOUVER 
and GUELPH - - = CANADA 










vf FONE THIRDS 
OF F-YOUR?:) 
:COAL BIL 
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Words SASF. 
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me er nt Mi pe i 





EVEN WITH F i WATERPAN WE DO 
NOT PROM E HIGHER. THAN 55. % HUMIDITY 
THE ORDINARY WATERPAN AFFORDS FROM 18T0 25% 
NORMAL Ht MIDITY OUT DOORS eae OUT 70% 


OurR mee 
AND INST 





INTERESTING - 
REQUEST 


Neo 3 ART DEPT. CANADIAN MAGAZINE 


a —_$___—_________» 


Read‘ng advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Money-Saving Facts About 


McClary’s 
‘SUNSHINE FURNACE’ 


The Understudy of The Sun 


CLARY’S ‘‘Sunshine’’ Furnace makes the most of very little fuel—and 
Mc| distributes a much greater percentageof heat unitsthroughout the house 


than the ordinary furnace. 








nT | 





Ashes cannot bank up between the 


—~7 


active fire and the walls of the Fire- 





pot in the ‘‘Sunshine’’ Furnace. 








It is an absolute guarantee of balmy June 


weather in the home, when Jack Frost’s icy 





>. PEG. 


(AWOL Barz 


EL 


garments are jingling in the Aretie cold 


without. 























That’s why the ‘‘Sunshine’’ is ealled ‘‘The 








Understudy of the Sun.’’ 





The ‘‘Sunshine’’ Furnace is an_ excellent 
investment—it will last a lifetime with ordin- 
ary care—and return you a handsome interest 


on the investment every year by the actual 











saving it effects. 








Now—we want you to do us a favor. Fill in the Special Information coupon and 
















mail direct to our London office. We are anxious to prove to your satisfaction 

that the ‘‘Sunshine’’ Furnace will make two ton of coal do the work of 

three—that the ‘‘Sunshine’’ is a permanent investment. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘B.’’ 


MCClary-s 
SUNSHINE FURNACE 


London, Ont. 
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Are You Interested in Canadian 
Investments ? 


The Financial Post of Canada is the 
authority on Canadian investments. 
Authentic information on the following 
topics is furnished weekly : 


LONDON and NEW YORK letters explain conditions 
affecting Canadian stocks on these markets. 


MIDDLE WEST and PACIFIC COAST correspond- 


ence discusses activity in those fast expanding 
districts. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK reviews and forecasts in- 


dustrial and commercial conditions. 


THE REALTY MARKET throughout Canada is closely 
studied and discussed. 


THE MINING MARKET and its trend, explaining 
cause and effect, is ably treated. 


THE BOND SITUATION, both of municipalities and 
corporations, is closely followed. 


THE SECURITY REVIEW gives much exclusive in- 


formation as to the growth, earnings and busi- 
ness prospects of Canadian corporations. 


THE INVESTOR’S INFORMATION BUREAU is main- 


tained free to subscribers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY TO 


The Financial Post 


of Canada 


Toronto 


Offices: 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
New York, and London, England. 


























Say you saw tle :d. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SquirtA Hose On This Perfection 
The Ignition System Is Waterproof 


Here is My 
Newest Idea 


The Caille Perfection 
Marine Engine with an 
absolutely Water-proof 
and Trouble-proof Igni- 
tion System. 


I PERSONALLY guarantee that this 
engine will operate and continue to 
run in any leaky motor boat, flooded 
engine pit, heavy sea, thunderstorm or 
showery weather. [I have thoroughly 
tested this Caille Perfection Engine for 
four hours submerged in water, as well 
as a four hour period on the block—the 
horsepower developed is identical in both 
cases, and strictly in accordance with 
my full rating guarantee. 


The HELMET and IGNITER 


@ Every motor boat owner knows that water will put 
the best ordinary type of marine engine out of com- 
mission instantly, if it reaches the batteries, the 
magneto, the timer, the coils or the spark plug. My 
ignition system insures you the genuine pleasure of 
motor boating without trouble, interruption or delay. 
@ / have solved the problem with the Caille Perfection Helmet 
and Igniter. The steel Helmet protects the spark plug, 
a “raincoat”’ insulates the one single wire I use on the 
entire system, and the /gniter obviates the use of 
magneto, batteries, timer and coils. I have placed 
hundreds of these Perfection engines in all parts of 
Canada, Europe and the United States, and owners 
flatter me, in unsolicited letters, that I have put the mar- 
ine engine as far ahead as Marconi did the telegraph. 






















i or is, 
a. 


Se 1h 


* 
eae y 


Sizes 2 to 30 H.P. 
Full Rating Guaranteed. 


Perfection marine engines range from 
2 to 30 H.P., full rating guaranteed. 
They are adapted to all power boat 
uses, including yachts, cruisers, tugs, 
fishing boats and launches. WRITE 
TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG DE- 
SCRIBING THE PERFECTION’S 
WATER-PROOF IGNITION. 


I INVITE COMPARISON 


On behalf of the Caille Perfection 
Motor Company and their product, I 
herewith issue a challenge to all pro- 
spective marine engine buyers: Show 
me the catalogue of any manufacturer 
you happen to be in touch with, who 
can market an engine the efficient equal 
of the Caille Perfection under double 
the Caille Perfection price. I am tech- 
nically familiar with every iype of 
marine power, but I have yet to find, 
irrespective of price, an engine that 
will measure up point for point with 
the Caille Perfection and its exclusive 
water-proof ignition system. 


A. ARTHUR CAILLE 
Presideng 





CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY, 1216 Caille Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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ry” THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


Down the highway orjup 
the by-way—at a maxi- 
mum cost of a cent or 
two a mile—as against 
thirty or forty for the 
heavy, “ Dreadnaught” 





type of car—the light, 
strong, Ford will carry 
you in perfect comfort— 
and, if need be, in record 
time. 


More than 75,000 new Fords into service 
this season—proof that they must be right. 
Three passenger Roadster $775—five pas- 
senger touring car $850—delivery car $875— 
f.o.b. Walkerville, Ont., with all equipment. 
Catalogue from Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont., Canada. 
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ee “A Mighty Interesting 
Little Book” 


That’s what one auto-owner called it after read-* 
ing it through from cover to cover. 

Every auto-owner knows how difficult it is for 
anyone but an expert to locate trouble in an igni- 
tion system. This little book is intended to serve 
as a guide to help you locate and remedy it. 

No matter what spark plug you use you,;will find 
this book useful, and it will also show you why 
the different construction of 


SHARP SPARK 
PLUGS @ 


helps you to avoid many of the 
CONTENTS. inconveniences due to ordinary 
plugs. The booklet explains in 
detail the working of the see- 
ondary combustion chamber 
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1. A Guide to the Ignition System. 
By Walter C. Willard. 


2. The Transcontinental Tour of the (shown in the illustration of the 
‘‘Bulldog.”’ plug) and its automatic action 


in keeping the firing points free 


3. A letter from C. G. Percival after from soot and carbon. 


41,000 miles with Sharp Sparks. We will gladly send you this 
4. The Skarp Spark Plug. book by return mail, and if you 


‘ will give us the name of your 
5. The Firefly Plug. dealer we will ask him to show 


Raise tee i 





6. Our money back Trial Offer. you this plug. 
Sit down right now and write 
SENT FREE. for the book. 
Write to CANADIAN SELLING AGENTS 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Ottawa, Cobalt, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Nelson 


The Sharp Spark Plug Co. ~ 


3300 Broadview Rd., Cleveland, Ohio | ; 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine, 
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Standard 20 H.P. Runabout, $850. 
Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $1,000. .0.B. Windsor, with same power plant 
Kt. O. B. Windsor, including equipment of windshield, gas that took the world-touring car around the 
‘ lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds world—4 cylinders, 20 H.P., sliding gears, 
forward and reverse; centre control; sliding gears. Four cylin- Bosch magneto. Equipped with top, wind- 
der motor, 3% in. bore and 5% in. stroke. Sosch magneto. shield, gas lamps, and generator, oil lamps, 
106-in. wheelbase, 32 x 3% in. tires. Color, Standard Hupmo tools and horn. Roadster, 110-inch wheel- 
bile blue. base, $950. 











$850—$1000 . * 
We believe the Hupmobile to be, in its class, the best car in the world. 


And the most modern machinery; the most skilled mechanics, the very 
best of materials; and engineering ability of the highest calibre are 
all enlisted in making it so. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, \ 
Desk ‘‘iF,’’ Windsor, Ontario \ 


The assembly of crankshaft, flywheel, multiple 
dise clutch and sliding gears requires a num- 





ber of operations of utmost skill and nicety of \N 
adjustment. NS 
dj \ 
Without these, permanent adjustment is not to NS 


be had: and there is lacking the complete har- 
mony necessary to smooth operation and the 
minimum of friction. 


| When the assembly of these parts is completed, 
a compact unit is had. 


The whole is enclosed in the continuation of the 
crank case, is fed with oil by the Hupmobile’s 
unique and highly effective system, protected 
from dust and dirt. and the true alignment of 
the parts preserved in spite of twists and 
shocks. 





Y qv V—T]M]@WHW@WV@ P|Y$.F 


You will find the same principles of simplicity 
and sturdiness dominant throughout the Hup- 


iInobile chassis—the engine entirely enclosed, the N 

valves protected; clutch, flywheel and transmis- \ 

sion compactly arranged: one universal joint \N 

instead of two, ete. N 

‘These are indisputable evidences of the rich value \ 

embodied in the car; they are the distinguish- N 

; inks ing marks of cars of much higher price than \ 

| ee $1,000. \ 

N rs N 
\ 


N 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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KEEP YOUR GASOLINE 
IN SAFETY 


There is constant danger from explosion where gaso- 
line is kept. The Hellar-Allar Underground Storage 
Plant keeps gasoline safe from evaporation or explosion. 
You save money by buying gasoline in large quantities 





























and have gasoline at hand when you want it. The 
pump is erected in the garage or stable, and the tank 
is placed outside, several feet below the surface. 


Send for illustrated catalogue and prices, and let us 
show you the advantages of the underground storage 
plant and give you our prices, 


THE HELLAR-ALLAR COMPANY 


WINDSOR ONTARIO 























YOU CAN BE AN 


tea oh ignlemedh . P ADMORE : 
Weteach you theen;: @ee 
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spare time, 

and assist 
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%00d posi- were selected tor the Championship of the World, 1909, 
the Amateur Championship in Wales, 1916, 
the Amateur Championship ot Ireland. 1°11, 
the Amateur Championship of Scet'!and, 1912. 
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ply. Simple, 
practical and 
personal in- 
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model to 





eachstudent. H.M Government 
Send for free TN 
booklet. ag eh D 
Owners— We . — 
supply com- BIRMI NGHA M 
petent men. Torento Automobile Insitute, 189 Church St... Toronto ENGLAND 











ARTISTIC HOMES 
NEED 


ee 99 





These asbestos shingles offer to the 
builders or the owner of an artistic home 
the height of roofing durability and ap 
pearance. 





Wooden shingles require paint or stain 
every three or four years, and eventually 
rot. Metal shingles also need paint—anil 
eventually rust. Slate, owing to swift climate changes, chips and cracks. 


‘¢Bestoslate’’ Shingles cannot rot, rust or become cracked through changes in tem- 
perature. They never need paint, and time brings about a mellow softness of coloring 
which no other roofing can attain. 


Booklet M.C.L. gladly sent to you upon request. 


THE ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Eastern Townships Bank Building, - - MONTREAL 
Factory at Lachine, Quebec 
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The Cushion Frame 
Makes Rough Roads Smooth "| 


Rough roads are no longer here—when you use a CUSHION FRAME. This “‘ little Ly 
brother’’ of the pneumatie tire has driven them off the map. This modern device com- 





pletes what the pneumatie tire began. It banishes roughness and makes bicycling a 
pleasure. You can take a jaunt into the country and the roads will be as fine as city 


streets when your wheel is a CUSHION FRAME. 


The device consists of a plunger spring and pneumatie cushion introduced between 
the rear forks and the seat post. It absorbs jolts and vibration. Nothing to bother 
and get out of order—nothing to rattle. 


Supplied on any of the following makes:—Cleveland, Massey, Brantford, Perfect : 
and Ivanhoe. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR 
SEND TO US FOR CATALOGUE 


Canada Cycle & Motor Co., Limited 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLES 


Winnipeg WEST TORONTO Vancouver 
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INCE the Underwood 
costs a little more than 


L other typewriters it 
, Should have more of merit. Six 
| hundred thousand users say it has. 
| Every day adds 550 to the number. 

















ON’T say that this demand is due merely to 


| good salesmanship—we have no corner on that 
desirable asset. 


aie. be: assume that any other typewriter possesses 
qualities “just as good” although most of them 
use that argument. 


The Underwood embodies in one machine all that is of value 
in a typewriter. It is wonderfully simple in design, efficient 
in operation, built for the hardest work. 


And behind the machine is a big Canadian organiza- 
tion providing everywhere in the Dominion a type- 
writer service which for thoroughness and scope has 
never been equalled in this great industry. 





United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


| All Canadian Cities 
A Head Offfce in Toronto 
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Do you value your animals? Do you get all 
the value you can from them? They cannot . ; 
do justice to their work if they are not prop- 
erly cared for. 
Look at your stables, then compare them 
with this illustration of Sir H. M. Pellatt’s 
stables, which are fitted with Tisdale Iron 
Stable Fittings, and are considered the finest 
in America, 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE ‘“H’’ AND a 
LET US SHOW YOU SOME OF THE 
BEST IDEAS ON STABLE OUTFITTING. 
The Tisdale lron Stable Fittings Co., Ltd. 
19 Temperance Street, - TORONTO, ONT. ne 
Phone Main 814 
rt | 0 RUBBER 
AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN Pasig a STEEL 
Display your goods on an Essex Display Rack, and they 
will practically sell themselves. 4 via C2. STAMPS 
This rack is made in many dif- 2 LIMITEO 
ferent styles to suit all pur 
poses, — wherever they are wal 93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
used they increase your sales. -— 
Try one and you will be satis- re um@)-10)) aOR SEALS oe 
fied with the result. 
Send for our catalog and 
let us show you the other 
styles and the uses they 
can be put to. : 
j 
JOSEPH R. WILSON “4h Yy ’ aoe Pens = the a on 
’ 4 ] Uf jj the paper without a splutter. 
P.. STAR BUILDING A A y | ; 7 Comets one of $2 Btloccnt numbers 
NTO “te ONTARIO of 4 / an good penholders for 10 cents. ; 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO.. 349 Broanway, New York. \ =. 














FOR HOME-BUILDING 


Milton Fireflash Brick is Particularly Desirable 


MILTON BRICK 


‘‘A Genuine Milton Brick Has the Name ‘MILTON’ on it.” 








are of two distinct styles—red fireflash and buff fire- | 
flash: The colors—being natural to the shale—are oo 
permanent and not affected by climate or weather. 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO., Dept. D. 
MILTON, ONTARIO 


Agents for Fiske Tapestry Brick 
TORONTO OFFICE, - - - JANES BUILDING 
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YOU PAY ONLY ONCE | 
FOR THIS STOOL || MAKE YOUR PARCELS 
How often do you have to buy stools for your factory | A D VERT | SE YO U 


Let us show you one that never wears out. } 
This stool is made of angle steel, the strongest material 
tor the purpose, and the seats are nicely finished n 
polished hardwood, 

One of our many customers writes:—‘The two stools 
you supplied us with last July have given excellent 
satisfaction and we will replace all our wooden stools 
with your goods as 
our requirements 
demand, In the 
meantime enter our 
order for two dozen 
18 inch, 


~ 












\ 
©. Abd aed 
Tada 


4h 
ey 


Write to us 
for catalog 
containing 
details, 
illustrations 
and prices. 

You can make each parcel that goes «ut of your 
store advertise you. The advertisement will go into 
many houses where you cc uld not otherwise get them 
and identify your name with quality and satisfacticn 
that the purchaser gets from your goods 

The Automatic Printing Device prints the adver- 
tisement on the wrapper by the action of unrolling the 
paper. Noextra work. No trouble. 


Write for our Leaflet which describes the 
details and advantages of this valuable 
device and gives you prices. 


UTILITIES LIMITED 
73 BANK OF OTTAWA BLDG., - MONTREAL 


CANADA WIRE & 
IRON GOODS COMPANY 


Hamilton - - - Ontario 


























AN ENORMOUS PRODUCTION 


As many as 5,000 complete personal form 





Write your letters yourself with : ; 
the Writerpress. “Make them letters with name and-‘address in on each one 


strong, interesting, personal.” —that is what one boy or girl in an office ean 
See that your circulars are busi- 
ness pullers. 


THE WRITERPRESS 


In addition, by means of a direct inking 


accomplish in a single day on 











carriage you can do all your office printing 
yourself at a saving of one-half the amount 


you now pay your printer. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES OF WORK. 
The Canadian Writerpress Go. 


Limited 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A High Power Single Shot Bolt Action Big Game Rifle, Now Only $7.00 


Calibre 11 m/m or 43. Length over all, 39 inches. Length of barrel, 20 inches. Weight, 7 lbs. 





The Breech Block 
Lock and all work- 
ing parts are — 


: : of fine tool 
If you want a rifle for big game ‘Absolutely mg 


now is your chance to procure one teed satisfactory. 












This is the genuine German Army Rifle (‘‘Mauser’’) Model 71, slightly used, and which we have transformed into a 
Sporting Rifle. No game too large for this rifle to kill. Handy in the bush around the farm or any place where game 
abounds, <A safety lever locks the rifle, so that it cannot be fired nor the breech block opened until the lever is 
released; this device makes it yo —. We will deliver this rifle with twenty cartridges free, and all charges paid 
to your nearest Express Office for $7.00 


McGILL CUTLERY on Reg’d., P.O. Box 580, Montreal, Can. 


Ko Shi 75,000, 000 “0.K” 


SOLD the past YEAR should 
with 
. JOHN HEATH'S & iL? \ a oy stutter athe DENCE BANK. 
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os: a—£ YOU of their 
, i Oo. 


’ AOR at |e. CHOOL or HOME. 
ing E ee he alee 
° ° 2 ee " Saabs There is genuine pleasure in 
~ TELEPHONE PEN 0278. hd Cup 1 ss OX; - Bap their moos well as Perfect Se- 
a. pe ees FS 4 ’ om curity Easi gine Noe: Py 
i Registered in Canada LY : off with the thumb and finger 
@ > Sed) vt Made of be Can ey ot pereay wee 
: . of % “they al ag a sizes. Put upin 
} Yo be had of theleading Stationers’ ; Somal oot fetes oa i wes 
« in Canada. % " S Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 


All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the trade. 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. Nois 











THE MAIN FEATURE 


The most important thing about a house js surely its heating system. 
You want the most heat for the smallest amount of fuel, and you want the 
healthiest heating system. 

We can show you both, in the Kelsey Warm 
Air Generator. 

Notice the zig-zag tubes. It is they that save 
the fuel by forcing the heat quickly upwards 
into every room before it has time to cool. The 
fuel is burned evenly and without waste. It is 
easy to operate, is dust, gas and smoke-proof, 
and noted for its durability. 


Write for our catalogue ‘‘S’’ and examine the 
details of the Kelsey Warm Air Generator. You 
will readily see its advantages over any other 
furnace. 


James Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. Brockville, Ont. 
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To introduce Sealbrand Carbon Paper to ‘ee pte Ee 
out of town users, with each order for | “GO. (FICE: HOU 
one box of Sealbrand carbon paper any | PENT TU RIENCE 
weight or color, we will include 1 ream | <= PRESTON 
of paper for carbon copies. This : “4 | ONTARIG, <A 
offer holds good until 15th July, | 


1912. 


This carbon is made from the 
finest imported stock every sheet 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


The A. S. HUSTWITT CO. 
284 Yonge St.,. TORONTO 











Safe Investments 


The Financial Post of Canada is the recog- 
nized authority on Canadian investments. 

Bach week it gives much exclusive informa- 
tion respecting Canadian companies; also re- 
liable news on bond and stock issues, min- 
ing stocks and real estate conditions 

The INVESTORS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 
is free to subscribers and answers by letter . ICON ELTA RATTLE 


all inquiries about investments. Write for a BGA ONO ATTA oe. & INTERIOR | 
sample copy and special subscription offer. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


TORONTO 









































Of Interest to Accountants and 
Book-Keepers 


SECURITY LEDGER PAPER once written on with ink, it is absolutely impossible to 
make any alteration by erasure, or by use of bleaching solutions or ink eradicators, 
without showing that it has been tampered with. 
Statistics prove that during the last decade eye affections are greatly on the increase, especially 
among Book-keepers and Accountants. 


Eminent Eye Surgeons are agreed that this is probably due to the present-day color of 
Account Book Paper. 


Experiments show that a pale green shade is most restful to the eyes and this 


Security Sight Preserving Ledger 


EVERY SHEET WATER MARKED 


will be found to do away with “‘ that tired feeling ’’ so commonly experienced at the end of the 
day by all engaged in Book-keeping. 


This Paper is HAND SIZED and LOFT-DRIED. 
Costs No More than any High Class Ledger Paper. 


Business Systems Limited, Toronto 
Exclusive Agents for Canada 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an officient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It ie the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
img pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 

Easy end convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 

Will not tear the thinnest peper and easily penetrates the thickest and toughest. 


GET FULL DETAILS FROM 
iL THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. we 


E. PULLAN 


Mest reliable junk dealer in the city, xing of waste 
paper business, buys waste peper of all grades in 
any quantity, also rags, metals. ete. Orders prompt- 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 


2-8 Maude St. and ¢88-490 Adelaide St. W. 
Phene, Main 4693. TORONTO. 





























=” COMMON SENSE KILLS ) 

y ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER RATS, MICE, 
ROACHES, . 

bo Common Sense Mfg. Co. BED-BUGS&, j 

381 Queen St. West, \, ores 

x Toronto. Ont. &, 

iT DRIES \\ — 


% THEM UP 







Meat it in 
[7 preference 
1 other 























Throw Away The Sponge 


1e sponge method of counting papers, ete., is unsanitary. It is full 























of deadly germs. Throw it ‘away and get MARSH RUBBER FINGER 
PADS. They grip the paper without moisture and do not hampet 
your fingers in their work. Samples free on request. 
The Marsh Rubber Finger Pad Co. -. 
7 7 
Canadian Agent, 171 Mutual St., Toronto 
| lt 
—J Ss 
: 
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Work In Comfort 


No man ¢an 
do his best 
work unless 
he is com- 
fortably seat- 
ed. Our office 
chair is de- 
signed on 
such  com- 
fortable lines 
that you do 
not feel the 
chair when 
you are seat- 
ed in it. It 
allows per- 
fect freedom 
of movement, 
and is made 
in beautiful- 
ly grained 
quartered 
oak, with 
golden fin- 
ish, uphol- 
stered in the 
best of lea- 
ther, which 
wears well. 
This chair is 
a decoration 
to any office. 
Ask your dealer to show you our Office 
Tilter No. 106, or write for our folder de- 
scribing styles of our office chairs and stools. 


BALL FURNITURE CO., LIMITED 


HANOVER - - ONTARIO 
































THERE IS NO BOOM AT 
MOOSE JAW: YET!! 


Moose Jaw is the Fastest Growing 
City in the Prairie Provinces 


THE REASON IS PLAIN: 
MOOSE JAW is the industrial and rail 
way centre of the Province of Saskatche 
wan, and is THE HEART of the greatest 
wheat growing area in North America. 
Statistics, literature, etc., gladly supplied 
to all interested parties by 


H. G. COLEMAN 


Secretary the Board of Trade 


Write TO-DAY and state where you saw 
this advertisement. 














Boosting efficiency in the 
auditor’s office of a great 
railway system with 


The Edison 
Dictating 
Machine 


Read these extracts from the 
letters sent us by the auditor 
of the Santa Fe: 


‘*The greater feature is undoubtedly the in- 
creased efficiency of the departments by econo- 
mizing the dictator’s time and enabling us to 
move correspondence in the current day.”’ 


‘Our letters are not only more brief, but more 
to the point, indicating greater concentration.’* 


**All dictators, including heads of departments, 
are enthusiastic supporters of the machine 
method. ‘The introduction of the Edison Dic- 
tating Machine, tn addition to substantial returns 
on the actual investment, has increased our 
efficiency.*” 

And the nine operators employed in this office 
are transcribing 800 letters per day with the 
Edison Dictating Machine besides handling 300 
statements per month—doing it easily because 
all unproductive operations have been elimin- 


ated. 
Send for 


our book 


"Splitting the other Four- 
Fifths.’’ It tells what the 
Edlson Dictating Machine 


, Splitting the other 
Four-Fifths x 


is, whatit is doing in other 
offices of every size and 
kind, and what it will do 
in yours. In writirg. please 
use your business station- 
ery, and state your position 
with the firm. 





213 Lakeside Ave., 
Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 


laren 0. Ev. 


J. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre-Dame E., Montreal, Que. 
K.S, Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 143 Yonge St.. Tor- 
onto, Ort, R.S. Williams & Scns Co., Ltd,, 421 Mc- 
Dermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. M, W. Waitt & Co,, 
Ltd., 558 Granville St., Vancouver. B.C, 
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QUICK CHANGE MEANS PLEASED CUSTOMERS. 
OUR GUARANTEE —We will install a system of Uur Carriers in 
your store. After ten days’ test, if they have not proved their 
superiority to all other makes of Store Service, we will remove 








the equipment without cost to you. ol 
It will pay you to investigate our modern improved Electric t 3 
Cable Cash-Carrier and Pneumatic Despatch Tubes. 


SEND FOR CATALOG G 
G PE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE CO., LTD. 


99 “ONTARIO STREET. TORONTO" ONT. 
EFUROPEAN OFFICE 118 HOLBORN,LONDON en ae 















































Plenty of Light 


Artificial light is unhealthy and unpleasant to 
work with, besides being a constant expense. Day- 
light shows any store to better advantage—why 
not use it? Luxfer Prisms earry daylight to any 
spot you desire to have it. They are not simply 
corrugated glass. They are scientifically made to 
suit different requirements, and corrugated glass 
cannot fill the place of Luxfer Prims. 
























Sore-e wi = IM YW) , 
ANC © Py 


There are so many different uses for Luxfer 
Prisms that they would surprise you. 








ASK YOUR ARCHITECT. 


LUX FER-:PRISM:- CY Limited 
100-KING:ST'W: TORONTO 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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STOP TO THINK 
WHY 


ATHABASCA LANDING 


WILL BECOME A 


GREAT CITY 


IN THE NEAR FUTURE? 


A Town To-Day—A City To-Morrow 


BECAUSE: 1. It is the natural gateway to the famous Peace River Country, truly 
named the last Best West. 





2. The abundance of natural resources in the surrounding country, viz.: 
Coal, oil, asphalt, natural gas, iron ore, lumber, pulpwood, ete. 


3. Its position on a great river navigable for thousands of miles. 


4. Is destined to be a great railway centre—C.N.R. complete, and four 
other Railroads guaranteed by the Alberta Government, and work has 
already commenced on them. 


Our holdings, LINCOLN PARK and CENTRAL PARK, are recognized to be the 
best. Get particulars at once by mailing this coupon. 





Northwest Empire Land Co., Limited 
303-304 Stair Building, Toronto 
Gentlemen: I am interested in ATHABASCA LANDING and the Northwest. 
Please send me free booklet. 
DROMAR, «<< 00005 00beeess 


AGATOBS. « cccccrccceecceccccccceescceseeeesccssececceeeenre seccececes 














Northwest Empire Land Co., Limited 
303-304 Stair Bldg., Toronto 


se Also, 1-10 Cadogan Blk., Calgary; 445 Main St., Winnipeg; 
112-5ih St. S., Lethbridge and 6-36 James St. S., Hamilton, Ont. 


Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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FARM LANDS 


We havea number of choice locations in the province of Alberta, 
both improved and Prairie lands for sale at prices that will make 
money forthe purchaser. Send for full particulars. 


—' TOWN LOTS 


WAINWRIGHT, one of the fast growing towns in ALBERTA, a 
financial editor of a Chicago Magazine who has been there and has looked 
into the conditions that constitute the developement of a great commercial 


centre, and says that “All the Kings horses and all the Kings men can’t 
hold Wainwright back”’. 


Send for booklet and plan showing lots for sale on easy terms 
Titles direct from the Government 


MONTREAL & WESTERN LAND CO. 


518 Transportation Building, MONTREAL 











D-L Steel Lockers Provide Security 














temetnenin for wearing apparel and personal effects. Great 
40 a0 care is exercised in their construction. All raw 
#9 . edges of metal are turned in, so that there is 


no danger of clothing getting injured. They 

















are strongly built and reinforced with steel 

< / is plates. Each locker is numbered and can only 

HI il : be opened with a key bearing the corresponding 

ale ill it S number. But it takes a booklet to enumerate 
pee their good features. 





Write for Catalogue ‘‘D’’ 








D-L Steel Lockers are made in styles suitable 
for Offices, Clubs, Lodges, Hotels, Theatres, 


Colleges, Factories, Hospitals, Stores and Homes. 


il 1 ENNIS “S382 


UMITED 


London Canada 
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FS Kalamazoo Point Number Five (= | 


The Kalamazap 


~ Leose Leaf Binder 
IS easy to operate 
































The “KALAMAZOO” Binder 


will do everything that any other 
binder will do and do them better. 


It is constructed and operated on an 
entirely different principle from all 
other binders. —- - - - 


It is the only binder that does not 
require to be “padded” to a certain 
thickness in order to be workable. 


Sheets are inserted and removed in 
the “Kalamazoo” binder just as 
easily as in any other, and the wide, 
flat holes which fit over the thongs 
ensure perfect alignment. In addition 
to this, the unique construction of the 
binder permits of straightening the 
sheets into perfect order before 
locking if they should work out of 
position while in use. - - — - 
The “Kalamazoo” binder is recom- 


mended highly by scores of user 
throughout the country. - we 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET ‘‘W’’ 
IT WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 












Warwick Bros. & Rutter 


Limited 
Loose Leaf & Account- 


akers 
Toronto 


Veen 





Book M ; 
Le pee toronto 
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There is Room for 
All at Yorkton 


There is no limit to the possibilities 
that surround this progressive little 
town of the West. There are thousands 
of acres of the best wheat land in the 
world awaiting the settler with his 


agricultural implements and seed to 


turn its surface into golden grain—into 
golden corn. Room there is for all 
classes of men, from the laborer to the 
millionaire, manufacturer or business 
man, right in this fast growing distri- 
buting centre of Eastern Saskatchewan, 
situated on the main line of the C.P.R. 
running between Winnipeg and Edmon- 
ton. It has the added shipping facili- 
ties of the Regina to Yorkton branch 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific, and is in 
line for the Canadian Northern Railway, 
which will extend far beyond into a 
country rich in various agricultural re- 
sources. Yorkton’s facilities are second 


to none. 


Don’t wait. Write stiow for the free 





booklet on Yorkton, the Commercial 





Centre, and remember that there are 
chances here in real estate that far ex- 


cel even your wildest expectations. 


SECRETARY OF BOARD OF TRADE 


YORKTON, SASKATCHEWAN 











Reading advertisements 


is profitable to you. 



























The busy man or woman of 
to-day who wants a// the real 
news without any frills, 1s 
finding out that “The News” 
Toronto, is absolutely reliable 
and zealous to perfect its read- 
ers from the evils of mislead- 
ing rumours or exaggerated 
statements of facts. 











A live, complete news-gathering service 
that reaches to the far corners of the uni- 
verse, and adequate facilities for covering 
local events fully without the loss of a 
minute, provide matenal for producing the 
kind of paper that suits the people. 


Real news of sports, finance, society, politics, are given each 
night—featured where they are found easily without loss of time. 


By mail One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year anywhere in 
Canada outside of Toronto. 

















Reading ; advertisements ‘is profita ble to you. 
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The Man with a Million and the Man with a Hundred 
Can Make Money in 


RED DEE 


ALBERTA’S NEXT BIG CITY 








A live 

—_ . Railroad, 
— ity KB By By 
com nA IE Wheat- 


AB? | GIO 


Te eer? 


growing, 
Ranching, 
Milling 
and 
Mining 
Centre. 


investment in land and foundry and cement industries. There must 

be something extremely inviting in Red Deer to attract this capital 
from over the sea. There is. Opportunities are so pronounced that a man 
with one hundred dollars or more can invest in land that simply cannot 
fail to increase in value. The investment we recommend is in choice build 
ing lots in a property from which we have sold a section for the site ofa 
young Ladies’ College, now being completed. The building of this costly 
educational institution is a hint to you regarding the direction in which Red 
Deer is grovwjiag. The price of a lotin this property overlooking the college 
and town is low and the terms are easy. 


ghee capitalists have just picked out Red Deer for a million dollar 





Write or call for complete information at your 
earliest convenience for lots are selling rapidly. 








‘meee | RED DEER SSues es 


E would be pleased to,send 

W you free a beautiful souvenir 30 Vi e S 

booklet of Red Deer, contain- t t ‘| RONT 
ing pictures of the Young Ladies’ IC orla e9 
College and many other. public 


buildings and beautiful =. = 
a. RED DEER ALBERTA 


Send for this Booklet to-day. 
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No other typewriter built—regardless of any claims made—is the equal of 
the new Fox Visible Typewriter, either in the material used nor in workmanship norin the num- 
ber and convenience of its special features. There are many good typewriters being built and sold, but 
we Claim for the new Fox Visible Typewriter that it is better than the best of these, and that its 
automatic features combined cannot be found In any other typewriter. 

It has a Tabulator, Back Space Key, Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Movement, both Oscillat- 
ing and Reversing, and Removable Spools, Interchangeable Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, Sten- 
cil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer and Line Lock with Key Release. Its Speed ts fast enough 
for the speediest operator or slow enough for the beginner. Itis extremely Durable and almost Noiseless. 


FOX COUPON—CUT OUT, SIGN AND RETURN 











>) — 
Simply sign your name to the coupon and Date — 
give us your address—a catalog will then be FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 


mailed you. From the catalog select the 5611-581! Front St, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


equipment wanted—stvle of type, width of DEAR SIRS: Please send mea copy of yourcatalog and write me 


carriage, color of ribbon, etc.—and a Fox |] prices and terms on the new Fox Visible Typewriter. 
Visible Supoeatar will be sent you at once, 


express ch a es prepaid, on ten 
days free trial. ter trial you can make a 
small cash Se and pay the balance Address 
monthly. Simpie aid easy, Isn't it? And 
safe, too. 


Name 











Business 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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1—Statements 


NVOICES should be mailed in the BEE WINDOW ENVELOPE, so that each 
day's shipments may be invoiced before closing time. ( Nothing speaks more clearly 
of clean-cut, up-to-date methods than the receipt of invoice before the arrival of 

goods. Nothing bothers “the trade” so much as to have shipments come in before the 
invoice—holds up delivery, checking, etc. ( The B-E Window Envelope does your 
addressing free of charge—with no labor and no delay. The “ Window” does it. 


Procurable in stock to match regular letter head. Send for 
samples of this new envelope, and details of this modern 
manner of mailing. Discounts for quantity. 


BARBER-ELLIS, Limited, 62 Wellington St. W., Toronto 





























A G SOME OTHER GOOD ONES 
OO OO HOW TO RUN AN AUTO. 

A good book for owners, operators, re- 

pairmen and intending purchasers $2.00 


AUTOMOBILE DRIVING SELF- 
FOR OWNERS, OPERATORS AND TAUGHT, by Thomas H. Russell. 
An exhaustive treatise on the manage- 
MACHINISTS Piensa oaths Oe etn Sh 
THE AUTOMOBILE HANDBOOK, by 
“L. Elliott Brookes. 


Audel’s Answers on Automobiles } ».tiisics**tor vives, "0 thas 


tions - - - $1.50 
GARAGES AND HOW TO BUILD 

THEM. 
- . ~ : Elaborately illustrated - - - $1.00 
Giving Clear, Concise, Explicit and THE MOTOR CAR, by Robert W. A. 

° . : Brewer. 
Practical Information on Care, Running A practical manual for the use of stu- 
‘ dents and motor carowners - - $2.00 
and Repair. Handsomely Bound. 912 AUTOMOBILE | TROUBLES | AND 
P HOW O REMEDY HEM, by 

Clearly Printed Pages, Illustrated by Charles P. Root. 

: Pocket size. Flexible leather, $1.50; 
380 Drawings cloth - - = $1.00 


A BC OF THE MOTORCYCLE, by 
Ww. j. Jackman. 

A ‘‘show how” book for owners and 

operators. Pocket size. Flexible leather, 

$1.50 $1.50; cloth -- - = $1.00 





PRICE, POSTPAID - - - 
TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


MacLean Publishing Company, Toronto 

















Say you saw ‘the ad. in MacLean’s Mi agazine. 
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the results. 


cheaper. 


quality of Peerless goods. 


176-178 RICHMOND ST. W., 


couver, B.C.; Toronto, all dealers. 





Don’t Blame the Stenographer 


T HE cause of poorly written letters quite often lies in the fact that your type- 
writing material is of a poor quality. Don’t blame the 4 
stenographer. Send for samples of our material and compare 
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Peerless materials cost you no more than the ordinary kinds \) 
: . 2 | TYPEWRITER 

of supplies, but they give much better results. They do not )wantrarecincir | ! 

‘ ; ; , NIGH CLASS TRrape it, 

make either dirty smudgy letters or faint illegible ones, and arin MATERIAL USED / 

k OUACeeTtY PRocuRABLE Willy 
~ ‘ \ ara YB l 
they last longer than any other, thus making them eventually (FIRST cons peat | 
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Ask for our Peerless and Klear Kopy Carbon Papers and our Peerless Typewriter 


PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


TORONTO 


AGENTS—Walter Hall, Sydney, C.B.; Quebec, O. H. Manning & Co., Montreal, P.Q.; J. R. C. Dobbs, 
Kingston, Ont.; Federal Typewriter Co., Ottawa, Ont.; A. A. Langford, London, Ont.; Willson 
Stationery Co., Winnipeg, Man.; Young & Kennedy, Calgary, Alta.; Webster, Hanna & Co., Van- 
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stands unparalleled. They still manufacture: 
ACCOUNT and BANK BOOKS of every description. 


LOOSE LEAF LEOGERS, BINDERS, SHEETS, ETC, 


BROWN BROS. ., Limited, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ACCOUNT BOOKS 


“GET THE BEST” 





BROWN BROS’. business was established in Toronto in 1846 in the STATIONERY 
and MANUFACTURE of ACCOUNT BOOKS and has greatly expanded, which now 


LEDGERS. JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, DAY BOOKS and BOOKS of all kinds. 
FINE LEATHER MEMORANDUM, PRICE AND ADDRESS BOOKS. 


This line has wonderfully developed and is now without a rival. 
LEATHER GO0D0S-—Bankers’ Cases, Wallets, Hand Bags, Portfolios. 


51-53 Wellington St. W. 
TORONTO 























It will pay you to answer advertisements, 
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pei YO You,Pa 


12 3 pure 
O you get as much time y “or 


for something you do not get? 


keeping irregular hours wastes your profits. 
just what time you pay for. All lates and o 
different color. 


the best system of timekeeping for it. 











BRANCH OFFICE: 





FACTORY: 


How Much Time 


For? 
; —u't 


O q@ou pay 


Don’t let your profits leak out by neglecting to get the proper 
system of time recording. Your employees coming late or 


The W. A. Wood Time Recorder shows to a minute 


vertimes are 


marked automatically in red figures,, regular time in a 


Whatever your business or how large, we can show you 


Write for our illustrated Catalog “G.” It 
is free and will prove very interesting to 
any up-to-date; business man. ; Write now. 


W. A. WOOD 


HEAD OFFICE and SALESROOMS: 


19 BLEURY ST. - - MONTREAL 
65-67 VICTORIA ST., TORONTO 


40 ST. GEORGE ST., MONTREAL 
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No Locks are Yale Locks unless miade by Yale & Towne 


When you feel the need of addi- 


tional security remember that 


Yale Night-latches 


give security with convenience. They 
are made in two forms—the ‘‘Rim’’ 
and the "‘Mortise’’ and are a comfort on 


ae , Front Entrance Doors Grade Landing Doors 
Tihs Vale “Westies” Late Me. 68 Outside Kitchen Doors Store Room Doors 


oe it f . ~ 
iy Outside Basement Doors Closet Doors 


eS and many other doors about the 
J y | house, garage, e*c. The mission of 
ie the “‘Rim’’ and “‘ Mortise’’ is the 
. same, but the ‘‘Mortise’’ makes the 


mi neater job. 
“Rim” Latch No. 44 


Yale Padlocks Yale Hardware Yale Door Checks 
Did you ever hear anyone New designs are constantly being added, Simply shutthe door—shut it 
praise a Yale Padlock by say- samples of which can be seen in the sales- softly, but shut it tight. Four 
ing it was as goodasanother? rooms of leading hardware dealers. styles to meetall conditions. 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 


Makers of YALE Products in Canada 
General Offices and Works, St. Catharines, Ont. 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Yes, and you will save many 
a hundred dollars. You will 
save it in yourcollections just as 
one merchant has reduced his out- 
standing accounts from $3000 to $500. 


You will save it in losses through 
mistakes in bookkeeping and in the 
time and worry that is inseparable from 
working with the old Day-Book-and- 
Ledger system. 










OO.°° 





And you save the tedious and unsatisfac- 
tory way of sending out monthly and semi- 
monthly statements. 


With the old Day-Book-and-Ledger system, 
and the monthly and semi-monthly rendering of 
accounts, you actually hinder your customers from 
paying their bills for they do not kncw how much 
they owe you until the end of the month. Most 
people do not want to run bills that they cannot pay 
but many people do so unthinkingly because they do 
not know their bill is so large. The Barr Register 
System will keep these bad and undesirable accounts off 
your books. 


The Barr Register keeps youraccounts always posted to the 
minute. When your customer makes a purchase, by just one 
writing your customer is given a bill of his current purchase, 
your customer receives a statement of the account to date, and 
without another penstroke all your bookkeeping is done. 

That the Barr Account Register System will save any 
retailer hundreds of dollars is unquestioned. It is clear 
without a moment’s thought. Then why delay? Is it wise 
to neglect to save money. = 

Make use of this coupon now. Ask for further particulars. BARR REGISTERS LIMITED 
Give us a chance to prove all this to YOU. Mark and mail | TRENTON, ONTARIO “mM” 
this coupon NOW. | Ve would like to know more about 






Fill out 
this coupon 
and mail 

it 

NOW! 























the money-saving power of the Barr 
Account Register. Kindly send full 
particulars, prices, terms, ete. 





DE. andeisssbdcbeseuudedsuskeianeee 
er NS. 8 6h endwesvakawhakee setae 
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Barr Registers Limited 
_ Trenton, Ont. 


WwW hen writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine 
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For a Telephone. . ? 
For a Typewriter . ? 


For a Freight Elevator.. $70 


You willingly pay well for the telephone that 
speeds up business intercourse and saves efforts, minutes, 
money. 


You willingly pay for a typewriter that cuts the 
cost of correspondence and clerical work—increasing 
efficiency. 


Yet—-for as little as $70 you can have an Otis- 
Fenson freight elevator that will shave to a minimum 
the burdensome cost of handling and shipping goods. 
Invest this small amount to save scores of dollars every 
month and still have more work done. 


















en 
“Freight Elevators and Their Uses” 
is a book of vital facts about money saving. It may completely 
solve your problem of ‘‘handling charges.’’ If you have a 
deficit that should be a dividend—send for this book, now. 
SEND ME YOUR. BOOK 
OTIS-FENSOM ELEVATOR CO., Limited lheene 
Traders Bank Bldg. Toronto 2 
Aasmaan 
ate 





Say you saw the ad, in MacLean’s Magarine. 
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YOUR 
PROFITS 


If you have not the International Time 










Reeorder System in your business there i. 






a leak in your profits. You pay for time 






that you do not get. 











The International tells to the minute how much time you receive from each 


employe, and as he himself makes the record it is indisputable. 








We have installed this system in a number of the largest manufacturing firms in 
ry te] t 


Canada, where they give entire satisfaction. Whatever your line of business we 






ean show you that this is the most suitable time system for it. 











Write for our illustrated catalogue and see the different styles of our time 
recorders as applied to different lines of business. We can give you a few helpful 





suggestions. 










International Time 
Recording Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


19-23 Alice Street 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


57 Union Avenue 


MONTREAL 


518 Somerset Building 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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No Obstruction 
between eye 
and carriage 


Real Visibility 


potas 





Addition 


to the points of Monarch 









AT Dewriter Excellence pointed out by the 





tags shown above, every owner and every operator should be keenly 
interested in that great typewriter advantage of the Monarch, the 


Monarch 7282h 


which is a wonderful saver of human energy. More work and 





Ry RSIS Ope 


better work with greater ease is the net result of this feature of 
the Monarch machine. 





To the operator it means “ No 3-o0’clock Fatigue,” but steady 
work with ease right up to closing time. To the employer it results 
in more work accomplished, therefore a distinct saving. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Monarch Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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N O matter what class of goods you ship, have the box best 
° 
suited to your needs. 


Wooden cases are a large expense in freight and express charges. 


We can show you how to reduce the expense. 


H. & D. Corrugated Boxes carry your goods in perfect safety until 








their destination is reached. They do not split or break and spill 
the contents. They are made of strong fibre board and do not weigh 
nearly so much as a wooden box. 

; 

; Write and tell us what you ship and we will without putting you 
under the slightest obligation make a sample packing case which 
you can test to your own satisfaction. 

ote Send for our illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Pack 
f It.’’ Every merchant should have one of these use- 
‘ ful books. It costs nothing. 











The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


of Canada, Limited 
TORONTO ONTARIO 
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System 


creates 


Service 


In these days of strenuous competition, the more system- 
atically the details of your business are carried forward the 
more competent you are to meet the demands made upon 
it in a general way. 

If you are not using Loose-Leaf devices, or even if 
you have installed certain ways and means for taking care 
of your daily transactions, we would be pleased to receive 
your request to have our representative call and explain 
our methods for operating systems of Accounting, Purchas- 


ing, Sales, Delivery, Shipping, Order Forms, etc. 


Our Loose-Leaf products are known all over 
Canada as the standard of quality, and we have satisfied 
users of our Systems from Halifax to Vancouver. 


A wetter to Dept. “‘A” at our Home Office, corner Richmond 


and Yenge Streets, Toronto, will receive prompt attention. 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO 
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Stock Investment - - - $ 1,500 
Sales, at 30% Gross Profit - $17,140 


Stock Turnovers- - - - 





How Many Stock Turnovers? 


If you will answer this question your way, 
we will send you our new 100-page retail 
book, ‘‘A Better Day’s Profits.”’ 


Many retailers think they turn their stock investment 
oftener than they really turn it. But imaginary turnovers 
earn no profit, 

This book tells how chain stores, with cut prices but fre- 
quent turnovers—many small profits—make money while 
driving the little fellow out of business. 

It tells how to feep your dollars working—how to put them 
into your business and take them out with a profit every 
week—how some retailers turn their stock every day. 

Most retailers could turn their stock investment many 
times as often as they do. Would you like to learn how? 

Even if your way of figuring turnovers is the right way, 
the book may give you some ideas on turning your dollars 
oftener. 

We want to know how many retailers figure turnovers 
right. We'll send the book, free, to every retailer who 
tells us how 4e figures this problem. 

Give us the answer on your letterhead, or ask how to 
get the answer. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


232 Burroughs Block Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 
European Headquarters: 76 Canon Street, London, E.C., England 


Makers of adding and listing machines: listing and non-listing caliulating machines: low keyboard 
visible printing adding machines—8&b different models in 492 combinations of features —$150 to $950. 


225 Profits a Year 


A fruit and vegetable ped- 
ler in Detroit turns hisstock 
every day—he makes 225 
different profits a year and 
doesn’t work in bad weather. 

He buys only what he can 
sell in one day. He carries 
no dead stock. 

He undersells the grocer, 
yet his many profits are 
making him more money 
with only a wagon load of 
stock than lots of grocers 
make with a car load of 
stock. 

It is not the amount of 
each profit that puts money 
in the bank. For instance, 
52 profits of 5% each will 
pay more dividends on an 
investment than 12 profits 
at 20% each. 

**Stretching the Capital’” 
and ‘‘ Buying for Profit,’® 
two chapters of the new 
Burrough’s retail book, “*A 
Better Day's Profits,’’ ex- 
plain how. 





The Burroughs Visible-Printing Model 





APTA 
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The Bookkeeping 
Machine 































Will post your present style 
ledgers. It will post to any 
style of ledger, Card or 
Loose Leaf, and to the 
latter without removing 
leaves from the _ binder, 
thus overcoming the only 





Is experienced on 


prejudice that has any- 


books like yours 


where maintained against 





the unit system of account- 
ing records. 


Posts and automatically foots debits and credits with mechanical proof of 
debits, credits and footings. f 

Posts debits and credits and automatically extends the balance with mechanical We 
proof of debits, credits and balances. tj 

Posts to bill and ledger or to statement and ledger or to bill, statement and é 
ledger at one operation with mechanical proof. 

Posts to any or all of the above and provides automatically a daily balance 1 
sheet or recap of postings—with mechanical proof. 

Has the trial balance always waiting to be taken off at any time, whenever 
wanted. 

If you are interested in mechanical bookkeeping methods send your name 
and address on your business letterhead for free subscription to the new magazine, 
“Bookkeeping To-day.” 













Elliott-Fisher Company 


86 Cedar Street Harrisburg, Pa. 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
513 Power Building, 129 Bay Street, 415 Ashdown Block ( 
Montreal, Toronto. Winnipeg. 
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ROTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 









HE most important element in a good 
job of varnishing is the varnish itself. 
That is why you should learn to know 
Berry Brothers’ Label at sight and be sure 


it is used on your job. 


NLESS you takea personal interest 

in the selection of the varnish you 

will neglect the most important side of 
the work. 


There is a wide variation in quality 
of different makes of varnish. 

The market is flooded with inferior 
goods— 


You can avoid them by choosing Berry 
Brothers’ Label—backed as it is by 54 years’ 
experience and integrity. 


A NY dealer or painter can and will supply 
' you with Berry Brothers’ Varnishes if you 
insist upon having them. ‘The following will 
meet all your varnish needs. 


Liquid Granite For finishing floors in the most 
durable manner possible. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish For the finest rubbed 
or polished finish on interior wood work. 

Elastic Interior Finish For interior wood-work 
exposed to severe wear, finished in full gloss, 

Elastic Outside Finish — Wor all surfaces, such a 
front doors, that are exposed to the weather 

Luxeberry Spar Varnish For Yachts, boats, 
canoes and other marine uses, outside or inside Won't 
turn white under fresh or salt water 

Send for free booklet, ‘“ Choosing Your Varnish 


Maker.’’ 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


The World’s Largest Varnish Makers 


Walkerville, Ont. 

















Printed Records and Classified T otals 


The National Office Reeister 
office transactious, 


records, classifies and totals 


The classified totals keep the office lMahaver in everyv-minute 
touch with the iiportant items of his business. 

The printed records afford a permanent check on every trans- 
action. They stop mustakes and losses. 

It simplifies office system, reduces work and gives positive 
assurance of accurate records. 

We build this machine for the office it is to be used in. It wil! 
be made to mect Vout particular needs, 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
Headquarters for Canada: 285 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 





